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ABSTRACT 

'i ' ' ' 



This report reviews the manner- in which .police Kandle citizen 
. requests for social services. The focus i6 on the o?ficer's 
decision: whether he handles such a request himself directs it 
elsewhere in the department, or refers the citizen to Ino^r ' 
ihf ^""sment of the literature on referral, practices', 

the authors point out the major hypotheses 4hat recSr. an^.?Ke da^a 
that supports or contradicts those theories. Their evaluation of 
the literature highlights several key issues: the clarity and 
consistency of definitions of police referral, the lack of ^ - 

•e5a"ua\\-veVr?;:Ha"'' ^^^^"'"^ ''''^ 'J^'^^^^^y °^ 

'In addition to tracing the history ofthe police role in ' 
providing social services or referring eitlzens to appropriaSe " 
if^hirar^a^ ^^^""^^ ^"99^^^^'°"^ f^tly-e research , 

Also included are abstracts of some 80 articles on the subiect 
of referraj practices, and a 32-page biblioaraohv 
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CHAPTER 1 f 
.<;>l/ .POLICE REFERRAL AND SOCIAL SERVICE PROVISION '^ 



• Statement of, the Problem 

Noncriminal services often'make'up a* larger part of a police 
department's work load than do. law enforcement services. The manner 
,ln which police deliver noncriminal services may influence their 
effectiveness in performing crime-related tasks. ~ Police administrators 
and interested observers have begun to examine the different ways in 
which police agencies organize the provision of noncriminal services.^ 
Projects and publications either directly or peripherally related / 
to police service delivery have proliferated at an astoundirf| rate. 
One publication notes that the number of reported criminal justice 
diversion programs increased from 57 projects in 1974 to 148 in 1976 
(ABA, 1976). Fede'ral and state funds Expended to improve police 
capability to deliver noncriminal services and police -relations with 
community service agencies have risen to lifillions of dollars annually.' 

To dispose of the increasing volume of diverse social' service 
cases they must handle, police employ a number of alternative*? . 
They may>warn, counsel and release, mediate, refer citizens to other 
police or nonpolice agencies, or adopt some other procedure — often 
^improvised that i^ assumed to be as effective (if not more so) 
as formal processing. This paper reviews -and assesses literature 



about one form of case disposition: police referral ,^ -Regardless of 
whether poWce departments actually provide social services, they 
are' usually involved iji the initial receipt, screening, and dispo- 
sition of calls for a wide variety of ' these services. Police and 
fire departments and utility companies are among the few agencies 
with 24-hour emergei]cy response capability. Citizens in need of 
assistance can be certain that whether or not the police will 
actually respond to their call, the ]^lice will at least be willing 
to listen to their complaints. 

This assessment examines both theoretical and descriptive 
literature, tit concentrates on literature about the officer's 
decision to handle a request for social services h^self , to 
direct it to a specialized unit within the .department , or to 
refer it to a. community, agency. Its focus on police referral 
systems eliminates direct consideration of the vast literature 
on the underlying causes'and^modes of-treatment of social paLii- 
ologies, on courts and community-sponsored Social s#vice programs, 
and on police operations in general . This chapter poses probjtms 
• and issues to be addressed and defines police referral. Chapte/ 2 
presents a .brief historical overview of the police role in social 
service provision and referral. Chapter 3 identifies and describes 
several key issues in police socia,l servi<fe delivery, it/identifie 

recurring hypotheses and assesses data supporting or coiltradicting/ 

/ . / 

each one. ^ Chapter 4 evaluates police* referral literamire and di^- ; 
cusjes implications for future research. 
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Noncriminal Demands on P^ice Agencies 

Local j)olice agencies answer a Tiigh volume of calls for service 
that do not involve an -immediate law ^enforcement pV^blem. Nevertheless 
manx of these calls requije poli9e attention either immediate or 
deferred to alleviate a threat^%'6 individual or community safety 
and security. How these call^^re handled affects citizen evaluations 
of their police. Police are highl^ visible and usually continuously 
available, while commmiity agencies that also proyide noncriminal 
social^ services are often unknown, unavailable, or unacceptable to 
the public. Responsibility for initially handling most of these 
calls therefore- rests with the police. 

Qaveral recent studies have demonstrated that a hi^h percentage 
of ppiice officers' time is spent handling noncriminal matters." The 
:President*s Copunission on Law Enforcement and the -Administration of 
Justice noted that a great majority of the situations in which police 
officers intervene are nonc^'iminal , yet could involve ordinance viola- 
tipns, breaches of public o^der, or serious crimes (President's*^ 
Colmission, 1967a: 91). In a 54-week study of the patrol and 
traffic divisions "of a large police department Webster fpund 
that 17 percent of all officer assignments directly involved 
social services; they consumed 14 percent of officers' on-duty 
^tin\^. Excluding administrative duties, the percentage of social 
/service assignments rose ta 28 percent (Webster, 1973: 13). 

Other studies have found even la^rger proportions^f officers' 
time spent delivering social^services . Bercal reported that 49 percent 



in 



of all assigned police runs in St. Louis and Detroit were social 
service related (Bercal. 19^: 685); Reiss found that nearly 54 percent 
of the Chicago Police Department 's telephone- communications'' involved 
social services (Reiss, 1971: 71). Pamas classified about 80 percent 
Of all calls foTx police services as noncri^ninal ; one third of these 
*l^ere considered disturbances family conflict, teenage disturbances, 
party noise, etc. (Pamas, 1967: 914). ^ 

Gumming, Gumming, and Edel\ reported that more than half the 

r 

calls to police. involved requests for help in personal and inter- 
personal matters unrelated to crime (Cumming, Gumming, and Edell, 
1965- 279). Based on a one- fifth sample of a week's calls, Wilson 
noted that neafl.y 38 percent of citizen requests received by the 
Syracuse Police -Dejjartment fell 'into the service categor^ -- arabu-' 
■lance calls, drunk arrests, hazardous conditions, missing persons 
and property,. -or citizen, assists. Another 9 pe^cenf^were classified 
as family or neighb^ trouble, while only 10 percent were included ' s 
in his narrowly defined law enforcement cat Jgory (Wilson, 1968a: 18). 

Kowalewski Cited a sharp increase in citizen expectations 
concerning police services and suggested that up to 70 percent of 
poliqe. calls involved noncriminal .matters ^(JCowglewski, 1^75: 259). 
A study of patrol operations in Kansas City repotted that only 21 
percent of patrol officers' time was spent on criminal calls (Pate, 
Kelling, and Brown, 1975: 306). Data from the Rochester Police 
Department showed that 37 percent of calls received during a 9-month' 
period involved orShsr maintenance or disturbance calls. Each officer 
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spent an average of 23 minutes .per disturbance call (Rochester Police 
Department, 1974: 2). . • ' , 

A problem common to all of these studies the difficulty in 

• * 

defining '^noncriminal , services"; it means different things to diff- 
erent observers. ^ Goldstein notes that police toust deal with a fuU ^ 
range of noncriminal situations ^ and chg^llenges several recent studies 
claiming to draw a clear distinction between criminal aind noncriminal 
incidents.' He points out that many calls, such as those involving 
dbmestic disputes, may begin aS noncriminal matters and escalate^- 
into serious incidents leading to'criminal charges being filed, 
.Several incidents (e.g. , those-tinvolving drunks, runaway children, 
or family disputes), may be classified by poliqe' as noncriminal, 
yet may technically constitute violations of local ordinances, if 
not state or federal laws, .How incidents are classified by police 
obviously affects the percentage of their time speW;r^n noncriminal 
calls for service. (For a discussion of the consequences of crime 
classification, see Goldstein, 1977 r 29-31 ,) 

What police services are usually vglassified as noncriminal? 
Mo?t studies discuss a range of activities including handling » ^ 
traffic control and accidents; picking up stray animals; taking 
reports; nojifying other municipal departments of hazards and 
service defects; administering systems of vehicle registration,: 
licensing,, and parkifig:\and providing social services. Social 



services encpmpass a set of activities that may or may notrinvolve 
criminal matters, but that contribute in some manner to citizens' 



safety and welfare. Police often have .primary responsibility for 
handling landlord -tenant disputes, satisfying ^persons worried about • 
a faiv.ly member's drinking- problem or tendencies' toward delinquency, 
responding* to persons threatening suicide, answering* complaints 
about noisy gatherings, dealing^ with public inebriates, .intervening 
in family disputes, comforting and assisting victims of crime, 
providing emergency medical and ambulance services, and shepherding , 
citizens unable to care for themselves. 

Because' of conditions of social disorganization affecting citizens, 
such as poverty, lack of educatioil, or unemployment, police officers 
are often required to serve a^ surrogate parents, social workers, 
physicians, psychologists, lawyers, and confidants. In playing 
thfese roles, police become intimately involved in citizens' liVes. 
They often provide initial care for persons unable tx) care for 
themselves the elderly, the handicapped, the very young, the 
addicted, the inebriated, or the emotionally disturbed^ While 
situations in which police perform service activities may be 
initially unrelated to crime, they have the potential to escalate; 
they demand the attention of someone with special equipment, training 
or skills. The impact of police social service provision on indi- 
vidual safety and security is considerable, and it may have just 
as significant an int)3act on officers' time, and. agency resource 
allocation. ' * \ 

The police are not, however, the only organization capable 
- of providing social services. In many communities nonpolice social 
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service agencies are equipped to -deal directly and immediately with 
rsome of the same problems facing police. Court -sponsored agencies; 
probatioir departments; public agencies such as hospitals, welfare 
departments, youth service bureaus, JSrofessional counseling centers, 
detoxification units, and foster homes; and private -agencies such 
as the Salvation Array, YMCA,^ crisis hotlines, and mental health 
clinics are examples. In somf communities, directories of agencies 
providing social services are issued. Rochester -Monroe County,^ 
New York, for example — an area of 711,917 people in 1970 
contained 186 agencies providing assistance to. juveniles in 19.74 
(Council of Jewish Women, 1974).- 

^ Despite their mutual concern with social problems, police 
and community agencies often develop relationships' characterized 
by mistrust, lack of cooperation or coordination, arid blurring of 
responsibilities. Police officers and administrators frequently 
complain that community service agencie^s are: (1) chronically 
understaffed and unable to handle many cases that would otherwise 
fall within their purview; (2) unavailable after 5 pm and on 
weekends, leaving police as the only [available source of 24-hour 
services; and (3) often ineffective j in their treatment, meaning 
that police are continually confronted with large numbers of recidi- 
vists. 

Agency administrators, oi^the other hand, are quick ta point 

i : g ' ■ • 

out that police are: (1) ofteiKcill-trdined to^cbpe with many 
problems they encounter; (2) tOD quick to enforce laws against 



what they consider socially unacceptable behavior, but too hesitant 
to invoke their discretionary authority in seeking treatment, not 
arrest, for violators-; and (3^ biase^^gainst groups most often 
in need of, and least able to dbtain, counseling and treatment 
(e,g,, the poor, minorities^ and persons with prior records). 

Are the charges and counter-charges founded in fact? , What 
are the characteristics of polic^-commurtity agency relations? 
Do community agencies complement, supplement, or duplicate police 
efforts in social, service delivery? Should police be involved in 
what is largely a noncriminal endeavor? The high volume of service 
requests and the belief that it prevents officers from engaging in 
"real police work," or worse, causes irreparable harm to affected 
citizens because of improper training, has led $ome critics to 
argue that police should be relieved of responsibility for social 
service provision. Wilson^ suggested establishing private agencies 
to handle th^e responsibilities; he noted that social services 
could be priced and sold on the market, Historical accident and 
community convenience allegedly lead to police involvement, and 
ultimately to the imp6sition of external costs on both affected 
individuals and society in general (Wilson, L968b: 5), 

Legal experts have disagreed about the role of police dis- 
cretion in handling social service cases. Some have objected to 
the prospect of unbridled discretion (Goldstein, 1960; Kadish, 
1962; Davis, 1969), Others have suggested that more discretion 
is required (Abemathy, 1962; LaFave, 1962; Pamas, 1971; Thomas 

15 
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and Sieverdes, 1975), Prosecutors have argued tiftai:* the proper police 
officer role is not that of a social worker, but of a govemi^ent agent 
whose job is to hold citizens accountable for their actions (Clark, 

* •■■ • > 

1976). Police administration textbooks have focused. on law enforce- 
ment and crime prevention aspects of police performance to the virtual 
exclusiort of social service deliveiy ' (Fuld, 1909; Fosdick, 1921; s< 
Kuykendall and Unsinger, .1975 : 20, for a tabular descri|>tion) . 

In contrast to advocates of a reduced police role ,in social 
service delivery, , some observers favor maintenance or expafti^ion of 
that role. (See Bard, 1970b, 1971b, 1975; and Treger, 1972a, 1972b, 
1976a, 1976b, among others.) N^ey often note that having an emer- 
gency response force with capabilities comparable to, but separate 
from, the police would not be cost effective. Many situations 
brought to police attention may be classifiable as "social" or 
"criminal" incidents only after initial police response and pre- 
liminary investigation. Calls for service related to domestic 
disturbances, juvenil^ gangs, or noisy neighbors may be impossible 
to classify without on-scene police presence. 

An additional benefit of social service delivery, some suggest, 
is aj\ enhanced self-image created by officers helping needy citizens 
(Asch, 1967; President's Commission, 1967a; Terris, 1967). Unsatis- 
factory police officer response to citizen victimizations is strongly 
associated with lower victim evaluation of policer(Parks, 1976); 
, similar relationships hold'' for other pdlice-citizen encounters, in- 
eluding citizen requests for police assistance in social' iserviae 



situations (Parks, 1978, forthcoming).-. 
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What is ^Police Referral? 



The police employ a number of alternatives to dispose of 

* * 
large volume of diveirse social service cases they must handle. 

Warning, cC^scM and release, mediation, referral, or some impro- 

visfed procedure are commonly used alternatives to formal processing. 

Mentally ill persons, for example, are often processed under special 

statutes that' avoid Cou^ petition,. Public inebri;^tes according to 

the Taws of many states cannot.be arrested and must be taken to 

detoxification centers or to their homes. Police may turn juvenile 

offenders over to special youth aid bureaus within the department 

that may either dispose of the case through informal means or process 

it ,^through jWenile court. Because it is infrequently recognized * • 

that police have tremendous discretion in choosing among alternate 

forms of disposition, the choice is usually left .to the individual 

I ■ : 

officer, often with minimal guidance from superiors and minus the 
-constraints of formal review (Goldstein, 1977: 39), 

» Given that police discretionary power in handling social sei^ydce 
calls-'is considerable and that officers ' decisions have a major impact 
upon the lives of the individuals involved, it\ is important to recog- 
nize and categorize various police methods for dealing with citizen 
calls for social services, (^e of the most frequently used, widest 
ranging, yet least understood means of disposition is police referral. 

Although frequently mentioned in the" litera|:ure on social service ♦ 
calls, rarely is police referral explicitly defined. The concept of 
referral is often used interch'aTigeably with diversion, a term .whose 
popularity among police, community, and funding ^igencies has sky:^cketed 
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sinc^ the appearance of the President's Commission Report in 1967. It 
is usually assumed to be the first step in offender rehabilitation. 
Diversion is often used to describe the process whereby cases are removed 
from the criminal just|.ce system after first being admitted to that system. 
This* is quite different from- referral, which is often used to describe 
disposition prior to involving the crimfr>al justice system. This distinction 
,is by no means uniform, however. * 

Diversion ha^ carried several different meanings,' iappearing most often 
in reference to disposition of juvenile officers. The Pt^sident's Com- 
mission noted that diversion was a process of referring youth to an 
existing comnninity treatment program in li$u of further^ juvenile justice 
processing atfSxiy point between apprehension and adjudication (President's 
Commission, 1967a). Diversion is the decision not to take legal action; it 
is loosely used to mean programs of alternatives to the criminal justice 
system CNational Association of Counties Research Foundation, 1976)* For 
many, diversion applies only to juveniles; diversion activities are "designed 
to suspend or terminate juvenile justice processing of youth in favor of 
release or referral to alternate services" (Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency' Prevention, 1977: 141). Haggard sees diversion as a means of 
noncriminal processing for selects offenders . Its goal is to provide social 
control through rehabilitation by^ substituting human services for punitive 
services. Diversion represents a change from a legal model of police behavior 
(or a full enforcement model) to a therapeutic medical model (Haggard, 1976). 

Perhaps the dominant view is expressed by Cressey and McDemtott 
that diversion is any action that keeps an offender from going through 
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the courtroom door. An example of true, diversion .is a ifUblic official 
.unofficially directing an offender to indivAyuals or agencies clpable 
of handling his problem by mean 5 other than thosfe offered by the 
criminal justice system (Cressey-McDermott l9>-5j see^-nlso Schur, 
1973). y^other view iis t^at diversion is simply a meaiis of informal ^ 
processing. For Keilney and Pursuit: ^ 

Diversion is the process which provides an alternative dis- t' 
position to entry into the juvenile or criminal justice ' ' 
system . .. . [It] is an exercise ip discretiondry i^uthority 
to substityte an informal disposition prior to a formal ^ i ^ 
hearing on^an alleged violation (Kenney and Pursuit, 1975: 199). ' 

Rutherford and McDermott argue that diversion "involves a cessation 

(at least temporarily) of formal processing in favor of informal 

dispositibn*' (Rutherford and McDermott, 1976: 27). ^ ^ 

'Nejelski views diversion as the clflnneling of cases to noncourt 

institutions in instances where a case would ordinarily" have received' 

a court hearing (Nejelski, 1976: 396^397). Pitchess (1974) sees 

diversion as being ^ther preventive or correctifJVial , while referral 

is a process whereby clients may be routed through special police 

bureaus to outside community social service agencies. Sundeen argues 

that diyersion "is the return o-f the offender by the police to the' 

community (the family or a referral agency) rather than referral to 

an offical sanctioning agency, such as the probation department and 

juvenile court"; again, referral is a directed form gjf diversion, 

but here it means direction into the criminal justice system (Sundeen, 

J974a: 333). Some. authors consider police referral to be the direction 

of offenders to court intake personnel (Cohen/ 1975a, Cohen, 1975c; 

Mann, 1976) . • . " 

. . . , < 

/9 * 
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, A large segment of literature concentrates solely on court diversion, 
which occurs orAy after an offerer has been detained by police. Referral 
applies mainly to court-initiated actions carried out by an "in-hous6", 
social service agency ~ usually the juvenile court as^normal 
continuation of the judicial process (Eldefbnso, 1967; Gibbons, 1970; 
King County, 1976). The court acts as ia diverting a^ent, invoking 
formalized screening and placement criteria. It creates a structured ' 
plan for delivery of service's such as job placement and assj.stance,^ 
counseling, and remedial education in which the ^)otential rfesult is 
dismissal of criminal charges and expungement or sealing of arrest 
records of sucqessful. participants (ABA, 1976). Few diversion programs 
of this nature are directed by police; only 1 of the 148 listed in 
1976 by the American Bar Association was police operated (ABA, 1976). 
Many are directed by probation departments (Baron and Feeney, 1976) . 
Klapmuts (1974) argued that pretrial diyersiom consisted of 

three distinct categories: community absorption, police diversion, 

tf 

and court -based diversion. Po^lice family crisis intervention programs 
and referral, of alcoholics were examples of police diversion. Klapmuts O 
concluded that definition of diversion remains nebulous because of the 
wide range of programs included within the concept. 

In soliciting bids for research on juvenile diverision the Law 
Enforcemeitt Assistance^dministrationl;S Program Announcement: Diversion 
of Youth from the Juvenile Justice System (^976), lists several dif- 

ferent definitions of the term and shows how they have become inter- " 

'< ^ • " ' 

twined with those of referr^. 
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The LEAA solicitation states • that ;4iy!prsi^^ occuf a\ ^ny 
point ^tween apprehension, and adjudication, and.myst limit penetration 
of youth into the juvenile justice sy„sS$em. . LEAA xemi^^ved the term re- 
feirai from its^defini'tion df diversion, but many other observers hav^ , 



used the TWO terms interchangeably, some, even discussing the ^'referral- . 

diversion decision." Few have attempted to distingi:^;ish between referral 

and diversion.. Klein is an 'exception, defining diversion 'as: ' 

• any process employed by components ^pf the criminal justice * 
system '(police, prosecution, courts, correction) to turn 
suspects and/or offenders away from the formal system or 
to a "lo^jpr" 'level of the system (Klein, 1973: 376). 

He considers referral : 

any process by which a diverting agency initiates the 
connection of the diverted suspect or offender to another 
agency or agencies, usually within the off^der's community. 
Thus referral goes beyond the most common police diversion 
practice of "station adjustment," "warning," or "counsel 
and release," in which the [offender] is referred without 
further significant action. A police officer who refers 
[an offender] takes active steps to attach that [offender] 
to someone else for preventive, rehabilitative, or reinte- 
grative purposes (Klein, 1973: 376). 

Klein's distinction is clearly that ' referral is a means of diversion 

* 

Diversion turns offenders away from the normal arrest -to-trial 'flow of 
the criminal justice system, thereby reducing the impact on the indi- 
vidualy while referral implies an effort to direct or attach the 
individual to a different system agent. Wilbanks agree"^, arguing 
that diversion involves informal case disposition at the police level, 
while police refejrral me^s sending an individual to an outside agency 
for treatment or^^^unseling instead of processing him through the 
criminal justice system (Wilbanks, 1975). 
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Kuyken^ll. and tins ingi^r. differentiate, referral from divSrsion on/ 



the blsls of 'th^^^^^ of case handling (either inside orNsutside < 
th**i:rim>nal jV^ce system)-^ . ^ 



0 

\ 



Refefrial'is turhirxg over individual problems to community , ^ ' 

agencies outside the criminal- justice system.. A- referral 
to ;a fam$Jy counseling center mi-ght be an alternative for 
a family disturbance after mediation, has taken pl|ce'.^ ^ 
Diversion is providing alternative to' entry into the 
. criininal justice ^systeiy, it is most common; to^ju venil,e- 
and <jrug eases CKuykenafall ^nd. Unsij[vte^:^a97Sw: 28): . 

. Yet Long su|gests a more limited' definiti^; while . • 

referral may be thought of as including concepts such as 
"direction" or "steering" to agencies, the term is - " 

^limited to the process of actually making an 'appointment ' 
I for an inquirer with a person in the service agency 
* /Long^ 1973: 54) . 

* Referral can be conceptualized several different ways; definitions 

... . 

iri the literature clearly do not encompass all possible referral activities. 
In this review police referral is defined as the act of directing certain - 
citizens Ci-e., suspects, offenders, persons in need), to either special ~ 
ized units of the police department jabr* to community resources outside ' 
the polic e department for more appropriate case handling . Community resources> 
are agencies or individuals tRat provide Social - services . 

Our definition attempts to remedy previous shortcomings and sharpen 
the focus of the review. It incorporates aspects of several definitions 
found in the literature. It includes all citizens coming in conljact with 
police, not just offenders s Referral activities ^include providing; 
callers with information about agepcies that can handle their requests 
when police cannot or will not handle them. Our definition permits 
examination of how police handle noncriminal calls for service. It 
includes referral of crime victims; victim assistance programs have 
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been established in several metropojiitan police -de] mrtmen^ and receive 
referrals directly from patrol officers. (See. Du3 >ich, 1977 for an 



inventory of- victim assistance programs.) keferral activities 



also 



Include sending juveniles in need of supervision, 3Ut not requiring 
incarceration, to helping agencies. Our definition permits examina- 
tion" o^ literature'on operations of specialized police units that 
provide social services; most definitions of referral have ignored 
the role of internal police units, such /as juvenile' aid bureaus and 
family crisis intervention tpams. 

As defined here, referraj applies only to pqljceivactions ; referral 
by juvenile court, for example, is excluded. But police telephone 
operator switching a^itlzen '^call to an internal office or unit would 
be a referral if that office or unit either provided social services' 
directly, or otherwise handled service ca>lls. Similarly, an operator 
directing a caller to another public or private agency for action ont 
a service matter not warranting police interventipn (such as a ^6ad 
animal, housing code violation, or pollute4 stream) , would be a 
referral . A ca;i-l for information that was answered by the operator 

would not be a referral unless it was a question about social services 
"""""" • • 

or their provision. The answer to the question, "How do I get to 
City Hall?", for example, would not^ b e a referral. But the answer 
to, "What is the number of the Juvenile Aid Bureau?", or "Would you ^ 
connect me with the family crisis intervention team office?", would 
be a referral . i 

Similarly, an officer providing social service information in the 
field co^^itutesJ referral, as does an officer connecting a citizen 
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directly with an internal social service unit. An incident in which • 
a ^juvenile was apprehended by police for curfew violation and released 
' l;o t1iie custody' l^f his parents would not be a referral , however, since 
parents are not defined as a community service resource. Literature 
about 'ref6.rral is included in this review, only if it invoj^es social 
_i-*ervices ." . 

In Figure 1 we -present a police referral decision ch'art; each 
numbered path representsa specific referral decision. Referrals can 
be made within a police department as well as to external agencies. 
Of the five numbered referral decisions in Figure 1, the second and 
third can be classified at internal referrals, in which one branch 
of the police department refers a case to another branch better * 
equipped to handle it. 

Figure 1 does not represent the entire police referral process, 
but is confined to the initial decision to refer. Police referrals 
are usually made by the ^artmental telephone operator (or dispatcher) 
a patrol officer, or a member of a specialized unit. Figure 1 focuses 
on police actions once a crime has been committed, a citizen has 
requestied service, or a state of need has been brought to police 
attention. Obviously, crimes are committed and needs arise that 
are never reported to police. Such events could go unobserved, be 
handled^ directly by social service agencies, go unreported, be 
referred among agencies, or be handled in any number of other ways, 
none of which involve police referral. ^ " 

V ^ Figure 1 highlights the importance of police telephone operators 
in the referral process. Operators can connect citizens directly with' 
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conmunity agencies. Most literature discusses only patrol officers' 
actions, but Figure 1 indicates that without operator action only, 
officer on-view events could lead to referral. If an operator ignores 
©' a citizen's call, no referral takes place. 

Community agencies may actf as both initiator and recipient of 
police referrals. Cases of child abuse, for example, are often detected 
by agency caseworkers before being brought to police attention. Police 
action may involve any number^^of alternatives, including ignoring the ' 
situation, adjusting matters in the field, detaining a suspect 'or 
offender, or deferring action, until certain conditions are met. To 
follow the chart to the point of impact on the referred citizen would 
necessitate at least two additional decision trees, one originating 
from the- community ageftcy box, the other replacing the police action 
. box; both are beyond our- scope of inquiry - the initial referral option. 
The referral process contains several characteristics rarely noted 
in literature. We have already mentioned the distinction between inter^ial 
and external referral. Referral may also be formal or informal, according 
to police agency polic)^. Informal referrals are handled on the. spot, 
usually by patrol officers constrained by^ few^ departmental gi^delines. 
They usually involve only information provision and require little 
or no police follow-up. Fornjal referrals are dictated by departmental 
policy or by written agreement between policie and community social 
service agencies. They involve filing writteA reports and may re- ■ 
present official transfer of jurisdiction from police to other agencies. 
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Referral nay be proactive as well as reactive. A proactive referral 
is one in which police attempt to take preventive measures to stop crime 
or. alleviate an unsatisfactory condition. Exariples are the National 
Sheriff's Association's Neighborhood Watch or Operation Identification 
programs Police actively solicit individxials and groups to distribute 
information on methods of reducing or preventing residential burglaries. 
It is proactive because police seek citizen assistance; it is refferral 
because citizen^ are advised to either take specific actions or to seek 
help from nonpolice sources, 

-Referrals 'may also be voluntary or coercive. In Bard's conception 
referral is a process that enables citizens to obtain assistance once 
they ha^lf recognize^d their problems (Bard, 1975). This dimension is 
difficult to pinpoint since many "volujitary" referrals can actually 
be coercive. If an officer offers a citizen the Choice between being 
cited for a Violation or enrolling in a community agency-spohsored 
remedial program, the citizen may feel coerced into choosing the latter 
td avoid possible arrest ai^d prosecution. Whether the effectiveness' 
c^of police referral depends on\coercion is a matter of speculation. 

Why Referral? . ' 

Referral programs have developed from attempts to cope with the 
increasing array of tasks that police are expected to perform. Tra- 
ditional methods of case handling and disposition have proven inadequate 
Referral procedures .have evolved from: informal officer ^ctdArity in 
. the field; a sense that officers lack the equipment and training to 

if 
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handle a wide range of cases; a desire to hold police accountable for 
.actions that have occurred sub rosa for years; a spate of laws decrimin- • 
alizing certain forms of public behavior; development of "enlightened" 
Police admijiistrators; public pressure, especially from minority groups; 
and a growing disenchantment with results of other governmental social ' 
service programs. Refeihral practices have been informally employed by 
officers for years, long befote development or departmental guidelines 
and availability of information manuals helped make referral an accept- 
able alternative. , Only recently has referral been considered an 
• ■ ■ ■. 

important and necessary police procedure. 

Several basic hypotheses underlie the development of police referral, 
systems; these'afe discussed and evaluated in detail in Chapters 3 and 4. 
Police referral is often designed to keep cases ov.t of the crowded and 
overburdened criminal justice system, thereby increasing the efficiency 
of case disposition. It is supposed to reduce the impact of the justice 
system on offenders, increasing" their chances for rehabilitation. It 
purporldly frees police officers for handling criminal matters by re<?ucirig 
the amount of time spent processing calls for social services.' And it 
,?resumably helps citizens identify and contact proper treatment facilities 
much faster than they would if processed through traditional channel^. 

■ . .. 

Key Areas of Police Referral 

■ # 

, , For nearly every social service provided by police, a referral 
program has been developed. While police referral projects cut across 



various Issues, howeVor, most referral literature concentrates on 
juveniles, public inebriates , andN^amily conflict situations. Little 
has been written about police referral of drug addicts, since this 
task normally falls to the courts. -(See Kadish, 1974-75; Pomeroy, 1974.) 
Literature on police interaction with the elderly, while growing, is still 
scarce. Literature on police referral' of crime victims, another area of 
growing interest, and police involvement, is also scant (Holmes and 
Steinba(Sh,,1976; Croft and -ntomas, 1975), and mostly program specific, 
xleaiing with victim/witness assistance projects. 

• Police referral is discussed most often in literature on juvenile 
diversion from the' criminal justice system. '•Referral alternatives 
open to police, in this area are innumerable. Police programs to 
provide .direct assistance to juvenile offender^ have lon^^'showcased 
the need for services of counselors, psychologists, and other specialists. 
The absence of these resources from most departments and the attendant 
criticism of police handling of juveniles have been major sources of recent 
interest in police referral systems. (For a discussion of several pqlice 
referral progr^, Vee Vorenberg and Vorenberg, 1973; ABA, 1976; Gibbons 

vand Blake, 1976; Klein,' 1976.) 

/» second area of police social service referral involves handling 
of public inebriates!^ Numerous states have passed laws decriminalizing 
public 'drunkenness, but decriminalization may or may not invoke poli.|e 
referral responses. Even under decriminalization, police must stiUi 
become 'involved in initial handling of drunks in need of care. Iri 



fact, it is likely that decriminalization in no way reduces the number 
of contacts police have with dnmks; it simply alters what they can do 
about public intoxication. Income jurisdictions police may process 
more drunks under the alternative system than under the old criminal 
law: 

It is misleading to suggest that a deto:^ification program " 

or a civilian rescue team will eliitojiate the jieed for 

police involvement. Police must continue to deal with 

the often related and sometimes independent prbblems 

stemming from^a high incidence of ^violence; from lack 

of food and shelter; from injuries and illness; and - 1 

from the nuisance created for permanent residents. 

■ i97^^|oJlT^^"^^"^'' ^""^ ^^""^'^■"^^'^^"^ 
Care is sometimes provided by police (in the form of drunk tanks), 
sometimes by.detoxification centers, hospitals., or sobering-up stations. 
Police often have the option of transporting drunks to any of these 
facilities, to their homes, or simply leaving them alone. CFor dis-' 
cussions of some noteworthy detoxification projects and of the police 
role in handling drunks, see Nimmer. 1971; Pittman. 1975; Vorenberg 
and Vorenberg. 1973; Ottenberg and Carpey. 1974; Owens. 1973; for an 
overview of the problems faced by police, see Goldstein. 1977: 79-82; 
for a review of impoytant court decisions relating to alcoholism and ' 
public drunkenness, see Mathews. 1970; Tru^x. 1972; and Haggard, 1976.) 

We will also concentrate on a third area of police social service 
referral : the domestic disturbance. While many .police officers View ' 
handling both the public inebriate and "the quarreling family as rela- ' 
tively unimportant compared to their crime -fighting functions, the 
volume of calls for service for these cases merits attention.. Most 
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family crisis- intervention projects afford officers the options of 
handling the problem themselves through mediation or making selective 
referrals to social agencies. Bard's pioneering effort in New York City 

... . ^ 

has been cited often and has been the impetus for family crisis inter- 
vention projects initiated in many police agencies (Bard, 1970a; 1970b). 

^ By concentrating on these, three areas and general material about 
police referral systems, we plan to review and assess the relevant 
literature." We hope t>ur review will stand mot only as an assessment 
of current conventional wisdom on police referral, but will prove useful 
in future efforts to categorize and conceptualize one of the most 
important and frequently used, but least recognized methods Of police 
case disposition. ' ^ 
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CHAPTER 2 

.\ 

( ■ : ■ • ■ ■ ■ 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES ON THE POLICE ROLE 
, . IN SOCIAL SERVICE DELIVERY 

4 * 



The nature Of the urban police function and the police officer's 
proper role has long been a subject of controversy. Many problems of 
polix:e organization and management have been attributed to the broad 
..'range of tasks that officers must perform: Some studies have suggested 
that police- be divested of certain duties on the assumption that those 
duties are peripheral to the primary police role of preventing and *. 
fighting crime. Others have urged a clearer definition of police ' 
responsibilities; the American Bar Association, for example, devoted an 
entire -volume to standardization and definition of the urban police 
function (ABA, 1972). 

Whether the result of increased social awareness by police officers 
and administrators, the influx of federal dollars for social programs, 
or some natural evolutionary process, the officer's role as social 
service pi-ovider seems to be widening.. Many scholars, \4ministrat0rs. 
'Officers, and citizens feel police are .taking a more huraanj^ti^ approach, 
retreating from the traditional legalistic model in which ^oli6e primarily 
fight crime and arrest law breakers. The new approach: * 



k! .'^^ ''^'^°'yP^ °^ P°^i" function 

firmly established in the minds of both the police and the 

Snn^^ ^.^°"^^f*f"g primarily of preventing crime and 
apprehending criminals. This is the image that has been 
cultivated by the police themselves. It is the image that 
has been reinforced by most of the popular literate, 
television serials, and motion pictures of the police. And 
it IS the image that has had a pervasive influence upon 

(.s:idsS:"9n; 25) ^"'^ ^^-^-^ 
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The apparent increase in police performance of noncriminal services 
has not been universally welcomed; Opponents of this trend make.several 
assunqptions in concluding that it is dangerous: 

1. A jydgment as to what should be the primary residual 
function of the police, i.e., that police should stick 

~ to fighting crime; 

2. An assumption regarding the potential effectiveness of the 
police, i.e., that police will have more time to fight 
crime if they avoid spending time on social services; 

3. An assumption that police activities as they now exist are 
in fact separable, i.e., that police activities are not 

. integrated and it does not matter that a call for assistance 
might require a social worker rather than a social control 
agent; ' " 

' 4. Ail asjsumption that it is botft^desirable and feasible to 
reduce the conflict that arises by virtue of the police 
/ ' having to act in both a helping and punitive role; and 

5. An assumption that private or other governmental agencies 
can'perform some of the existing police functions more 
effectively than can the police (ABA, 1972: 39-42). 

Increased awareness of the variety of police tasks has created 
considerable interest not only in whether police should provide non- 
criminal social services, but in how they came to perform them. 
Historians have remarked that police performed various service functions 
even before assiiming responsibilities for criminal matters. Whitehouse 

notes that: * ' 

Traditionalist policemen seem to live with the fear that today's 
■policemen are being turned into 'social workers and will be 
leaving the law enforcement function behind, This is patently 
a myth not borne out by the facts. American policemen in past 
centuries were at least as service oriented as today's police 
officer, if not more so (Whitehouse, 1973: 87). 

Whitehouse cites examples of how police in the nineteenth century 

directed citiz.ens to the proper community agency if the police could not 

meet individual needs with available resources. In reviewing accounts 
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of how police in Boston and New York escorted drunken- citizens to their 
homes, solved family quarxpls, administered emergency medical assistance, 
referred citizens to physicians (a list of whom police carried with them 
for referral, much like ^oday^s social service agency directories), and 
directed citizens to i>ublic welfare agencies, he concludes that "if 
anything, the police were more deeply involved in the community service 
aspects of their jobs a hundred years ago thaft today" (Whitehouse, 1973: 
88). ^ . 

Whitehouse argues that police referral of citizens to the proper 
. community agency* was carried out as a matter of course, without any 
indication of what he perceives as the current role conflict of the 
officer. Despite these early police efforts at social service provision, 
most discussions of the police role pay scant attention to its service 

.V 

aspects. A review of several police administration textbooks clearly 

shows that law enforcement functions haye taken precedence, at least 

# 

until tecent years, and that there has been almost no discussion of 
police referral systems. 

In one of the earliest police administration texts, Fuld argued 
that police lacked the educational qualifications and native talent or, 
social work and that the nature of the' police role did not allow officers 
to get to know citizens as well as was necessary for effective social 
work (Fuld, 1909: 202). Fosdick recognized~tHat police were gradually 
assuming some service functions; he complained that departments were 
being unnecessarily complicated ^by the addition of these "extraneous 
and unrelated functions, instead of building an organization around the 
single duty of maintaining law and order." However, Fosdick ddmittedi 
that "police work cannot be isolated from other welfare, agencies of the 



conDunity concerned with social problems .... The new policing demands 
a type of. officer interested and trained in social service" (Fosdick, 
1921: 373). 

Recognition of the police role in social service delivery has grown- 
rapidly since these early statfements. Kuykendall and Unsinger point out 
that a common method of defining the raultifaceted police^ role has been 
to identify departmental goals /^""^Se^r tabular review of five classic 
police texts shows that three ri^cogni zed the importance of regulating 
noncriminal activities, although none explicitly proclaimed provision of 
social services a^ a goal (Kuykendall and Unsinger, 1975: 20). 

The International City Managers' Association's (ICTiA) second edition 
of Municipal Police Administration stated that police were occasionally 
"burdened" with duties for which 'they had "no particular fiti^ss'V such ^ 
as emergency medical services, temporarily' lodging the homeless, emergency 
relief for the destitute, and emplbyment services. While virtually 
ignoring social services, the ICMA talked of crime prevention through 
interaction with character-building social organizations. Most preven- 
tion efforts ^'eatufing police-coriflft^ity agency interaction involved 
juvenile delinquents; referral was listed as one of six ppssible case 
disposition^ (ICMA, 1943: 223). 

In its fourth edition in 1954, Municipal Police Administration 
devoted an entire chapter to delinquency prevention. The ICMA still 

felt that: ^ 

' juvenile officers should not attempt professional social 
case-work and should undertake recreation and other group 
work only under special circumstances- The emphasis properly 
-should be on investigation, referral, and follow-up 
(ICMA, 1954: 228). 
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^Referral was defined as sending offenders to juvenile court. Police 
.were deemed unable ta handle problems^ of juvenile delinquency without . 
thp assistance of tri^atment facilities; conmrunity agencips mentioned ' 
as integral to police \iOTk With juveniles were again character- building 
•institutions^ like Boy Scouts, YWCA, schools, and churches. Patrol 
officers were to work with juveniles only where departments were too 
small to establish separate juvenile bureaus , Public in/^briates and the 
meYitally ill received only passing mention; "officers were instructed not 
to provide treatment facilities for these people, but to transport them 
to proper institutions ^IGMA, 1954: 465). . . 

In its seventh edition in' 1971, Municipal Police Administration 
.overtly recognized the regulation of noncriminal conduct as an integral 
part of the police mission, Hong with prevention and repression , of 
crime, apprehension of offenders, recovering property, and performing 
miscellaneous noncriminal social services (ICMA, 1971: 3). But performa 
of some social services was still viewed as unnecessarily costly and 
disruptive of normal police operations. Police service work still 
primarily involved juveniles. About half of all police contacts with 
juveniles could be settled by warning and admonition or release to 
parents, thereby avoiding juvenile court petition (ICMA, 1971: 148). 
Police were still directed to promote liaisons with social agencies, but 
should limit their involvement to appropriate functions; operation and 
maintenance of character-building activities were not police responsi- 
bilities. Officers were not properly trained for, and therefore should 
avoid, diagnosis and treatment of delinquent children. The text quotes 
O'Connor and Watson who suggest that "police should resist the addition 
of social work functions to the police job/' Assuming these functions " 
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**makes it unnecessary for others in the coranunity who ought to be doing 

them-^ live up to their responsibilities" CICMA, 1971: .151). 

Only in the conq^uding chapter written by Clarence M. Kelley and 

David C. Norrgard does the text note the growing importance the police 

service roLe. The need to handle requests for noncriminal calls expediently 

and correctly is attributed to new, levels of technology and a rising 

feeling of citizen alienation. The traditional police law enforcement 

role is no longer, sufficient since it fails to consider the interpretive 

nature of ^police discretion, an important community relations tool. 

jTecause of police discretion, many matters caKlled to police 
Attention never enter* into the other segment s\ of the criminal 
justice system, but instead are resolved iminec|iately and 
independently by the police CiCMA, 1971: 32i; 

The professional police officer has a strong serviceyorientation. The 

final chapter states that, in.eff3J&%r'tITe"''President's Commission attempted 

to remove service-related responsibilities from re'gular officers by 

delegating noncriminal functions to nonswom community service officers. 

Kelley and Noi\;^d argue that the beat officer should maintain his service 

orientation because of its discretionary powers and link to .professionalism. 

The IGMA textbooks have thus * proceeded from the 1940s, where social 

service was scarcely discussed and generally disapproved, to a point 30 

years later where its significance to the police role is being vigorously 

defended, although consideration is largely limited to juveniles. Other 

texts are characterized by a similar evolution. None consider police 

referral systiems in great detail. 

^ 0. W, Wilson, like the ICMA, considered few police-provided social 

services other than handling of juveniles. He felt that "the police should 

direct their elPCorts by helping people out of jails and prisons, so long 

as this may be done without jeopardy to public peace and. security" 
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(Wilson, 195*0: 206) . ' Kils6n recognized that "the social welfare character 
. of police .seryiQ^a^^ot a new concept, and many-police tasks have social 
rather than ^etiUhmiy criminal significance" (Wilson, M950: 207) He 
ajjjgued.that poll|^'Vhould enlist the aid of social agencies in designing' 
delinquency-prevention programs. Sincq police were not often qualified 
to deal w,ith Juveniles, experience with" police o^ten proved unwholesome 

- f 

for children. Other agencies ^.were specifically designed to provide social 

y ' 

services. Wilson offered no criteria as to which juvenile offenders 
police should handle and' which they should send-4o juvenile court. 

. Wilson made on^ qff the first definitive statem^s of the porice 
social service function: 

• • . 

^The old police philosophy of "throw 'em in jail" has given way 
to' an attempt to keep people out of Jail. A broadened concept 

- of social responsibility on^the part of the police has resulted 
in a more positive philosophy of service. Police service now 
includes manv aspects of social service 'for which the police are 
particularly well suited . . . Police service truly extends beyond 
mere routine investigation and disposition of complaint^s; it has as 
Its objective the welfare of the individual and of society 
(Wilson, 1963: ^-5) . ' - 

Although police should maintain a file of all social welfare agencies in 
a community' and refer to it in deciding the immediate disposition of a 
case, no insights into r^erral procedures were suggested. Police should 
not attempt to duplicate the work' of other agencies, however. jWilson's 
basic principles, did not chaftge from one edition to another. Later 
editions, however, carried more references to social' welfare aspect^ of 
police service. 

Since tl\e -appearance of early^. police administration texts, stress 
on the police role as one of crime prevention only has shifted to an 
emphasis on helping individuals, especially juveniles. Wilson notes the 
value to society of the "well-adjusted" citizen. Thq police have been ■ 
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viewed as the logical agency to deliver some social services because of ^ 
theit,24-hour availability, their role in coping with deviant behavior, 

• • d 

and their ability to follow, through on cases. The police are mobile and 

; can move rapidly and routinely into areas where other agencies would find 

unhampered involvement difficult; generally the first agency to come in 

. ■ f ■ ' * . " 

contact with social problems is the police. 

*^ The shift in attitudes 'about the police service functions — ^ from 

'^one of complaint , about wasting time in noncriminal matters (Fuld, 1909; 

Foadick, 1921; ICMA, 1943), to one ofcthe inevitability and correctness 

of police involvement ♦(Wilson, 1,950; ICMA, 1971) — i^ especially notable 

in Leonard and More's Police Organization and Management . In their third 

edition in 1971 th^y argued that police should function as a social 

service agency for juveniles, and suggested two approaches. In the first 

approach police functioned largely as an agency of discovery and referral 

y^here referral meant not only court petition, but directing citizens to 

social agencies that would assume "final -responsibility for case disposition. 

In the second, police maintained final responsibility for disposition; 

•preliminary investigation .was followed by diagnostic procedures involving 

officers.in social work. Officers should refer cases to contaunity agencies 

only if the chance of "favorable adjustment" is likely. The Xirst approach 

meant that pblice "largely abdicated their obligatiofi and responsibilities," 

while the second was considered more professional and enlightened. Tnfe^ ^ 

internal, medical-therapeutic approach was deemed* superior to the external 

referral approach (Leonard and More, 1971: 316-317). i. 

The police social -worker concept was partially supported by 0. W. 
• • . ■ ' 
Wilson,; but Leonard and More are among its strongest proponents: , 
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' Groii^ work agencies have tended to resent the intrusion of 
the Police into what they consider their field, and some 

\ judgeip disapprove of the exercise of quasi-judicial power 
by the police. Social agencies have failed to recognize the 
distii^ction in functions, [A police social service unit] is 
not an\ intruding and competing new welfare ag;ency, but a > 
police \unit with a social welfare point of view. There is 
^ an element of treatment involved in every police contact 
prior td^, as well as after, the arrest, and it is a- police 
responsibility to make these contacts beneficial rather 
than harmful. Regarding the exercise 6f quasi- judicial 

- powers', no police officer can be divested of discretionary 
power in determining the advisability or inadvisability of 
arrest (Leonard and More, 1971: 318), - 

Although they make no mention of referral systetos, Leonard and More imply 

that polic:j5,,„referral is usually unnecessary, that officers can provide 

social ;5^thrvices themselves without the' aid of outside agencies,- 

In 1975, "luiykendall and Uosinger's Community Police Administration 

argued for a "goal -oriented role definition" of police that was a departure 

frqffk previous approaches. The authors followed tradition in defining the 

variety of police roles by citing agency goals, but instead of emphasizing 

the control, prevention, and repression of crime, they argued that the 

police role must guide their behavior in a democratic society. Polled 

should practice consistent law enforcement and investigate crime; but 

• :*s *.• ».* • 

should also "attempt management of interpersonal and intergroup conflict 
with minimal reliance on force, ".and should work "with^ other community 
and criminal justice agencies to alter the causes of crime and to cope 
effectively with its occurrence" (Kuykendall and Unsinger, 1975: 19-20), 

Community Police Administration is one of the few texts to openly ' 
consider police referral as a means of accomplishing a major task. 
Referral directing individual problems to agencies outside the criminal ^ 
justice system is a personalized response to citizen needs that not 
only helps reduce interi)ersonal conflict, but improA^es crime control through 



genertftion of stronger support for police. Referral is directed at 
influencing the motives of individuals involved in criminal or potentially 
criminaV situations. Police become involved in counseling^ connoting a 
positive response to citizens (XiJiykendall and Urtsinger, 1975: 28-31), \ 
The problem with refertal is that it may not be objective. Officers may 
refer persons to social agencies because' they need help in solving a 
personal problem that has somehow been brought to police attention, or 
because they are helping friends or favoring particular groups at the^ 
expense of others, r , - • 

Part of the Kuykendall-Unsinger conception of referral is a refine- 
ment of an earlier discussion by James Q. Wilson in which Wilson identified 
three styles of police organization: watchman, service, and legalistic 
(Wilson, 1968b). Alternatives to arrest, such as referral, wfere often 
used in order-maintenance situations. Kuykendall and Unsinger cite the- 
example of a police officer who discovered a group of juveniles drinking 
beer: An officer in a watchman- style department would either ignore the 
situation or confiscate the beer and tell the juveniles to go home. In 
a legalistic-style department th& juveniles would probably be arrested. 
Under the service style they would receive counseling and be released to 
their parents (Kuykendall and Unsinger, 1575: 25), 

Goldstein revised the list of police objectives he had prepared 
for the American /Bar Association (which is considerably longer than lists 
presented in earlier police administration texts) to include activities 
like aiding individuals }Aio are in physical danger, such as victims of 
crime; assisting those who cannot help themselves, such as the intoxicated, 
the addicted, the mentally ill, the physically disabled, and the young 
and old; and resolying conflicts between individuals and groups (Goldstein, 



I97t: 35). By listing multiple police objectives Goldstein (1) placed 

* ... 
social service delivery in perspective as a major police function, (2) 

. placed bdth "seri<^s" and "nonserious" crime together without making a 

distinction or ranking them in importance, and (3) explicitly recognized 

police duties considered in the past W be peripheral' or even improper. 



Implications |Qr ^Referral 

The gradual recognition that polipe officers have more to do than 
fighting crim^ has important implications for police referral systems. 

Concern over the multiplicity of police functions suggested to Goldstein 

* " ■ * 

that: J! 

In the vast majority of individual cases handled by the police, 
their action can be separated into two stages. - At.'^he first 
stage they imply a variety of methods to intervene, heavily 
influenced by the feeling that "something mrist be done quickly." 
Having taken care of the immediate crisis, axid Having' acquired 
additional information, the police then proceed . . . to the 
second stage, where they choose from among various alternatives 
to dispose of the case (Goidst^in, 1977: 3^-37). 

The initial stage may consist of no more than listening to a caller 
and^ asking a few question^, or it may involve securing a crime scene. 
The methods available in step one settling the immediate crisis — 
may be quite, different from those available in step two — case 'disposition. 
In some cases, the two stagey may be inseparable. Police have available 
a wide variety .of intervention and disposal techniques; referral can 
occur in either stage. A simple information exchange may constitute an 
immediate referral, while a referral to a psychiatric counselor may come 
long after an individual has been arrested. 

Police referral can occur at any step between initial intervention 
into, and final disposition of, a case. That police have alternative 
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dispositions open to them has not been fully recognized until recently: 

In ordei* to dispose'of the large volume of diverse caseis 
they hahdle, the police employ a nim4)er of systems in 
addition' to the K:riminal justice system which are rarely 
acknowledged fo^Toally byt are generally assumed to be as 
effective as, i? not moire effective than, more formal 
processing. Because we have blinded ourselves over the 
years to the fact that police do chopse ffom among various 
forms of disposition, the choice is usually left to individual 
police officers with minimal guidance from their superiors, 
and subject to no formal review. Th-ese decisions, however, 
c|m have a profound effect upon people's lives. Rather than 
perpetuate the notion that these police actions, outside of 
the criminal justice syst^fii are reluctantly and infrequently 
employed,' it is far preferable — especially^ given their 
frequency to recognize them as clear and, if properly 
used, appropriate alternatives (Goldstein, 1977: 39). 

Examination of police referral systems will accentuate the vast 

amount of discretion exercised — sometimes by necessity and' sometimes by 

choice — by police 'officers. It will also point out the impact of 

referral on individualy citizens, police, agency organization, and the over 

all matrix of social services provided in urban communities. The purpose 

of this review is to -examine literature that has recognized, either 

inq>licitly or explicitly, that alternative dispositions exist, and that 



one of them is police referral. 



CHAPTER 3 



POLICE REFERRAL LITERATURE; ASSESSMENT OF KEY HYPOTHESES 



This chapter assesses police referral literature selected from a, 
search of books and periodicals in crimiiiology, criminal law, police 
science, s^iology, psyohology, public administration, and related 
fields. PublisKed B>ibliographies; unpublished manuscripts; policy 
statements; federal, state, and local documents; and program descrip^ 
tions and evaluations were also canvassed. W6 focused on three issues 
juvenile delinquency, public intoxication, and domestic crisis inter- 
vention because early in our search it became apparent that mpst 
literature on police social service ^^vision covered these areas. 
Piscussion is organized around 11 recurring hypotheses, most of which 
apply to each of the three issues. ^ The hypotheses are: 

Hj : Likelihood of police referral is determined by police 
agency policies. 

Hj^ Likelihood of police referral is determined by police 
agency structure and organization. 

HjZ Likelihood of police referta^ is determined by presence 
and availability of community social service agencies. 



One obvious hypothesis is not included in the list: that referral 
increases police effectiveness in dealing with citizens* problems. It 
was omitted not because it is unimportant, nor because it was not dis- 
cussed in the literature (although conclusions on this point are infre- 
quent) . Rather, the omission was the result of our research focus . Our 
field research was designed to examine the immediate effects of police 
referral and the nature of police depjirtmeht -referral agency relations. 
The literature assessment was geared toward preparing us- to conduct this 
research. A study of the long-term effects of referral on citizen's is 
necessary and laudable project, bat one which is beyond our current 
scope. For a full description of our research design and project goals 
see Police Referral Systems in Metropolitan^v/dnerica: Phase II. 
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H^: Likelihood of police referral is determined ^ police 
officer characteristics. 

- • r • ■ 

Hg: Likelihood Cjf pol ice referral ih determined by characteristics 
^ of citizens/victims/of fenders'/complainants. 

HgZ Likelihood of police referral is determined by community 
service conditions. 

H^: Likelihood ot police referral is determined by the existing 
legal context governing policing. 

^Hg: Likelihood of police referral is determined by availability-^!* 
^ , of police agency resource^. 

Hg: Likelihood of police referral is determined by levels of police 
discretion. 

HjQ.- Police referral increases efficiency of the criminal 

justice system. ^ 

Hj^: Police referral increases effectiveness of the criminal 
justice system. 

Tables 1 through 3 identify articles discussing each hypothesis 
(listed by ntunber) , note^ whether they consider police referral directly 
or provide only background information (Column 1), and indicate whether 
they support their conclusions with original statistical data (Column 2). 
Data may or may not'^be directly related to referral and can include both 
descriptive statistics (percentages and frequencies) and more sophis- 
ticated techniques (correlation, regression, or factor analysis)^, but 
must be. an original presentation to be mentioned in the tables. 

The tables are organized by the three primary issues. Literature 
about each issue is arrayed in chronological order by author last 
name^s). A in a column indicates that an article discusses an 
hypdthesis, mentions referral directly, or presents empirical data. A 
•does not necessarily indicate support for an hypothesis, only that the 
hjroothesis is considered in the sirticle. Hypotheses were left purposely 
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broad ^to encompass as much literatuife as possible*. Tables 1 through '3 
make no attempt to summarize topics discussed under each hypothesis; . 
ihterested readers are urged to return to thie original sJtudy.,for de- 
tailed* information. The assessment discusses most articlei^ listed in 
Tables 1 thrpugh 3. While. it is impo§sible in three tables to^ reflect v 
the dif^jjrerices in approaches and f inklings of so many 'diverse studies, > 



Tables 1. thr^ugmS may prove useful to readers by identifying relevant 



literature. 



Introduction ' 

'•'••*. i' ' 

This chapter begins with a brief discussion of our three issueS^jf"^ 

then examine^ i^^eratufe dealing with each hypothesis. Establishing 

a judicial system for handling* juveniles^ separate from that for 

adults represented an attempt to reduce the severity of criminal 

justice sentencing on 'youthful of fenders , The first statewide 

juvenile court was created^ by the Illinois Legislature in 1899, 

The Illinois la,w and its amendments implemented many features o^;^' 
' f • j , ■ • ■ ■ 

today's state juvenile justice system:^, informal hearings; confi- 

dential records ; ''8:icparate detention, facilities; and unified juris- 
diction of juvenile courts over cases of child dependency,, neglect, 
and juvenile cj^inquency. By 1911, 22 sr^tes had establishedf juvenile 
courts; today every state has a juvenile court system (I^esident's 
Commission, 1967d: 3), 

Contfrary to original intentions, however, juvenile court p'rdfcedures 
often infringed on the rights, of offenders and.\tigmatlzed juvenile^ 



'they*were desiih©eto*h«lp- They were criticized for failure to achieve 

. ^ • • • ^ 

ihumaiiitafTitti goals, ^rAiabilitate juveniles, and prevent delinquency; 

tliey becaiie progressively ineffective *and incdrporated characteristic? 
^ of adult crinCLn^l courts. o 

A serie^: o?fr Supreme' Court decisions in the 1960s substantiated this 

criticism and,a,tt^ted to change the patterns of juvenile justice. In 
, Kent v. U.S.,^thye Supreme 'Coi:fft noted: ^ 

While there can^l^no doubt of the original laudable purpose 
' ' of juv/mile courts, ^studies and critiques in recent^ years 
* raise sex%ous Questions as to whether actual performance a 
measures ifell pnough against theoretical purpose to make 
tolerable tlj^e innnunity of the process from the reach of ^ . _ 
constitutional guarantees applicable to adults • • Tj^ere is 
evidencbi in fact, that therft may be groxmds for concern 
that the child receives the worst of. both worlds: that he 
gets, neither the protections accorded to adults nor the 
solicitous care and* regenerative treatment postulated for 
5 children CKent v. U...S., 1964: 555-556) ,' 



The/Supreme Court later rulqd that juvenile' courts must provide a ; 
minimum level of due process for juveniles, including such rights^ as 
notice of charges, right to counsel, right to confrontation iwij^ 
cross-examination of?witnessei,*'and prot^ection against self-incrimina^ 
' tion CIn re^jfeult, 1967). 

If court decisions provided the impetus for juvenile court rfeYoT|h 

* ^wr^. ■■■ ■ ■ / 

then the ^President's Cpmmission on Law Enforcement and t^e Administra- 

tion of Justice suggested^ ttie means -'of implementing_^it . ' The Commission 

■ ' ^ " * ' ■ ' / ^ ^ • 

lioncluded: * . i , 



^ ^ The^ great hopes originally^ held for the juvenile court have not v 
. been fulfilied. It has not succeeded ^gnificantly in rehabilitating 
deliliquent youths in reducing, or even stemming the tide of 
juvenile crimijjality, or brihging justice and compassion to the 
^ cAild offendet (President's Commission, 1967d: 7). 

• " - 

The. Commission fbUhd. that juvenile^, courts had" too few resources 



and alternatives for case disposition to pendt them to realize their 
potential. In an attempt to corre<^ these failures the Conmission 
reconnended establishment of alternative methods for handling problem 
juveniles. Its sugg^tions emphasized the r^red-fSr^version in <^rder 
to V^bep juveniles apprehended for minor offenses out of the courts.' 
The CoBttlssion also suggested guidelines for pre- judicial disposition 
of juvenile cases: 

(1) Pre- judicial dispositions should be made as early as possible 
in the stages of official agency contact; 

(2y They should be based on sta|«d criteria that are shared with * 
and regularly reviewed by all delinquency control authorities 
within the conmunity; and 

(3) Whenever attempts are undertaken to render guidance or exert 
* .control (as distinct from screening without further action) 
the pre-judicial handling agency should be alert to coercive 
possibilities and the dispositions it can render should be ^ 
effectively restricted (President's Commission, 1967d: 18-19). 

„ The Connission recommended that police promptly determine whi'cli 

juvenile cases were suitable for pre-judicial disposition. The police, ' 

often the^ juvenile's first contact with the criminal justice system, 

were delegated a critical role in keeping offenders and predelinquents 

.out of court. Police were encouraged to offer counseling and referral 

services for juveniles; where appropriate, predelinquents and minor 

offenders were to be diverted to community social service agencies. 

Concurrently the Coopnission reconnended establishjjig Youth Service 

Bureaus OfSB) . The YSB program, designed to provide a broad range of 

i^rvices to both delinquent and nondelinquent youths, was to accept 

referrals from a wide range of sources, including .police (Pi^sident's 

^ \ ^ ' 'A . " 

Commission, 1967d: 19-21). The goals of YSB and other diversion programs 

«•" - 
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reducing stignatization, reducing juVenile crime, and providing aid and 
treatment for delinquents and predelinquents were similar to those 
originally intended by advocates of juvenile courts. 

While the Commission recognized the importance of police referral, 
l4ke the literature on treatment of juveniles that followed its appear- 
ance, it focused more on diversion away from courts than on referral 
^social service* agencies. Although our^focus is on police referral, 
we discuss those articles in which thje author*s conception of diversion 
and ou^ conception of police referral overlap. Literature on nonjudicial 
dispO*5ition of juvenile cases can be categorized as descriptive, hypo- 
thetical, and emjpirical. Descriptive literature includels program des- 
criptidns, literature reviews, and general summaries of pplice proce- 
dures and activities. Program descriptions cover program planning, 
structure,- operation, and occasionally evaluation.. Literature and ^ 

\ 

historical reviews are infrequent. 

Hypothetical literature on juvenile disposition is extensive. It 
is characterized by broad statements and unsubstantiated claims about 
the nature^ functions, and value of referral programs. Empirical studies 
are infrequent, usually examining characteristics of juvenile offenders 
and their effect on case disposition. Police referral rate« are rarely 
computed since most empiriteal literature approaches referral from a community 
agency or juvenile court rather than a police perspective. 

There is an extensive literature on alcoholism and the criminal 
justice system dating from the 1880s. The meritis of .treati^ alcoholism 
as a disease rather than a criminal offense have been debatefd through- 
out American history; as early as 1910, attemptaj^were made, to decriminalize 
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public intoxication. Yet studies relating police referral to public^ " 
inebriation were almost nonexistent until the 1960s. Additional 'infor- 
mation about Alcoholism coupled with the legal precedents and reforms 
of the 1960s have increased interest in police referral of drunks. 
Between 1962 and 1968. four major court decisions afffected police dis- 
position of .public inebriates'. In Robinson v. California (1962) the 
court struck down a California statute on inebriation because it 
constituted cruel and unusual punishment. Drunkenness, but not ' 
criminal behavior resulting from it. was defined as an illness instead 
. of a criminal offense in Driver v. Hinnant (1966). The court ruled 
that alcoholism was a defense for public intoxication.' Easter v. the 
District of Columbia (1966) supported this principle and cited 
alcoholism as a special and valid defense. It differed from a defense 
based on mental illness in that instead- of the offender not knowing that 
he or she was doing anything wrong (as with mental illness), the alco- 
holic was not committing an offense merely by being drunk in" public. 
In "Powell V. Texas 0968). the court held that alcoholism was a disease, 
but did not remove xrimihal sanctions for public intoxication. For a 
review and history of the move toward decriminalization, see Kurtz and 
Regier (1975) ; for additional background see Room (1976). 

Three factors underly these decisions and corresponding changes ' . 
in attitu||s ^ward treatment of public inebriates: 

• As medical research focused on prevention and treatment 
alcoholism was recognized as a medical problem instead . 
of a criminal matter. . ' 

* J"^*ydes shifted from emphasizing protection of society 
from drunks to protection of drunks from disease. 
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• Arrest of alcoholics was normally practiced in a highly 
discriminatory manner; laws against public inebriation 
were applied almost exclusively to skid-row drunks. 

These and other factors culminated in the passage of the Uniform 

Alcoholism and Intoxication Treatment Act in 1971, adopted in several 

states. The Act holds that alcoholics ai^d intoxicated persons may 

not be subjected to criminal prosecution sii^ly because they are 

^irunk in public; they should be allowed access to treatment facilities. 

Polipc shoujd transport them or hold them in protective custody .until 

^^I^ce is avariabje in a treatment facility. For an analysis of the 

backgrbu^ci and eftectis of the passage of the Uniform Act in California 



see Goodmari* tl9^7Sl'^.# 

Literature on police Tiefefi^al of public drunks dates from 1962 
^d emphasizes the need to decriminalize public inebriation. Apparent 
settlement of the legal debate and consequent efforts^^ many states 
to remove public drunkennesi as an arrestable offense have led observers 
to examine other questions relating tc^crime and alcohol. Hypotheses 
have appeared relating effects of departmental policies andjo^ficer 
training to likelihood of police referral of public drunks to detoxi- 
fication facilities. Articles^ have examined effectiveness of detoxi-. 
fication and other forms of treatment. Most data come fr(Mn small 
sample surveys o^ police agencies or detoxification programs. Few 
studies have attempted experimental designs or instituted controls; 
even fewer have compared effects of various forms 6f police organiza- 
tion or policies on likelihood of referral. As vith juvenile referral, 
programs are so different that comparison is difficult. 



* In our review we discuss a certain category of public inebriates - 



skid-row drunks, vagrant alc^|(ij|^i9li^ „o crim? except 

• public'drunkenness; We do noj JlJ^k^i 
while under the influence no3fVc|:;;*|c^^ on "respectable" 

or white-collar alcoholics . \::0H0^^MfA;:in both the literature 
and this review, applies .to/po3|i^^:i^^^ or directing publics 

drunks to detoxification or, ^hei;lr^^^ 

Our third area of <^^a^^t;^^!.p0ice intervention into 
domestic crises. Domesti<^|r|^;ii^t^^ n^^. the assistance of 

an independent agent tq j^k^g^^^^ ^^^^ 
dem^S inmediate attent^cm^ ^^tl^^^ 197^ . 421). 

Domestic distui^ances hav|:r^^i^^^^ attention 'becajise of 

the inordinate numbei; o^: ca^i^fr^^^ time" spent -answeriU^i,os| ^ 
^lls , ymcers ^^uTed:M:i0^^ Ifflstaie / 

■ StudieS/iiu t\^ ipe i:?6&^:.:^^Jii^^ that PQlicU$e^se :tl|,,,..: \ ' ' 

-family crisis V/tuatibTiS^^^^^^ se«lirig:i*L/ 0^ 

prev^ntij^ thejf from^xe^ur^ engendered oppo^ng ||j»c;au^ 

>V;conclusion,reinp^^?l|:^^^ is that' doni4^|^^^ 

^ are-^W^: ^lice: matt^Ji:^ spend' theit time 

.and . leave the probl^ sbdx^i The other is t6 imprpii^^^^^^ 

.police ^ffectrvenes?:in c^^^^^ crises, thereby incria|i^^ 

^the efficiency ahd: effeptfi^en service agencies/ ^ Z^^^^ 

,■" Cbncuri'ent M% P^H^e att^^^ to Cope with escalatin^;^rp4ems' ' :| 
Of domestic' viol^nce. 1^^^ of ^ bf! cohwirniitj; ■ / 

assistance to peppl^ in. h^^ intervention. Based oi^r^e^l ^; 

in mental h^th anci psycholpgy. crisis intervention techniqvies 



acknowledg^'that^tf t^^^^^^ lose the ability to cope with pr^ie|| 



and require iHBediate assistance. Lack of assistance can be critical 
and may invoke police intervention. In many communities social service 
agencies provide crisis intervention services, but their response capa- 
bilities are sometimes limited; long waiting lists, short office hours, 
and an insufficient range of responses means many people in need of 
assistance are not being reached. Mental health prdf^Sssic^nals began " • 
to/seek more effective means of providing immediate help. The more 
peoplt reached in fijne, they theorized, the fewer resources required 
to help tjij^W^^ effectively they could be treated. 

Despite the traditional animosity between social workers and 
police, it seemed apparent to some practitioner^ 'that both stood to 
gain from cooperation. Social workers had training and long-range 
tounseUng capability.; police had 24 -bour:. '♦instant" availability, 
mobility, krid^wbre often the first agency called in emergencies. 
The combination and cooperation of the two .services , it was argued, 
could only enhance each, other's effectiveness, resulting in better 
service. Police crisis intervention programs thus evolved from 
theories pf crisis management and a t)ositive attitucje toward police 
as social service providers. Police intervention programs were 
developed in various cities to test theories and methods of improving ^ 
services, 

A crisis "occurs when an individual faces a situation that is \ 
for a time insurmountable through the utilization of customary methods 
of problem solving" -(Farmer and Kowalewski,^ 1976: 115). Doijestic ^ 
crises ^center on problems within^a family, but can include disputes , 
between individuals not legally related (intimates living together, ) 
neighbors, or a landlord/tenant situation) or a personal crisis, such 
as attempted suicide. . 
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As Parhas (1971) notes, Wn the dispute or 'crisis is among close 
relations, it is not a regular criminal situation and calls for different 
police ackon. " fhe International Association of Chiefs of Police states 
. that power of arrest shoul^ exercised only as^ last reso^en 
dealing with family disputes (Pamas. 1967) ! Officers' actions re- 
fleet their recognition of the importance of interpersonal relationships 
in the disputei, officers tend to favoT.^adjustment of domestic disputes 
rather than arrest (Pamas, 1971). 

- The typical family-crisis intervention project Is desiimed to 

^ bv li»KUr i- T °* i"»=<li«e Intervention, and 

^ J- ««-e selective referrals t^joclal agencies 

•nie goal of most family" crisis intervention projects is, to develop 
sen^tVe. skillful police intervention that can reduce the number of 
«saults\ homicides, and other crimes resulting from (fomestlcviplence. 
Sid^ produ^s may be improvement of police-community rela^4&'and 
reaction of^^fficer injuAes. For the defiriitiye statement of the 
SrobJ-em and .-a ^psule review of several polici ci^isis intervention 
programs, see LiWan" and Schwartz (1973). 



Hypothesis 1: Police Agency Policie^ 

The' literature co^W^ effects of departmental policies on the 
likelihood of referral onll indirectly. ,,Much "of -it concemx^icer 
discretion in case disposi\ioiK^,jq.a^^ broad' discretion 

in delivering services is niw widely accepted, "m the past thfe pre- 
valent assumption of both the police and the public was that the police 
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had no discretion'— that their job was to function in strict accordance' 
with the law" (Goldstein, 1977: 93). Officers are often flexible in 
deciding case disposition. Setting departmental policy may curtail 
officer discretion and replace it with specific decision-making 
criteria (Davis, 1969^). By limiting officer discretion, departmental 
referral policies affect officers' behavior in social 'service cases . 
rt is difficult, however, to discern what (or if) specific referral \ 
policies exist in a department. 

Klein interviewed chiefs in 46 departments- and* found that they - 
had developed no specific referral policy and judged each case on its 
merits (Klein, 1971). Sundeen attempted to classify policies of eadfX 
juvenile unit that he studied, but had to resort to impressions when he^l 
found that juvenile bureau administrators were not able to specify policy 
guidelines (as reported in Wilbanks, 1975: 166). Ndne of the l?> depart- 
ments involved in Wilbanks ' study had specific, written policies to guide 
officers* referral deci'sions: r. 

this lack of a specific written policy seems to haye resulted 
in considerable dis^^greeirtent ainong the juvenile units as to 
exactly what constituted departmental policy and, perhaps, ^ 
resulted in disparity within the tmits as to case disposition y 
(Wilbanks, 1975: 175). . 

Cressey and McDennott note the importance of considering policy in 
light of the considerable informal referral' activities of polic^t, 



Agents of the juvenile justice system are asked to avoid c^ficial, 
formal actions in their processing of juveniles in trouble. 
Stated another way, the agents are asked to use their own judg- 
ment, 'to exercise individual discretion, to take informal and 
unofficial actions. But when individual discretion is manifested 
in informal actions, there surely has to be a ^harp reduction 
in the formal rules directing the agent's conduct, with a 
consequent muddling of the criteria on which decisions are based 
(Cressey and McDermott, 1973: 56). 
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Neverthtel«ss. sev«^iral authors have attea^pt^ to assesS.the effetts\ . 
of police agency policies on referral. Sundeen^ssertatitm measured 
effects oif departiMntai* policy on diversion ratel i||i7^ juvenile units 
in to» Angeles County, m, dicWtoMzed .dep*r^<fe fcj^pidi«g^to whether 
supervisors perceived their department as" having a^^ljtcy of afcffeving 
high or low counsel Ind release rates. TTiere Was no significant 
relationship betweervhis policy variable and actual departmental diversion 
rates, a finding attributed to, differential input, ^varying d«^ees of 
control, and P9licy implementation (Sundeen,, 1972). 

Cicourel noted that delinquency rates ot two large cities were 

vety different and anaiyzed:;,the procedural arrangements for hM^^ . 

juvenjles .in both cities* ite concluded that organizational polices 

for identifying and processing juveniles directly determined the size 

of the "social problem" (Cicourel, 1968)*. , 

One of the few empirical studies dealing With police juvenile 
policies, was Pizzuto's examination of departments serving cities'of 
.50,000 to 100,000 population in Massachusetts. Pizzutp discovered that 
police juvenile officers and. administrators often agree about the kinds 
of juvenile programs police should adopt, fte found that they agreed on 
the need for police -community agency liaison, informal pi^bation for 
offenders, police-sponsored delinquency' prevention programs*, and juvenile 
counseling services., They also agreed that juvenile officers should aid 
administrators in establishing juvenile' treatment policy. : Despite their 
agreement Pi zzuto noted that there is still a divergence between opinion V 
and performance; actual performance of duties deemed important by both 
groups was sometimes much different than that set out in departmental 



policies. Officer discretion often overrule<l* departmental guidelines ^ 
(P^zzuto, 1967). ' ; . - . 

Chamelin (1975) notes tHat patrol officers are often the initial- 
criminal justice system contact for juveniles and that officers' 
decisions to refer or otherwise handle a case .are influenced by a 
variety of factors; including "police agency policies.^ Maclver notes 
that specific criteria for making arrests seldom exist, but where there 
ar^ departmental policies such as the type and amount of training 
^ required for patrol officers — they will affect officers' decisions. 
Decisions about juvenile disposition rely heavily on the officer's 
training and experience. Departments should establish juvenile aid 
bureaus; specialized ^officers are needed to handle juveniles since ^ 
platrol offSi^ers are frequently improperly trained (Maclver, 1966). 

One of the most ijrportant studies of the effects oi^ departmental 
policies on disposition of juvenile cases was Wilbanks' examj-nation of 
police agencies in 13 ci^ties. He tested several hypotheses abou;t th^ 
effects of officer perceptions of departmental policy on case decisions, 
and examined policy effects on referral rates. Data indicated that 
dispositions varied by department; 40 percent of the variance in the • 
decision to insert juveniles into the criminal 'justice system, and 50 
percent of theflp^riance in referrals, was attributable to variation in 
. the /Officer '^department. Disparity in casi dispositions within depart- 
ments was not associated with differences in officers' policy perceptions 
and resulted from unspecified factors (Wilbanks, 1975; 163). 

Wilbanks' failure to find any relationship between perceived policy 
and departmental decision making was due in part to problems in measuring 
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the policy variable; policy Was sudh a vague term that developing 

indicators was difficult. Departmental administrators were unable 

tfo specify policies. Wilbanks reliied on hypothetical questions, 

answered by administrators, for his measures. -Though departmental /^ 

guidelines, if they exist, might be expected to influence officers' ' 

case dispositions in the field, officers apparently placp little ^ 

credence in agency policies on case disposition. ^ . 

Several studies have suggested the need to develop. and ^ 

.implement specific written policies for juvenile refeiral (Myren and 

Si^aiison, 196^; President 's j:onjft|ission, 1967aV Kobetz, 1971), 

Kobetz emphasizes the importanqfe of formal, written ;pol icy: v» 

s^w. It is necessary for police supervisors to clearly define 

guidelines for the exercise of discretion in juvenile cases 
^ limit and govern choice of action and establish a justification 
^for the choioes which are made . . . Policy is a formal t 
pronouncement providing standard instructions to act in 
prescribed ways under specified conditions in order, to achieve, 
desired 5b jectives. Policy is a declaration of intent and - 
signifies the crystallized ndeals of the basic philosophy 
of management , translating this philosophy into action (Kobetz. i 
1971: 113, 125). 

WilbanKs niptes the potential danger of juventle units failing to 
establish written policy. Injjividual office!irs ifiay 9Wate their own 
rules-o^-thi|mb that dist:9rt or .subvert departm^ 
1975:/176-177) . Myren and Swansc^ suggest thats police guidelines 
be established after consultation ifith juvenile court staff ; to 
assure that guidelines are understooaP'and applied correctly, ref^ral ^^^ 
criteria must be continually reviewed CMyxen and Swanson, 19^; 2aO . ' 

In addition to focusing on officer discretion in case dispositi^^, \ 

. J. ■ . ^ '"i ' ^ y ^ 

there is some discussion in the literature bf policy <iefinihg. trhe role." 



of the police in social service .delivery, establishing specialized 

• • •■•>'■•...•' . ■ 

internal units to delivervthose services, and assessing the coercive, 
nature of ref err a l.'-^ Confusion oyer the proper police role iti deliv- 

• . ' , ^ * ". -2 . ■ • ■ 

£rin^ social services has retarded de>^lopment of agency* policies 
for. treatment of jtiveniles, public drunks, and. persons involved in / 
donestic dispute^. Duxbury's evaluation of Youth ^Services Bureaus 



points out that most police departments iTN€ali,fomia set nd criteria. 

for referring juyeniles ^to YSB, thus limiting YSB's effectiveness^*, . 

(Duxbury, 1973). Bercal's study of citizen calis to police in Detroit 

and St.^ Loui^ showed that departments had no established policies for 

handling noncrimina'l calls for. assistance: J 

There exists at thiis time no cpn^ensus.,^ either, among police or 
the communitieis tKey serve ,^n ^thie de^ee and legitimacy of 
police involvement in the community. A variety of questions 
jare raised,, therefore, by each call for assistance-: is the 
caller asking the police t<* perforiit sefvices within the . . 
r,ecogniz^ polices responsibility? How, should the call be 
V ' handled? Shojuld^ medical' assistance be given? ^ ^If so", to 
V " what extent? How prepared should officers be- to give advice 
or other direction? (Bercal,- 1970: 686) . J ' • 

Lack of consist^ent policy across departments has. led some aut^iors 

to argue that police ^hould avoid involvement with juveniles a^ter ' 

initial cojitact (Flamfliang, 1972). Myneflftand Swanson also think police 

' ■ ^' * ' ' \ J- " ■ • . ■ 

should no^^uhdertakje juvenile treatment. Police referral policy should 
specify that referrals be limits to information, provision (^^en and 
Swanson, 1962}. ^ ' * 
' Discretion may lead to creative and indivi[^ual application of . 

■ '''^v-- ■ ' • ■ — • . ■*■ ■ '■' " - 

the law, but may^ also be used for c^rcive purposes. Some authors have 
argued that 'all referrals should be voluntary^ thus avoiding situations 
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where police act as "judge and jury: ^If referrals are coercive, then 
police ha)|p unbridled discretionary powers of case disposition (Kelley, 
Schulman, and Lynch, 1976), The Task Force Report: Juvenj,le Delinquency 
and Youth £rime recommended ^Sat referrals to Youth Services Bureaus .be 

' vis • ' - 

voluntary, ^and that allfe referrals^^receive fol4ow-up investigations to. 
monitoi^' progress of the treatntent. Special emphasis wasplaeed on the 
need for voluntary disposition of nonjudicial cases' (President 's Com— 
mission, 1967d) . Polic)^ may be applied inconsistently. -Twb'persons 
contacted by officers from the iame department regarding the sam^^ 
offense may r^eive di^fferent dispositions, iS|fepend^^ less on agency - ' 
policy and more on officer and* citizen attitudeaSt arid cliaracteristics 



(National Institute of Mental Health, 1971b), " # 

( Another policy decision bearing on referral is t^e Establishment 



o£ internal, specialized police units. Juvenile referral^literature 
discusses the role of-youth aid bureaus at length. Early pt>lice admini- 
stration texts suggested establishing separate juvenile tihits to handle 
both criminal and noncriminal problems. Ellingston (1948) ^ists three 
functions of police juvenile bureaus: (1) handling young offenders 
taken into custody, (2) discovering and preventing delinquency, knd 
(j3) liaison between the police department |nd the qommunity. Juvenile 
aid bureaus play a key role in police referral. Evei) though their 
officers may n6t make initiaP contatct^^wit^ juveniles, the bureaus 
may explicitly or implicitly foliate policy on the use of referral 
in cases involving predeliifjquerits or prisons with delinquent tendencies. 
Some referral programs deliberately nevoid handling predelinquents, 



whUcijOthiers deal With tliem exclusively (California Youth, Authority, 
1976: Clessey and McDenDoU^ 1973) 



^ T^r^ is Ifess discussioniof the ^ffects of police jreferral policies 



for public in^T^tion than^jgfor Jia1ldlin|[ juveniles. Since 1963 emphasis 

in th^ literature on Bj^M-^^ alcoholism has switched from recpm- 

mending incarcei!*ation ox public drunks to recommending referral to ^ 

% 

detoxiigication j.jii>r Ot]jer tri5atmen|: centers. Until 1971 the*e was * 
little discussion of th§ effects of police agency policies', Spme 
authors^fcommented that public drunks detailed by police were not being. 
j^jgiveih a choice between the drunk ^tank or voluntary admission to tre^tment'^ 
facAMilies, Even, this choice was a^sfemantic one; the drunkj, if capable 

of rea5oi\ed '^Choice, would probably favor the drunk tank because it was 

\ « ^ 

a Wiarm pH^ce to sleep he or she would be released quickly. Early ^ 



literat|ire was flso concerned that polisge treatnient of public inebriates 

was unequal and^ that sl§|d-rovr drunks received harsher treatment 

• ^ ' • ' ^^^ ' " 

middle-;*6r upp^-ciass(^runifB, There were suggestions that treatment 

of alcoljplfcs be startflardizedythrough ^careful development and aj^plicatibn * 

of departmental poJLiciel^CMatejicka, , , ^ 

^ ^Recent liter^Jure has be|;\m paying more atl;ention to the rple 

departmental policies ^play in treating drunks. S^eral studies hav^^ 

argued that the ojily time *oficeu^f)iould b^sgpme invol^d^in hahdl^ng 

drunks is in traniiiporting them to treatment faodlities^Cl'lttman^ ,^975; 

fCMA^> 1975), . For referral td be successful ,^ipi§>li6ies must be r^nlist^ 

and overtly stated so that officers will know what actions are expected ^ 

of them. - ^ yj; 



Because of their discretionary powers, Ottenberg and Carpey 
(1&74) suggest that police implement detailed and specific policies 
for handling public drujika. Most authors favor instructing officers 
to refer drunks to volunti^ry detoxification centers for treatment 
(Nimmer, 1971; but see Owens, 1973, who indicates that pdlice prefer 
to refer drunks to involuntary programs), Nimmer argued that while 
most police referral programs were voluntary in word not in 
spirit, obtaining a truly voluntary*. system of alcoholic treatment 
would require eliminating police from the referral pro<iess. He 
concluded that agencies encouraging officer coercion of drunks 
discourage the benefits of treatment (Nimmer, 1971). 

Although departments implement different policies for hajidling 
drunks, their scope is limited by^tate l^s. In several states that 

have decriminalized public ' intoxication, arrests of drunks have 
■ • ■ rffe ^ 

fallen-far below previous levels. Yet. in practice police can Wr- • , 

^" " ' ' " 

cumvent the new laws by several methods, including arresting drunks 

for disorderly cwducts Few departments have established criteria* 

for deciding when disorderly, conduct asfisociated with drinking warrants 

arrest and prosecution. Disposition of public inebriates remains the 

province of the individual officer; it is. doubtful that even state laws 

can •»di6tal^e. departmental policy irv, this matter. 

Literature ?about effects of police referral policy on domestic crisis 

intervention does not discuss policy in general, but concentrates pn 

one particular policy f the:rjequirement that of ficers^^^ttend crisis 

intervention training coursps. Handling crisis situations is one duty 



where officer discretion is likely to supercede^ iall but tiKe most 
general departmental policies. Administrative decisions to train 
officers in techniques* of conflict management nlediati on, arid psycho- 
logical coliriselingvrepresent the, priiaary policy choice for crisis 



inter^ritiori refearrals, 



'fx? 




\y /. "^A feey is^^e^is the role for which trainii)g prepares officers. 
the>.problem of rble conflict the discrepancy between officers' 



expected ^ol^s and those actually required receives considerable 
attention,- Entry-level training usually highlights officers' law 
enforcement role at the expense of their serviple role; training curricula* 
emphasize the danger of the job arid reinforce the hard-line image of 
the police officer. Training often superficially discusses coiranun,ity 
relations, referral systems, victims' rights and needs, self -awareness, 
crisis interveiition, - and the importance of knowing the charactei^i?tics 
of the coromianity one serves (Sandler, 1975; Farmer and Kowalewski , ' 1976) , 
There has been little police training and few attempts to intrease 
police effectiveness in handling domestic crisis situations" (Barocas, ' 
1974). ^ "Few police officers have the behavioral science training 
necessary *f or effettive family crisis intervention** CDriscoll, Meyer, 
ani Schanie, 1973: 64). Pamas (1967) notes that training applicable 
to family crisis calls usually focuses on means of minimizing officers' 

physical danger ralJIfier than on how to best vesol^ jih^ crisis. 

' ^ ' . . • ' ^' . * 

Officers are aware of v^knfesses in basics training progtams. In 



a study of different- training curRtula officers were^ asked to rank 
aspects^ of their training that should receive greater attention in . 



future course designs. Areas most commonly mentioned were public and 
community relations, handling emotionally charged situations, basic 
psychology, abnormal psychology (particularly etiology), local problems, 
and sociology (Engle, 1974) . 

Policies emphasizing crisis intervention techniques in training 

may have ia practical advantage for both the department and the community. 

y 

Bard (1975) suggests that polici^ and social service agencies share^ 

responsibility for intervening in conflicts and crises. Others suggest 

* ■ \f ■ 

that proper training may help reduce hazards to poli^^e intervening in" 

Hi 

domestic disputes. Of the 786 officers killed in the United States ' ^ 
between 1963 and 1973, 103 (13 perceht) were responding to domestic 
disturbance calls (Goldstein, Monti, Sardino, and Green, 1971), Mills 
(1973) reports that 22 percent of all police fatalities, and up to 
40 percent of ill police .injuries,, occur while officers are arbitrating 
disputes. Baroc#s (1974) sees intervention training as a possible means 
of relTSving the personnel shortage in, the community mental health fields 
as well as contributing substantially to crime prevention by reducing * 
the high recidivism rate among disputing families. Policies establishing 
effective psychological tr^ning s^oul^ havfe-f positive, influence on 
general police performance and prevention of. violence. 

Among the major research projects examining ^effects of training 
policies on .pcaice/re^ferraloVare Bard's study of the Family Crisis' Inter- 
v^ntion Unit (FCIU) i^ New York City and a follow-up study conducted in 
Louisville by Driscoli; Meyer, and S^hanie. In the pioneering New York, 
project 16 patrol officers received special training in handling domestic 
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crises. After training they were assigned to a 24-hour team handling 

all crisis calls within a single precinct; when not answering crisis 

calls t,hey patrolled their regular Mats. The FCtU car was ejquipped ; 

with files of all previous faaiily crisis calls, descriptions of , / 

incidents and actions taken^ a directory of available comnRulit^ -V 

resources and special referral fbrins designed to inake it easier fdf / 

citizens , to receive referral services (Ba#d, 1970b3 . ^ ] i j,^- 

■ ' '' . ' . 

♦ ■ ■ ' <f 

Bard's findings d^etoonstrated that increased training in cri^s 

■ ' • ■ ' ■ V ' 
intervention techniques re*st(lted in iiicreased iiuril^ers of referred 

citizens actually contacting, . community agencies^ for a«sist§tn(Je.' .? 

Citizens referred by trained FCIU officers were jpore liit^ly 



contact social service agencie^s than were citizens .referred by nbn-^^-^ 

■ ■■• . ^ ■ / ■ ■"■v.. ■ ■ 
trained officers. FCIU officer? al?o tt&Ie =referrai^ to a 

' . ^v;^-^ ■ ' , ■ : . ^ 

of agencies and received fewer injuties from cititen aiss 
other officers. Bard qoncluded thatj^pecialized trai 
to diffuse potentially violent sit;iaati6ns. Officers^we 
to social workers or psychologists; ril^er, they were 
themselves m^e effective in ,^their job.. 
general ist/spe^iaiist roie^of ECIU off icep , ^ concept 



applicable to a variety of specialized police i^gts , imrlu^ng the 




juvehilfj bureau (Rftird, 




E)riscoXl,; Heyer, ;ini^^^&^ project in loi^^i^e 



by Barfl. Tlie Louis^iljre 



to te^ hy^oth^ej^s simiTAr :to"tl«)se^^^ bi 

pri^^ 3^iffejg|l froB^ York in that off icers \^(ere, s^ej^ected 

for tJr|ftining a ra^^m basis, ^^^y regarding/ apparent inte^^st or 
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^aptitude in haaidling domestic excises . Trained officers we^erttSs^pied 
to regular duty, and di4 not remain with a special unit. CYl^^pioTi 
included interviews with off j.cers and citizens served, asp^j^^,|^^^^ 
crime rate and recidivism criteria used by Bard (Driscoll /Ji^lyic?!*^ ahd 
Sthanie, 1973) . < 

The Louisville study^ emphasized methods of evalua^t^^ri^is v 
\4nte:0rentiDn training projects; its aiith^irs felt that B»^'^,^\eyalii^ 
.relied tod heavily on crime statistics, which alone We 
to judge training's effects. They argued that ;i,f in^^fShfSpri wa« 
acceptai>ter pbli^e taisk, then the prograaryshould be mea^^ei 
criteria^ ^l^tingVto the conduct of t|je service fT-e,, thtou^^^^g^g^cting 

ough the sample of persons refetsiS§^^)^" the 

similar 

ifo^vj^ple bfi^^KiB^^^^^^ Bard found tha^t^^^^^'cerit of referf^^ed 

as;5istance, 
tr^ilning was deemed 



the citiz'ei^$ served) '^ 

^uis^lj^e ^^r erne ly small} it reached co"' '^" 

. ■ .... ■ J . . . . . ^ ify'i^ '** 




^ citi^h3> a^tiially co^ta^ted a social service a'g§ 




'V . V j^omp i^rt Lou^ville, In both c 

i \i stfccess^; althd^gh. rates of citizens contacting community agencies 

were Ip*!^. Sfeither' study compared refferral rafj^^^der the crisis inter- 



'^^ _ . Yejitibn;|)|ojeOt>with referral rates fdr similar^ses prior to project 



incept io^^4^^ 



^r changes ins poiic^trainiii^ curricula came a 
. ctnrre^po^lding ffr changes in format . ,^§^eral authors note the 

neceis^ity\of c^i)&iffiitg principles rrom several fields when tea^chihg 
techniwSs of domestic crisi intervention. They suggest that tradi- 
' tioinal cifes^^ is insufficient for teaching necessary 
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Mediation and counseling skills. ^ combination of educational styles 

is required to teach personal interaction methods, basic socjtal 

science p^nciples, and role-playing (Bard, 1970b, 1971; Dri$coll, 

Meyer, and Schanie, 1973; Barocas, 1974; Coffey, 1974b; and Goldstein, 

Monti, Sardino, and Green, 1977)^ 

The Rochester (NY) Family Crisis Intervention Team t^ACIT) , 

■ . • \ 
inaugurated in June 1974, paralleled the training approaches 

of other ii^tervention projects. It included extensive training in 
intervention techniques,, use of e^^perienced consultants to assist in 
cArriculi^m development, and use of video-taped, open-end^d dramatic ^ 
skits/' ^e program also called for police to acquire a working know- 
ledge o^available community resources appropriate to client needs 
and development of referral procedures (Hill, 1974). / 

Not all experts believe dramatic changes in training methods 

*> , ' • 

will improve officers' ability to handle domestic crises An inter- 

vention program in Oakland, California, ^was designed around the theory 

rfehat police officers do not need,- intense,; lengthy training sessions 

to respond effectively to domestic crisis calls. With a minimum' of 

training they can rely on judgment and experience (Pamas, 1,971). 

The St. Louis County (I^issouri) Police Department reported that 

limited lectures refocused off^ers' attention on attempted suicides. 

A Chicago Police Department Training Bulletin^suggqsts methods fo^ 

handling domestic disturbances: ^" ' 

You oan usually adjust, the situation by giving a common sen's'e 
' explanation to all parties involved or by referring the com- 
plainant to -the proper agency or by advising them to consult 
their own attorney (Parnas, 1967: 919). 
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Yet Chicago patrol officers were not provided any specific referral 
information to help them fulfill this function. 

Hypothesis 2: Police Agency Structure and Organiz^gtti'on 

Research into the effects of organizational and structural 
variables on police referral has been minimal. Factors '^such as agency 
size, command structure, hierarchy , specializatioil, and^ decentralization 
ail seem likely to affect officers' decisions to r^fer. Presence of 
internal units capable of handling referrals --a juvenile bureau, 
a Social work team,, a family crisis intervention unit, or a combination 
youth aid officer-civilian counselor unit could all influence referral 
decisions ^nd expected outcomes, 

Wilson (1968a) is one of the few experts to deal directly with 

effects of police juvenile bureau organization on^Tikelihood of referral. 

^He suggests that differing patterns of organization and police styles 

affect juvenile processing. His two-city study examines effects of pro- 

fessionalism and community attachment on juvenile case dispositions. 

A professional department is one governed by: 

values derived from general, impersonal rules which bind 
' all members of the organization and whose relevance is 

independent of circumstances of time, place, or personality. 
A nonprofessional departiAent (fraternal) relies to a greater 
extent on particularistic judgments * . . The prgfessional 
department looks outward to universal, externally valid, 
enduring standards; the nohprofessionai department looks 
inward at the informal standards of a. Special group and 
distributes rewards and penalties according to how well 
a member conforms to them (Wilson, /'1968a: 107). / 

Wilson concludes that police professionalization is antithetibal* 

to the objective of referral — keeping youths away from courts. 
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Profelssional officers -are educated and come from different back- 
grounds than the juveniles' they handle. Officers cannot identify 
With juvenile problems, tend to seek court petition instead" of 
fbcusing on causes of juveniles' problems, q^id urge restrictive, 
rather than- therapeutic measures. The professional department,, is 
highly bureaucrat f zed; organizational rules are implemented to e^isure. 
that officers behave properly in nondiscre^onary matters . Officers - 
in, this depaiitment tend to treat juveniles accor-dirig to rules and 
without regard for individual and situational differences. They -make 
tvdce as many juvenile contacts as' officers .in the fraternal department, 
and petition almost twice as manyijuyeniles to court; these differences 
are nor attributable .to crime rates, but/ to departmental style. 
^^''S^ „In the centralized, professional department record-keeping is 
extremely detailed and officers are likely to convert discretionary 
• matters into nondiscretionary matters by treating juveniles according 
to a; strict interpr^t^ltion of departmental rules.. Other organizational 
r factors such as assignment of juvenile officers to precincts, length 
-of stay in precincts, frequency of group meetings, and types of. records 
kept, also strongly influence officer activities and referral decisions. ' 
Departments .that assign all juvenile officers to a single office,^ 
schedule Tegtilar group meetings, emphasize continual in-service training, 
and-requrire unitform and detailed records are more likely to have high 
frequencies of contact with juveniles . , In departments where juvenile 
officers work separately out of precinct stations, meet together 
infrequently, do not receive continual training, and are not required 
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to keep careful records, unofficial contacts are more likely to result 
in referral. 

Wilson's study points out two problems in assessing effects of 

departmental organization on referral. activities, first, by concentrating 

' ^ ^'^ . - 
on the juvenile bureau, Wilson did not examine a pi'imary source of 

referrals: patrolmen in the field. Juvenile olfficers may make referrals, 

but they also receive them from patrol officers (internal referral). 

Second,. Wilson focused ^on formal referrals only and most were to juvenile 

court. Informal information exchanges or referrals to community 

agencies were not discussed. From Wilson's findings we can hypothesize 

that in professional departments tbe likelihood of police referral is 

directly related to the existence of formally sanctioned referral systems: 

written agreements with acceptable community agencies, or carefully 

planned chains of refe^^al from patrol offipers to the juvenile bureau. 

In the absence of such systems we would expect profes§iohal , centralized 

departments to make few rrals. Decentralized, fraternal, departments , 

however, will probably make many more referrals even without aVformal 

System. Referrals from officers in these departments are likely to be 

informal and voluntary*, with little* or no coercion involved. 

Sui^^ln (1972) tested Wilsonj.s thesis that professional izat ion was 

negatively related to police referral rates for juvenile offenders. He 



developed a prDwgsionalizatioh scale and assignee! scores to each, of 47 
aep#r?ments in -"L^ Angeles County. He found no signif icant^relationship 
between his scJP^|Md frequency of juvenile diversion. Weiifer and Willie 
(1971), in attempti^j^ to explain why their dkta failed *to indicate a 
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racial bi^s in case dispositions, concluded tl{at % norm of fairnesk 



existed in juvenile bureau? through "organizajSa*^ expectancies." 
These expectancies negated inherent biases of jfuVenile officers; • 
bureau organization created rforms that affected case disposition to V 'i) 
* a greater degree than did attitudes and perteptiohs of individual 
officers. ^ . ^ ^ ■ 

Other organizational factors, such as presence or absence of 
a specialized juvenile unit, affect police referfar decisions. Depart- 
ments with no such unit are much more likely to seek court petitions 
(see Wilbanks, 1975: 23). Kahn's study of the New York City Police 
Department's Juvenile Aid Bureau indicated that the JAB refered fewer 
cases to community' agencies than' to its own Internal Service Unit. 
.The Service Unit investigated a juvenile's home situation, then' 
decided to either drop the case, petition it to court/ or establish 
a series of supervisory visits to the juvenile^s home (Kajinj ^ 195,1c) „ 

In a study of 37 police departments around Los' Ahgeles, '.Klein 

and Teilmann (1976) foUitd a positive relationship between^, e5tal)lishnj(Bnt 

( ■ ' ^' g ^ ' 

of in-house diversion programs and addition of new police djl^vi^iqns ' 

and staff. In-house^ro^rams were also associated with optimis^abj^t 

program effects. ' Most departments studied had initiated diversion "\ 

efforts as a result of the induqement of outside funding; these 

programs did not result in as many structural changes in the department 

In departments with no juvenile bureau, police occasionally 
, ■ ■ ■ " ^' ' / ' ■ ' 

V:5^^1oy referral as a means of case disposition yet favoi* other non- ' 
•. ■ , ' ^. * , ■ ' . • 

judicial methods. Adams contends that in about half of all cases^ in 



which a juvenile is detained, he is ,rrelea,sed jo his pstrents' (Adams, 
1968) . Other studies support this findj.ng- CEHingston, 1948; Shannon, 
1963;- Black and. Reiss, 1970r Gold, 1970; American Correctional Assoc ia-. 
tioii, 1972; KeXley, Schulman, ^nd Lynch, 1976). Goldman (1969) notes 
that not all apprehended juveniles are directed to court., jibT dtl( they 
always' appear on police records. - This has important implications 
for structuring police agencies. First, the number of reported police- 
juvenile contacts may be a function of agency record-keeping systems; 
some systems more accurately reflect the humber of actual contact^. -. 
Second, the number of persons referred by police who jactually contact 
an agency is difficult to detetmine if referra,ls are in^b^rmal and- 
unrecorded. 

Another organizational factor receiying little attention is, • 
agency size. In smaller -departments it is common for a- patrolman 

G 

or detective to assume the duties of ja jvfyenile aid officer in adciition 
to his ^regular tasks, Th^re is i!iti^f^^^|t^ on how tHis arrangement 



affects referral; because thesfe ^|fi|^ex^^^ inadequate training and 

too littj^e time to properly handle each case, they. may be^more likely 

than otiier officers to refer." Conversely,, almost all liai^er departments 

' ] ^ - . . 

have established either a. separate juvenile ^ureau or have assigned 

specific officers to juvenile cases. Cicourel (196§) , one of the few 

to examine, the pffects of size on" referral, concluded that^ departments 

wi^th large juvenile unit^ '^^^ to be^inor^ formal^ than those with small 

units, and therefore have lower, diversion- rates . He alsa noted that 

- ■ # 

^referral rates vary accc(rding tij'^whether a, department is^centrally 



located or, ha* juvenile officers based in each preciiict . He founi^ 
that centrally iQcatad imit/ were more isolated from the .connmmlty - 
and had lower diversion rates, " ' 

/ Klein. (.1973.) emphasizes that*" while the .original intention, of 
referral systems was to prevent jwe^ilfe delinquency, likelihood of 
mar be influence* by practical prdblems iri policing sSci'as 
officer- discretion,, departmental prosecutorial polici'gs, and VigjcTity 
Q*f chain of command.- P^OblemV Wiikh'a^ organization, such as whether 



or not withess fe^s are paid •'to-'j^licemen, are , also important. ' ' 
.Goldman ,(1969) .found that juvenil^^^ were mbre likelV to be petitioned 

court whpn of ficers ^received fees fot serving as witnesses in ' I- 
juvenile coort cases; when officers appeared on their own time, ; ' 
likelihood^ court petition-dropped. Similarly, Wilson (1968ar 'i 
^fpun<^, juvenile units less jLnc-lined to send cases to oOurt j*hen officers 
had to be Involved in the case up to the moment that tfie judge deter-, 
mined disposition. , • ^. 

,1^ Organizational structure' is, crucial in designing 'referral systems. * 
If -police, cart maiitain corttrol over, referral programs and clients,^ they" 
are more likely to adopt referral as 'a means of case disposition. Klein, ' 
et al . (1976: 113.114). listed six structural .means by which^lice- » • 
mfght maintain jthis control:.' ' = ; . , ' ^ 

' ■ ■» I ■ ■ ^ . ■ 

, ^n^house counselors: thermay be police officers,. private ^ 

^ . counselors on the police payroll , pg«dbation t)ffiqers, ^ ' 

V , , . public agency counselors. Clients ard. treated^ in" the-police • 

\ milieu. • , .V- i • *^ ... - 

■ ■ r '' • ' ^ *' . ' ' 

\ • ■ ■ f \ Pplice^based agencyV a referral setting which is' estabiished. by.' 
^or m close collaboration with, th© police and staffed' by .at - 
.^Sllttif^'"^ personnel. This agency may be located on or 

i^jlg^^artmentat premises.. - Police ai;e' very visi^^ 

referral process; Referral ^oes not mean "escape" from the " 
justice' system. ■ • ' . / ' - . 



• Selected referral Tesources ;^ police exercise cons ixleral?lj^ 
control by determining What agenci^^^ are sW^cted. to receive 
referrals. Preference is Hjsually fijr a pr*fess*«iinai agency 

'sT?5taffed with trained psychplogists, agencies Willing to keep 
IH^lfce InfoxTned about client progress, .the latter can be 
accomplished by formal or informal me&ns. 'J'' ^-^^hti^^ 

■ ■ \;^»^.''-''v ' - ^ i9 . ' ■■ ^ 

e Purchase pf service; police often pxjrchase the service of 
community agencies tor tre^j^tment of offenders, fees arjB often 
arranged on a performance basis ;3 if the client does not 
recidivate within a specified time, the agency receives an 
additional stipend Sver that arranged for a particular number 
of visits or number of hours of treatment. This means that 
treatment is often dictated to a large extent by police agency 
* preferences, . > ^ 

• P rogram orientation : police often take a proactive role' in 
Meking funds to establish particular types of programs, 
especially if they feel existing agencies or resources are 
insufficient, 'J^ere is then* little police inclination to 
turn over control tto others, ^ 

• The directorate : ^lice often sit on the governing -boards bf 

• referral programs and they usually have considerable authority* 
■* ' * - • 

thcf authors noted that existenoe ,Silf in-house programs is positively 

associated with program' initiation inside the department. Internal 

development usually le^ds to structural changes as program personnel 

and equipment ajje accommodated. External programs usually yield*^ fewer * 

strtictural changes and involve referf&l to outside agencies. • Thellargest 

inducement for establishirfg external referral pro jejcts is govemmei^ 

iding (Klein, et al., 1976: 116-117). 

Since literature on public drunkenness has focused on removing 

■ ■ ■ ^ 

the criminal aspects of alcoholism, few publication^ 5 have discussed 

' ^v. ' 

intei?ial police agency ^tructuire and -its effect^ on referral. ^:rior 



to the movement for external referral of inebriates to detoxification 
centers, there->^was discussion of intern^ feferral-^ to treatment facilities 



within jai^s (Bacon, 1949), This differed from current discussions of 



referral »not only in the internal placSbent of rehabilitation 

"facilities, but because' decriminalization was no^ cortsidered; public 

• • ^ * / ^ \- \ 

inebriation was still Regarded as a crime rather than an illness. • ' 

Eighteen years later detoxificati^ within decriminalized systems 
.was recpmmended (President's Commission, 1967c). ^ 

By thiB., 1970s literature had changed from recommending^ hat* 
police provide all services for apprehended alcoholics to suggesting 
that departments act as brokers* between inebriates, and community- 
provided, services. Zylman (1971) stated that a liaison within the 
pel ice. department was requjJted tb coordinate lUid refer alcoholics 

'-^^^ : . ; ■ • ' ■ ■ 

to- appTOpriate xpminunity counseling and information serviced Stratton 
(197S) suggested that if police were to base their programs on 
alcoholics' needs, rather than on ease of administration, a formal 
-police unit tor referral and coopei^t'ioh with community rehabilitative 
services was necessary. A similar suggestion was proposed at the Sixth 
Eagleville confference; participants recommended that ^each police 
precinct he staffed by a trained ^valuator who would identify inebriates 

« ; , . f», , ' ' - 

in need of treatment and choose the type of treatment- required (Ottenberg 

• ' ' ' /i, , . 
and Carpey, .1974) . ^ . - 

' . ^ / - ■ , ^' ' ■ . • ' ' • 

V Literature on police intervention into domestic crises is linked 

.to police agency structui'e and organization more than is literature 

on juveniles' and inebriated. Mudh of the intervention literature 

discusses proposals for implementing dbmestii crisis units within 

existi^ig departmental structure. Pamas riated that:. 

' since the initial responsibil'ity for responding to domestic 
disturbance calls appears to remain with the police; changes 
withln.and without the department appear^ necessary to more - ^ 
effectively deal with this problem (Pamas, 1967: 95^-957). 



Orte of the first proposals actually^ implemt^nted was Bafd's 
plan for^-a Family Crisis Intervention Unit (FCIU) within the New 
York City Police Department, Bard' felt that change in - departmental 
structure would Improve police performance^^ the advantage of both 
tlie department and the public. He stressed that the policie role in 

' ' ' ' K ' " 

crisis intl^ention should be added to regular duties of patrol officers 



A speciai§^ established exclusively to handle domestic ^dis- 

turbances c'puld soon become isolated and divided from the remainder <^f 
the department; offi'cers in the -unit could become alienated and l0€e 
the confidence and respect of other officers^ in the pilot program, 

w --■ ' ■. ■* , ■ ■• " 

'Bard made certain that the 18 officers picked for training in inter- 
v^entdon techniques were assigned tovregul^ patrol^uties when not 
handling jcrisis calls (^ard, 1970b)|. ^ 

Alexander disagreed with. Bard and' joined tHe President's 
^^^^^^mmi«sion ^report in recommending 'specialization, Officers Were 
categorized as "police agents "police officers," and "community,, 
service officers,'.' Under this division o$ labor, "specialization .will 

permit a more efficient, use of manpowervby encouraging officers to 

: . . ' ' ■ ^ . 

deyeltjT^: skU at which they are mdst'adept"^ (Alexander, 1971: 44) , 

An<.alt^1p^tive form of organization is the establishment of a 24-hour 

reflynral service within a 4epartment, Either' sworn, specialized 

offsKrs trained in crisis counseling ot nonpolice mei)tal health 

prc^fesionals cpuld staff such a^^it ari^und the clock (Goldstein, 

Monti', Sar^ino, £^nd Green, 1977). 

' Silverman and Silverman (1973) feel it is . imperative that police 

ntinuous referral resources af;ltheir disposal to handle crisis 
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situations. They recommend employing an officer or other trained pro- 
fessional as a social service coo^ridinator for the department. Iiya 
Dayton (OH) project, the service coordihajp^'s job was to establi|h 
a referral s/st em, follow through on ref^^rSfls made, and report back 
to the initiating officer. The aut^hors propose that this plan would 
save tine and iprbvide expenses necessary to train all officors in * 
usfng conmunity resources while at the same time imprpving service 
to citizens, they also believe that impleme^lation ora referral ' 
systea within a department will promote a positive publif image and 

. 'I ■ / ' * ■ 

iMprove police-community relations CSilverman a^d Sijyermlin, 1973). 
Andther major organizational thesis has be^ t^ecl by Treger 

and his associates (1972a^ ,1976b; 197^) . A<team of nonswom social 

■ ' ^- ■ 0 

workers was plai:^ Vti.1?hin several Illinois poAce departments. 

= ' * - . ' ♦ ' 

Working on a 24 -hour basis«i the'^mit received referrals from field 

officers, cotinMled citizens, intervened -in crisis situations, and 

made farmer refenjils to community agencies when warranted'. The 

social vjprk team v^^ designed'jto prot(/ide immediate service for pifeople 

\ in crisis, improve polisce-c^pmunity relations, and help alleviate 

courtSoverload J>y providing officers with an alternative to arrest. 

JPrior to .program impJJementation Tregpr found that officers were 

generally unable to identify most community social agencies and were 

, unlikely to make many referrals. Most cases were sent to court. 

After the team was well established, a.. figures showed that the ni^er 

of cases sent to juvenile court liad, drastically decreased . A , 

similar study -by Treger C1972a) demonstrated that after impl^menta-'*"'' 

tion of a social work te^m, police made iriore referrals. 

.. .^ ■ ■ . ' ' ^ • 
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Sandler argiijf^d^that crisis intervention programs: 

cannot be appended to police organizations. Ratiyft, they 
must be assimilated into thiese orga&iizations. Th4|sj ^ 
they must be examined for their philospphical and bij |iiga, ordI < 
implications and then reinforced at every, point in .tK^fcgani- 
zational structure (Sandier, 1975: 35). ^ ; iSR- 

. . * ^ . ■ * 

Sandler wa? concerned with establishing the orgdinizationai supp 

necessaxjy to sustain and integrate crisis intervention programs.' 

„ .... ^ 

inovation manag^mc 



^^lapprpached the problem from the perspectiy 
and organizational ^change. Managing innovatira 

•til ^ ' ' ' -."^ 

analysis of the ,phiJosophicaL and behavioral goa 



lired four ste^ 
implicatj 



of the program; analysis' of existing organizatipK^ii^ con;9istei:y -M 



blockagfe^ 



with the program; irfiarysis of key points of resi 
Within the organisation; and introductiotii^ot^;pfe6e$5?|Xpor^^^ ^ ^ 



program supports (Sandltr, 1975: 36). 

To meet crisis intervention .jprogram^gcWls / of f^^^ 
general ists/specialists sjcilled^miium^b rela^^^ ' 
intervention. This implies a clinjL^Vj&tlier ^hari^ m^^S^^' approach > r 
to policing and a shift from a pro<;!g^ral?^^^horitarianv military V ' ' 4 

cu9tij)^j^^'6*h;h^^ XJ^tiOnst ' 

re, l^l^rarchi^^^ of- orders,'''^ /V 

rigid supepior-subordinatj^relati^^ and imMrsbnal^ o^Jjlhe 



military organization are dysfiinctio>al for d^partm'ent^oncerned; v^th 
promoting human relations. '»A police^^ficet ^c^ only do on the outside <§!S^; 
(public contacts) What his organizatimi reinforces him for doingidn the 
inside" (Sandler, 1975: 38). \ ' - > • 



I' 



Departments with a paramilitary management style are viewted a^.^ 
bl^ekii^g. effective implementatipn offdomestic crisis intervention pro|rams 



Sandler lists 'areas that can become sources of orgai^lzktioni 
support for new progrtms and can also' xeduc^^fficers ' jifoli^r conflict * , 
created by contradictory expectations. Recniipnenit and selectibh of \ >, 
r^ew officers' can .h^ve immense impact on orgj^ntzatitmat< textur^^; 
serlection procedures shojild take t'^e total police^ role wit o Account. 
Trainihg IS also important to crisis interyentiah go|^l.§, as it nttst 
dear yith the tptal police role*; Training n^st oe ^iA^brcedv i>y' a '^^^ ^ 



^' • . ^ " ^. ... : 



• perfoxinance: evaluation system that: recogniz«%g^o§ls^of crisis 'n\anage^^ 
merit ^progr?uns; this implies an exp4n$ion of tr^ditiBnai evaluative ^ 

* criterdi^i; to mclUde quality of follow-up invc^stigatipn^t .natur|§^bf ^z. 
coropJ.aints^. Wid changes in aiss^ult statistics #f * tJw^e criteria 

jemphasiie the impo skills; community Rliowl^ge, 

nexibility^^ arid decisibri-maiking ability. Crisis^ mabia:g^ihen%.pro^j|jams^^.^^^ 



niist reward coitoi^^ serviciei/ and: ability to^fefus^ p6tenifcial violencSI/ 
f inally:, pirogram jnanagers must possess flexibility snd pro,fess|bnal 
jiKlgmerit. TTiey;^^ a consistent set of ejxffctatiqps f^j^ 

officers involved in handling domestic crisis ^jtri&t^ns • (Sandler^^/ 



1975: 40-42). ^ . / 

Nearly ail advocates of police interveritipn~int^^j|d^me^ic^ 
have recommended that officers hand a referral fbrm to each individusil 
contacted, .The form would contain thei name of the agency to Which ^ 
th(^y were being referred, its location, and qther pertinent 4nf ^nation ^ 
Advantages in this procedure are seen both for departmental record-' 
keeping and for clients. ' Titfe form could serve not only a^ an in*tro- 
duct ion to the referral agency* but as "contract'* between officers^- 



4il<<^^ thorlmportance of client contact and police 



|LQif|jp|p (Bird, 1970b; Murphy, --Clendeni Darvish, and Robins, 1971; 
$T^c0 1973; and Bard, 197S), ' / 

V • ^ ^ Hypothesis 3 : Community Social Service Agencies 

':^'\^^-k'^''^^^^^'^^'^y of community social Service agencies obviously 
:^l^e^s likelihood of police referral of juveniles. Witl^out these 
1 ajen^es, external referral is impossi,ti;ie; i£ they are available 
^ on]^ ^jiring certain hours, referral is possible but unlikely, 
j^i^^m^ (1972) indicates that police officers often send problem 



^ju^eniles to court vfhenever intervention iis necessary and community 

•t \ ' .* ■ 

^ ^ocial service agehcies are unavailable to provide it. Ghamelin^ C1975) 

^^agrees that likelihood of referral will be influenced by availability of 



'^^GisnSsanity agencies both inside and outside police departments. When 
, comnkunity referral resources are meager, screening for diversion is 
a meaningless, mechanical process (Kelley, Schulman, and Lyi\eh, 1976) . 
The American Correctional Association lists cooperation be^tween police 
and community groups as crucial to diversion (ACA, 1972) . 

. The extent and quality o^f services provided by social agencies 
a^so affects likelihood of -police referral of juvenile's. Kahn (1951c) 
points to the perceived time lag between referral arid contact by 
community agencies as an important influence on police actions* 
Community agencies 6ften ipake only perfunctory efforts to contact 
•f^uveniles and police seldom follow up on referred cases to. make sure 

contact has been established (Myr^ and Swanson, 1962) . Complicated 

... ^ ^ • 



procedures, lengthy Waiting lists, extent and' quality of case ^ 
follow-up, .training of agency emplpxees, anj^nadequate agency v 
manpower also affect referral (Myren and Swanson, -^^2; Piliavin and . ' 
Briar, 1964; Klein, 1971; Kelley, Schulman, and Lynch, 1976). , , ^ 

One factor influencing officers* decisions to refer to external 
agencies is the presence of internal, specialized units. Cressey ' 
ai}d McDermott (1973) suggest that where appropriate external agencies 
are unavailable or nonexistent, police will develop internal referral 
practices. ^ Kahn's (19Slc) study of the Juvenile Aid Bureau (JAB) . 
in New York City indicated- that juvenile officers re^rTed fewer 
cases to outside agencies than to the JAB. Officer perceptions of 
referral agencies were an important determinant of their use of community 
agencies. ' " , , . • 

Dash contends that likelihood of referral is unrelated to avail- 
ability of commyriity agencies. In many inst^ces cases may be diverted 

ir 

without sending offenders to any treatmen^or rehabilitation pr&gvBm \ ^ 
(Pash, 1974). Even when resources arfe aVailab|«, they may not.be ased. 
Police have a narrow view of appropriate refex^jjlfe a^ncies. Sufceeh 
(1972) foiifl&that sometimes juvenile^ officers dia:»not^se available 
referral resources beolj^se of ignorance of the^iWfexirtence or suspicion 
of their appropriateness or effe<5tiveness. Rlel^i (as tepor'ted in 
l^ilbanks, 1975: 25) found that juvenile officers , negatively perceived 
free clinics 'and otlier informal dnig treatment facilities with volunteer 
staffs. His evidence i^'*itatls iliat -officers will' refer only to 
age/cies that appear profesa^^^onally organized. However, Sundeen and 



Klein discuss juvenile officei's; that they would hold^ negative views 
^ of agencies they might i>erceive as competitors is not surprising. 
» Neither author researched opinions of patrol offifjers. 'i'^W^'P 
Wilbanks! (1975) supported Sundeen's contention ttiSt failure, L<. 
to refer is often ''the result of a^ lack of ■knowled*ge of available/ 
resources ©r a Wief in .ineffectiverips^ of referral ageiicliBs. He 
confirmed Sundeen's belief that police will refer only to "professional" 
community ^encies. Juvenile officers "seem to prefer agencies within 
the formal? juvenile justice system or [agencies which are] at least a 
part of local or state government" (Wilbanks, 1975: 179). Most officS^ 
indicated a preference for agencies" providing psychological or psy- 
chiatric evaluation. Referrals increased noticeably when a referral ^ 
coordinator wasi.^vailable to the department. Liaison agents provide 
feedback about the progress of treatment to officers handling the case. 
They relieve- officers from making decisions about the appropriate 
agency in any particular case and save them from having to. initiate 
follow- through. The Youth Services Bureau is one example of a liaisoh 
agency (Wilbanks, 1975: 106). ~ . / , 

Literature on alcoholic referral strongly supports the Pennsylvania 
Crime Commission'? position that into'xication should remain a criminal 
offense unt^l a^ alternative system - primarily detoxification jJrogram^ 
coordi^g^ and, control led by public health official^ is established 
(Pennsylvania Crime Commission, 1969; Correctional Association of New 
.York, 1975.). The underlying assumption is that irfcarce^ation of drunks'" 
is tolerable, but detoxification is preferable. Nimmet (1971) disagrees 



and does not believe that removal of public inebriates from the 
criminitl Justice system is dependent upon the establishment of 
frltemative treatment systems. The system of arrest and detention 
is worse than no system at all. Nimmer does agree, however, that 
if statutes require deto^cif ication rather than dismissal there 
should be sufficient facilities to handle all apprehended" alcoholics 
(Nimmer, 1971) . 

-Both existence and effectiveness of social service facilities 
are associated with likelihood of referral. Ganmage and Sachs (1971) 

suggest ,that. programs be external, but under police sponsorship and 

A ^' ■ ' ' 

contjrol. They argue that police control would produce facilities 

.■ , .« ^ 

whose -methods were in line with those sanctioned by police* Data 

, ' f. ' ' ^ 

from an Oxnard (CA) survey of police officers support the belief * 

that perceived program e,ffectiveness affects officers' attitudes toward 

referral. Officers were^more willing to place inebriat;es in only 

those detoxificatiQn facilities they regarded effective in providing 

long-term, involuntary treatment (Owens, 1973) .^^pldstein agrees, 

stating that : - 

The inability of various siFvice agencies to, carry out the 
tasks that the police are led to expect from them can be fatal j 
to a program in which referral is the major. element . Police 
stop* using alternatives that appear ^ them hot to accomplish 
/anything, and they revert to improvising Responses as they 
have done j.n the past (Goldstein, 1977: 84-85). . *" 

.^^^In another study, nine police chiefs complained that there 

were not enough deto;jc^ication facilities in their communities to 

handle drunks; theii; perceptibn was supported by isfie opinions of 

inebriates undergoinfe^reatment (Rubington, 1975). St. Betersburg- 



(FL) Police Department- crMe statistics from 1975 confirm that 
detoxification fa<:ilities are scarce; as a result nearly 7,000 
public inebriates were jailed rather than treated even though 
drunkenness was decriminalized in 1971 . 

Several authors note that police agencies are well suited to 
handling domestic crises (Gumming, Gumming, anH Edell, 1965^] Fursten- 
berg and Wellford., 1973;- i™in, 1974; and Treger, Thomson, iffd ^ 
Jaeck, 19^4). But they and 'others add that police are not always 
the most effective resource agency (A'gylera and Messick, 1974; 
Coffey, 1974b). Aguilera and Messick (1974) compare police crisis 
intervention services wit^ those of mental health agencies; they 
find that when police ^re not trained to deal with crisis calls, 
or when they need to provide more help than their resources permit, 
referral should be their primary alternative. Goffey (1974b) 
Suggests that policy emergency services are greatly improved by 
the availability of outside resources. " 

Police officers often welcome -help from skilled socikl service 
agencies, but usually have little knowledge of agencies that provide . 
counseling to individuals involved in domestic crises (Cumming, Cumming, 
and Edell, 1965; Treger, 1972a, 1976b) . ^ goffey (1974b) suggejsts 
that police refer to clergy, doctors, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and school and ma;^^! age counselors ,^ hoting that welfare agencies ca;i 
oftferi provide police with community resource directories. Bard states 
that most.mehtal health services are unknown to people most in need 
of their services lower income, poorly educated families. He 

■ . 1. ■ ' 
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reconffliends that police rise domestic crisiis calls as an opportunity 

to introduce these families to appTppriate community social service 

* ■■■'»' 
resources , 

* '* Service agencies are often overburdened, making it difficult 
> to assume th^e added case load of police .referrals. Bard C1970b) 

reports that, with mifnor exceptions , agencies in New York C^ty could ^ 

hot adapt th^ir policies and practices to demands madfe on them by 

" • • ■ s ■ * ' 

' the FCIU, The 8-hour agency. workday is poorly suited to the 24- 

: ' ' ' , ' . - ' ' : ■ 

hour demands of domestic crises, Liebman and Schwartz (1973) note 

that not only a^e the police the only agency equipped to deal with 

violence that often accompanies family disputes, but that community 

* ' . ' * ' ». . 

agencies lack sufficient manpower, expertise, and desire to de^l wi^th 
violence. Hours of operation are short and trainini is poorw Even 

r ■ ^ ' \ ■ '/ 

^ Wfflore importantly, citizens often distrust mental health professionals 
or are. unaware of their services, 

B Several authors feel *hat^|spcial agencies ^need to m\ke adjust- 

' ■ y . ' . ^- » ^ -''A-' > ^ 

ments in ptovidin^ confintmity services. Farmer and Kowalewfeki recommend 

^. ' ^ ^ ' ^ ^ . • ' /' ■ . 

that communities" work togetlwr in planning and implementing social 

service programs^, l^^ey, cite, a number of prograuas tljat have taken 

^ this approiach^ and' -suggest that mutual ^ptfanning' resUltSi *in better 

s^yice to ilienti, (Liebman* and^chw l'973;' Kowalewski, 1975; § 

'' ^ - ■ ' 

Pjirmer aid KowaliBWski, 19%6),^ Bard (1975) affirms the need for 

\ . . . • ' ■ . ^ ' \ 

creating 'and maintaining" a functional relationship' between community 

' sbcial^^encies and the police what hj5 calls <a ''referral networW o. 

■ •\ f 'r' ■ ' \ . ' \r ' ■ . ' " ^ : 

— anci' emphasizes the necessity, fdr police to obtain feedb^k ^r^^f ; 



, referral agencies, Driscoll , Meyer and^ Schanief (1973) a^sp recbmmehd 
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formal procedures and organization, but suggest using established. 

;. crisis centers, that provide referral and follow-up services. 

■ ' ' f ~ / ' ' . / •. 

Mg^t literature^ concludes that whetheii. o^.no\ police should fee 
J ^. ' .. ■ 

; concerned with social service calls, the fact that they are indicates 

that cbmrnunity agencies are not providing necessary^ services. Various 



methods of arganization have been suggested for remedying the situation, 
including appending internal social service agencies to police depart- 
ments, giving police mor^p input into, or control over,, external referral 
resources, providing pplice officers and citizens ifith more detailed 
and useful, informati^on aboutOexi sting sc«:idl service ffesourCes, anfl 'a 
establishing new (or improving existing) conmtunication systems between 
police and social service agencies. VV; 



4 . 



riypothesis 4: ^Police Offjcer/Characteristics 

' ■ . ^ , ^ ■ ■ 

Gfyen the high degree of office* discretion and'the usual ; 

lack of firm departmental guiiljlelines, severaVauthors have suggested 

that Qfficer attributes and attitudes directly ^ffJct likelihood of 

•'. ■ . . • ■ ■ f ... 

referral . Though numerous/- experts hav.e recognized, thefimportance of 

"individual officer attitudes in- determining reiferral, few have studied 

systematically (Duxbury, 1973:; Kleip, 1973)." Mo^t literatiire > » 

^ "■concentrates on two officer characteristics: their opinirons of police 

. , sJtfcial service provision and -the' extent and , influence of. their 

• social service training. , ■ ' • 

.> , •■ ' ■ " ' , 

As noted previously, some officers :consider social service 

; work a , waste of . their time and skills,' an. illegitimate aspect of 





pqfli.ce work, V simply a miisance (Bard, IBlta^; Oiaarfhv&7 1970;' ^ 
Parnas, 1971? Driscoll, Meyer, and Schanie, 1973; Rubingtoh, 1975)- 
It has ev/m been suggested that some of f icers ^y becbme so frustrated 
at what they perceive lais an ,overconcentration on spcial Services 

./ . . _ ■ * '"^ ' * ''^ ■ 'V*- 

that' they afe driven out of the profession (President !s Commission, ^ 

■'T''-; ■ ■ ' , .'. .■ ■ V . , ■ 

Few. empirical studies support speculations about officer. 
att£t|ifcdes and their* influence' on- case disposition. One, MpEachem 
and: Bauter'st (1^^ study df tjife Santa Mon ica"(CA>^Po lice -Department i 
showed that likelihood of juvenile, referral vai;;j^es amon^^ff icqrs; 
some officers *eire. more likely t;o request petition^ to jxrvenile 
courts than others, regardless of the alleged offense. Goldman's^ 
(1?69) study ..of more than 1 , 000 juveniles arrested in Allegheny v 

. . - * ■ >• • * 

fCounty' (PA) indicated. that differential selection. of juveniles for / 

court appearance wiis basfed upon officer attitudes, ^ Officer^ ^| 

elisions were ir^fluenced by attitudes toward^ police roles, juveniles, \ 

-parfnts, perceived offenses, and cour-fc?,^ Wllsdn's (1968a) two-city 
study revealed* that officers. were less JLikely -to "aSrf est juvenilis ^ 

^i^'they thought the case was of l,ittle consequence or wQjuld itot 'hold 

upjOT court. • ' , , , . ' . ; 

. ^ ' ♦Pili^in and : Briar . (]^964) indicated that police formed st^reo^yiSfe 
df dc^lii>quent youths and decided casQs'on the ba^is qf those stereotype: 

* juveniles who were scnlffy^nd poorly pressed were mdre frequently 

- * ■ ■ ' - ' - . \ '* . - * 

^ stopped ani jinterrogat;ed by ^patrol officers than clean, /.neatly 

".youths,' The neater ^he offender's appearance, the greater l\is chihce > 
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for referral. Cicoiurel»'s (1968) study of police and probation < 
officers also examined how case disposition was affected by officer ^ 
categorization of juveniles. Juveniles were considered delinquent 
on the basis of officers* expectations of their politeness, sincerity, 
and family situation. " ■ 

Wilbanks identified four variables related to referral decisions 
nature of the offense, characteristics of the offender, departmental 
policy or organization, and availability of community social service 
agencies. How the officer perceives these variables is the important 
factor V "All four categories have one connnon unifying thread -- they 
have to be filtered through the perception of individual officers in • 
the juvenile units" (Wilbanks, 1975: 26). Officer pei-ceptions deter- 
mined the importance of these four variables; properly stated, the 
variables are the officer's perception of the nature of the offense, 
perception of the characteristics of offender, perception 'of depart- 
mental policy or organization, and perception of the availability 
of community social service agencies. Wilbanks examined officer' 
perceptions of departmental policy, arguing that this would product 
data -.more useful to policymakers than that derived from studies 
of the other three variables. He found, however, that officer policy 
perceptions make little difference to referral decisions. 

The second major characteristic influencing' officer attitudes' 
toward referral is the, amount of social service training they receive. 
Coffey (1974b) argued that police should not engage in counse'ling 
citizens, and that training officers in crisis intervention methods 

r- ' ' ' 
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*i would fenable them to mak^ more appropriate referrals. McGee stated . 

■ ■*•«/ 

• . ■ , * y 

that becailise officers are not trjiinetf to handle domestic crisis calls, 

J they should refer as many cases^^s possible to crisis intervention 

centers. If police perceivci^ centers to be staffed by competent pro- 

■ '' ' ^ , t ' 

fessionals they will probably refer more frequently than if they 

' .' 

perceive the staffs to be incompetent CMcGee, 1974). 

Pamas (1967) supports Coffey and McGee, suggesting that. police 
should receive more training and refer cases to competent agencies 
as often as possible. He also suggested that most ofjficers favor 
temporary adjustment of disputes rather than arrest. Lengthy training 
^ sessions are not required to teach police proper crisis management 
techniques; common sense and proper attitudes, acquired through ex- 
perience, are the most realistic and effective methods (Pamas,^ 1971). 

^ Sandler and di Grazia (1976) note that police training in crisis 
intervention is poor. Formal training i^s le^s iiiiportant than peer 
attitmies toward referral, which dictate offi<:ers' decisions in the ^ 
field. , Bard, (1975) argued that referral is appropriate only if 
officers ^re adequately trained and have a working knowledge of 
available community resources, 

Iiv discussing juvenile referral, authors have often linked ^ 
officer training to "professiohal" police attitudes. Using number of 
years of education, number of frignds on the police force, and member- ' 
^ ship in police officer associations as his criteria for professipnal- 
Hzation, Sundeen concluded that training Increased officer professional- 
ization, but lessened the probability that^f ficers would refers 
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Officers in professional departments followed certain norms arid 
adopted more formal, legalistic methods of case disposition. Officers 
who were less professional, but more attached to their communities, 
were more likely to refer. (Sundeen, 19i74a, 1974b). . , 

Most studies of police .professionalism, deal with juvenile * 
ease dispositions other than referral. They find that the more 
trainj.ng an officer receives, the greater the pofifeeived competence 
in handling juvenile cases and the less the perched value of referral 
tGibbons, 19*70; Wilson, 1968a; Brown, 1973). Wilson's research 
indicated professional training had a. direct effect on juvenile 
handling: the more professional the officer the less discrimination 
in handling, but the more severe the disposition. The professional 
officer directed more juveniles tj> court than did the nonprofessional.' 
The less professional the offictjfr, the greater the empathy for ju- 
veniles and the greater the ^Icelihood of referral (Wilson, 1968a). 

Gumming, Gumming, and Edell (1965) synthesized arguments on 
•% 

professionalism and referral by stating that rather than increasing 
referral, professionalism increases the likelihood that tr^ning will 
include methods of dealing with social service provision and will 
equip the officer with social work skills. Gibboi^s aiid Blake (1976) 
took- the opposite viewpoint, arguing that creation of diversion or 
referral programs altered traditional officer t)ractices and attitudes; 
if referral systems exist, officers will use them especially if 
they perceive them as effective in helping clients. 

Unlike most literature on juvenile and domestic crisis 
referral, alcoholic referral literature does not discuss effects of 



officer attitudfes and characteristic 

training and focuses on officers '^l^j 

■ « ' ' tf- 

alcoholism and their awareness of a 



Although ppinions that polJ.ce shoul^SfflB^ned in- handling 
drunks and iii using cbmmunity treatment- tent^JrS were expre^s,^ 




ions, the effects of 
:he etiology of 
inity s'ervices. 



before efforts to decr^Wnaliie public intoxication" (Mat ^fic^^ 



most literature has followed legal and social changes. The Task Force 
on Drunkenness (President's Qonn^ission, 1967c) recommended ending 
ii^carceration and called for additional police training,: Emphasis 



oji training was. fostered by opinidhrijs /that, the shift away from the 
criminal justice system and toward detoxification centers had sig- 
nificant impact on- police procedures; of f icers' needed training and 



preparation to understand the' new system (Nimmey , 1^'; ^ylman, 1971; 
Goldstein, 1977). Police had to be taught to recognize ^nd treat 
alcoholism as a disease rather" thaij a^ a.'crime. rrApcepjtfence of referral 
of drunks to treatmenJiO:" 



depended on program jrij^njjlgement , with 



pQl ice favoring long-t^rm detention of inebriates (Owens;. 1973) Policfe 
attitudes toward skid- row drunks hacl in the past/ :ied\them* tp make 



unnecessary arrests in attempting to resplve spdial j^oblems (Pittman, 



1975) . . ' , 

The underlying assumption of most recent literati:^re , is tha^t" 
disposition of public inebriates \is dependent on officers' ufuler Standing 
of the problem: once officers know the etiology of alcoihplisin'i , ^hey w^. ^ 
will prefer referral to arrest. In Oxnard (CA) knowledge of , alcoliolism , . 
and of treatment ^centers increased officer willingness ^o refer (Owfens, '^?.72f) 
A study conducted on a Navaho reservation indicated Jthat increased police 



awareness led to favoi*abJe attitudes toward Pj^ferral (Stratton, 1973). 
Piper and Rivers (1975) found that with inc/eased knowledge of tlie 
needs and problems of drunks (obtained largely through training), 
officers began to lose their feeling of/"helplessness" when dealing 
wi,th public inebriates and made more /eferrals to treatment facilities, 

Hjixxtkesis 5: Charaydteristics of the Offender ^ 

Characteristics of offenders often predict officers', referral 
decisions. Few studies discuss attributes of citizens who call the 
police for services, victims of crime, or complainants in criminal 
cases. The literature on characteristics of juvenile offenders is 
much larger than that on either public inebriates or persons involved 
in domestic disputes. Much of it is based on empirical data, Much 
of it discusses' how offenders' characteristics affect court disposition 
(For a brief review of /some of these studies, see Cohen, 1975a.) 
Six variables are repeatedly mentioned as important to the referral 
decision: offendejsv race, age, sex, demeanor, prior record, and 
family background oy socioeconomic status. Although data is extensive, 
researchers disagrefe in their interpretations. 

/; Sociologists have argued that race affefcts- dispositit>n by 
juv^ile officer^, but results of empirical studies on police referral 
conflict. Most /evidence indicates no relationship when other factors 
are controlled./ Goldman founcl that more Black children than White 
children were Sent to juvenile court, but that Black children had 
committed morp serious offenses and had a larger number of pr-evious 



Other authors have 
offense and prior record 



contacts^Wi,th police. Goldman suggested that seriousness af offense ^ 
and prior record explained his findings, bat did not institute controls 
arid epckmine the separate jeffects of race (Goldman, 1969). 

attempted to control for seriousness of 
to assess the independent effects of race. 
Terry (1967) found that irace did not significantly affec^t juvenile 
offifcers' decisions to refer delinquents; only 1.7 pQj^cent of Blacks 
arid 1.4 percent of Mekican-Americans were referred to social or 
welfare agencies, compared with 2.1 percent of Whites,' Terry, however, 
concentrated on the impact of race on number of juveniles sent to 

court. In their study of more than 1,000 juvenile cases drawn frpm 

, ■■ J • / 

the Los Angeles County Sheriff's Department 's Central Juvenile Index, 

McEachem and Bauzer (1967) found no evidence of consistent and sys- 

! 

tematic differences in ljuvenile case dispositions by race.* Shannon 
(1963)^ in a study of more than 4,500 juveniles apprehended by th^ 
Madison^CWI) Police Department, found no racial bias in rtferral or / 
court petition. Weiner and Willie (1971) also found no significant " 
correlation between cas^ disposition and race in studies of police^, 
juvenile contacts in Washington (DC) and Syracuse (NY). 

Thomberry's study pf a cohort of over 3,000 boys in Phi*ladelphia 

. " ' ^ . ■ * / • 

contradict^; these findings,. He examined dispositions ^f White and. , 

Black offenders at several \criminal juvenile decision /points, including 

' i . ' . 7 '\ ' ^ . " ■ • / '. 

police, and concluded that: \ ^ / / " . ' , 



tKe data reveal that b^lacks are treated more Severely than 
whites throughout the juvenile justice system. At the levels 
of the police and juvenile court there are no deviations from 
thi^s finding, even when tne seriousness of .the||pf fense and 
the number of previous offenses are simultaneously held 
constant (Thomberry, 19/3 is^ 95), / 



• • .95 ■ 

Thornberry was primarily concerned with court petition. He found . . 
no differences in methodology, sample, time period, or areas studied 
that would account for his results contradicting those of earlier 
studies. He speculated that controlling only for seriousness and 
recidivism, and not for demeanor^ family life, or ^ttitude of the 
victim, might have created the observed race-di'sposition relationship. 
Yet previous Jtudies had also controlled only for seriousness of 
offense and recidivism. While the absence of additional controls 
limits the impact of his findings, it does not explain the discrepancy 
between Thornberry 's study and its predecessors (Thornberry, 1973). 

Other studies have found that race affects disposition. Piliavin 
and Briar (1964) looked at the impact of juvenile demeanor on case 
disposition and conclude^d that race^ influenced referral decisions. 
Black and 'Reiss focused on demeanor, but found a higher arrest rate ^ 
among Black than White juveniles. Because Blacks*; were more likely 
to commit serious offenses leading to their higher arrest, rate, 
there was no evidence of systematic police discrimination against 
Black youth (Black and Reiss, 1970). -J 

Age of offender is another characteristic assumed to affect 

officers* referral decisions.* Goldman (1969) McEachem and Bauzer 

.(1967), Terry (19i6^, and Thomas and Sieverdes (1975) all found that 

age wa,s sijpiif icantly related to case disposition. Younger offenders 

are usually given less severe dispositions and are more likely to be ' 
» 

referred than older offenders. The latter two studie^s held seriousness 
of offense constant and discovered that^the correlation between age 



and disposition was reduced, but still significant. In her study 
f^of Youth Services Bureas, Duxbury compared ages of individuals referred 
to YSBs with those sent to the probation department \and concluded 
tha^iZhe referred youth were slightly- younger '^Duxbury, 1973) 

Goldman attempted to determine the^nfluence of offend^s' 
sex on police disposition. In a study , comparing dispositioh of 
juveniles known to both police and courts with those known only to 
police, he found that police did not discriminate against women; 
although the number of females was sjnall, women were no more likely 
to be petitioned to court than men (Goldman, 1969), Terry's study 
of police disposition of juvenile cases in an industrialized Mid- 
western 'city concluded that most cases referred to social agencies 
involved incorrigibility and s^x offenses. Female sex offenders ' , 
were more visible to police than males and were more l:^ely to be 
referred to social agencies,; while 7,4 percent of females were referred 
to outside agencies, only •0^8" percent of males were referred (Terry^ 
1967), Similarly, McEacrhem and Bauzer (1967) found differences by 
sex in police handling of juvenile ofi^iRlers when type of offense-was 
controlled , < . * 

Demeanor Qf offenders on apprehension is a fourth 
hypothesized to affect police referral decisions, Piliavin and Bri\r 
(1964) considered it the most important predictor of police decisions 
in cases -involving minor offenses and in some involving major offenses. 
They noted that officers have rittle access to information about ju- 
veniles:* ^ 

Both the defcision made in the field — whether o» not to bring 
the boy in — and the decision made at the station which 
* disposition to invoke — were b^sed largely on cu^ which emetged 
from the interaction between the officer and the youth, cues from 
.which, the officer inferred the youth's character (Piliavin and 
Briar, 1964: '445), ' J Q,,j^ ' 



Wilbanks^ in his literature review, notes that: » 

'.Since Piliavin's and Briar's study utilized the observation 
technique ra;fher than relying upon written police records it ^ 
• may be that cwrelations between race and socio-economic 
status (as found by Thomberry) and disposition are spurious 
\in that black youths may receive; more severe dispositions due 
to their failure to show the projper' demeanor (deferrence to 
^ authority, contriteness, politeriqss) (Wilbanks , 1975 : 16-17). 

Black and Reiss (1970) found pro]bab.ility of irrel&t/^strongiy 
related to the offender's demeanor. Juveniles contacted by police 
who' are ovei^ly solicitous or unduly disrespectful of officers are 
more likely to arrested than juveniles expressing moderate and 
realistic amounts of respect. Two otheri>obs«rvation studies, by 
Emerson (1969) and Cicourel (1968), indicated that officer^' per- 
^•eptions .of juvenile attitudes affected referral. Another series of 
articles dealt with attitudes of offenders and their parents: when 
juveniles were cooperative and parents appeared sincerely interested 
in the child's welfare, likelihood of arrest declined while that' of 
referral increased (Gross, 1967; Gold, 1970^ Kob^tz, 1971; Klein, ' 
1973; Charael'in, 1975). Gold's study of delinquency in Flint (MI) 
indicated that juveniles cpmmitting delinquents acts overestimated 
their chances of being caught by policy, but that these estimates V 
did not deter thgn. The study implied that police did not intimidate 
delinquents^^, that apprehended juveniles tended: to defy police authority, 
and that likelihood of referral decreased accordingly (Gold, 1970). 

Gibbs (1974) noted that the attitude of juvenile auto thieves 
changed front time of apprehension to time of court sentencing. Self- 
esteem increased' after court disposition, suggesting that attitudes 



displayed upon initial contact wi,thj|^iice officers are subj-ect to - 
change, whether or not feferraifiS offered. Police officers base 
referral* decisions upon attitudes of juveniles at contact. Refpyral 
decisions'"-may thus be founded 'iti part upon temporary juvenile atti- 
tudes associated with apprehension father than upon permanent attitudes- 
or miief patteims, (Gibbs, 1974). Pink and White's. (1976). observation 

that^ittfenders who "go slf5:aight" appear to do so independently of 

\ 

V 

their igperiences with police or corrections xomplement Gibbs's findings 

Sullivan and Siegel (1972), using simulation techniques, dis- 
covered that offender attitudes were critical to officers' decisions 

> on case disposition. If police perceive, resistance to authority or ■ 
disrespect, they 6ften impose severe sanctions. If juveniles are 
i'bstrained anjT cooperative they arec perceived .as having a "good ■ 
attitude" and are ipore apt to receive less severe dispositions. 

^Juveniles with prior records or police contacts ai*e much mbre likely 
to receive severe dispositions and less likely to be referred. Most 
studies examining this factor found it significantly related to. ^ 

itseverity of disposition (Mcpachem and Bauzer, 1967; Terry, 1967; 
Sellin *ajid Wolfgang, 1969; Thomberry, 1973) . 

A sixt-h and final characteristic hypbtl^esized to affect referral 
is offender socioeconomic status or^amily background. Again, empirical 
analysis has proyided contradictory results. :^ Shannon (1963) reported 

that middle- and upper-class juveniles were less likely to be sent to 

« ' .. 

court than were .lowers-class youth. Stratton's (1975) study of juveniles 

*f 

referred to a police counseling program in San Francisco (CA) indicated 

« 'a • ' 



that ratings of the program, varied with participants' socioeconomic 
status, Thomberry (1973) also argued that socioeconomic status was 
an accurate predictor of police case disposition. He found that lower- 
class juveniles were given more severe dispositions than juveniles 
from high'er-class backgrounds. This" relationship held when serious- 
ness of offense 'and numljer of prior offenses were controlled, 

McEachem and Bauzer (1*967) found that the more stable the 
juvenile's family background, the less likely polite were to send 
him or her to court. Along with Terry (1967) and We in er and Willie 
(1971), they concluded that socioeconomic status was npt significantly 
related to police dispositions when seriousness of offense and re- 
cidivism were controlled. While Terry and McEachem and Bauzer 
measured only individual offenders' socioeconomic status, Reiner 
and Willie and Shannon examined neighborhood socioeconomic status as 
well; 1% too had/ no significant effect on juvenile officers' case 
dispositions, ' ' ' ^ 

Several other studies propose that offenders' family background 
is significantly related Jto police ca'se disposition, Emerson (1969) 
and Cicourel (1968) argue that the determining factor is not socio- 
economic status, but officers' perceptions of ,the family's ability to 
control the offender if he or she i$ pot sent to court. Lower-class 
parents are viewed as less able to exercise control or to ensure 
that offending juveniles will actually contact an agency if referred, 
Cicourel states that police are biased against the lower class; 
middle-class families provide the model. for ideal home life, Emerson 
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disngrees, maintaining that police deal almost entirely with lower- 
aild middle-class families and recognize important distinctions in 
family lifestyles. Police'are much more concerned with whether 
pirents' can maintain control or direct children to referral agencies 
than whether there is a father in the home or an intact marriage , 
(Emerson, 1969) . Given conflicting empirical evidence, it is .not 
cleafif whether juvenile disposition is^ based on the sta/tus and life- 
Style of offenders or on other factors. 

Complainant and victim preferences regarding dispositiqn in 
juvenile cases may influence police, case handlin'g. Black and Reiss 
(1970) found that complainants' preferences were a strong deter- 
minant of arrest and that Black complainants were more likely to 
demand an arrest than were Whites. Hohenstein's (1969) study of 
more than 500 Philadephia delinquents produced similar conclusions. 
Offenders are less" likely to be arrested if th^^victim expresses a 
preference against prosecution. When victims express no, preference, 
variables such as prior record and seriousness of offense are likely 
to dictate officer decisions. Chamelin (1975) j^ypothesized that 
^attitudes of all individuals involved in police-juvenile encounters 
(offenders, victims, complainants, families) helped determine officers 
referral decisions. 

Literature on characteristics of public irtebriates and persons 
involved in domestic crises is minimal. Attributes, when discussed 
at all, usually focus on socioeconomic status. In one of the earliest 
major studies of ''chronic police-case inebriates,'* Pittman and Gordon 
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(1958) showed that characteristics of arrested drunks were signi- 

ficantly different from those of the rest of the population. Arrested 

inebriates tended to live alojie and were usually m^le, poor, oldpr 

(average age about .48 years) , .and often either Irish or Black. This 

and similar studies,, by pointing out that alcoholism l^iws were not 

impartially applied, may be largely responsible for the movement 

away froin incarceration. The discriminatory practice of arresting 

skid-Vow drunks while taking others home to sober up has been attacked 

by Stern (1967);; Grad, Goldberg, and Shapiro (1971); Nimmer (1971); 

and Goldstein (1977), among others. 

Nimmer argued adamantly that "It is untrue that the basic issue 

has to do with drunks; it only has to do with skid-row drunks" (Nimmer, 

1971). Stem, in discussing this discriminationfw states that: 

it may be debatable whether drunkenness is- sa>a|itisocial , 
so immoral and so cpntrary to our ethics that it should 
be punishable by criminal laws. But it is not debatable^ 
that the system, if it does continue, must act in a non- 
discriminatory m^n^er . . . every person drunk in public 
should be arrested, or none at all (Stem,^ 1967) . 

Stratton (1973) favors referral to detoxification programs , but 
argues that middle- and upper-class people are normally opposed to 
submitting to such potentially humiliating and taxing treatment. Most 
of the people who enroll in detoxification programs will thus be poor. 
Grad, Goldberg, and Shapiro (1971) draw similar conclus^ions , arguing 
against involuntary commitment to detoxification facilities. Thoy 
feel that if police are authorized to transport inebriates to treat- 
ment centers against jtheir will , then transportation for all inebriated 
persons picked up by police should be required to avoid discrimination 

' f. "... 
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against skid-row drunks. They also riote^that: 

laws against drynkenness are almost exclusively applied 
^ against the poorly dressed lower class drinker, or against 
^ the "skid row" drinker. Sometimes this bias is overt. Most 

often it is the result of rather arbitrary police practice. 

The well-dressed inebriate who has taxi fare in his pocket is. 

rarely arrested by the police, even if he is staggering, 

talking incoherently, or reeking of > liquor (Grad, Goldberg, 

and Shapiro, 1971: 12). 

Discrimination in case Hisposition is also critici'zed because it 
burdens police o^icers. *Rubington (1975) and Pittman (1975) xiiscuss 
problems created for officers directed to enforce social norms, making 
them appear to perform more social work,' and fewer law enforcement, 
functions. 

Family crisis literature contains little infbrmation on types of 

- V ' , . 

individuals involved in domestic disputes. Gumming, Gumming, and 
Edell (1965); Pajmas (1967) ; and Bard (1970b, 1975) , observed that tie 
poor and uneducated are moat likely to call police for help in^ do- 
mestic crises. Pamas claim's that people in^crisis who call police 
are more likely to be arrested than referred if they are poor.' 
Victims in domestic disputes seldom secure warrants when advised by 
police to dp sci|; they also ^decline to prosecute or serve as "witnesses 
at trials. Parjias notes that voluntary referral depends upon- citizen 
efforts to initiate agency contact; these efforts are less likely to be 
made by the poor and uneducated ~ those most likely to call for police 
assistance (Parnas, 1967). 



Hypothesis ^ Gommunity Service Gondition s 

Gommunity service conditions create the environment ' in which a 
police department operates; service conditdlons include commuifity size. 
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wealthy economic stability, region of the country, and other environ- 
mental features impinging on i>ol icing in metropolitan areas, Tfiey 
affect the number and types of calls for service that departments 
receive and the maniler in which police referral systems are organized. 
Although we expecjt varying service conditions to produce vary-ing 
Referral practices, few studies have examined their impact. Most 
investigations into service conditions involve community size and 
location and discuss referral indirectly. 

Some studies examine the relationship between community size 
and police treatment of juveniles. Monahan (1969), relying on FBI \ 
arrest-rate statistics from 1965-66, found variation in the percentage 
of juvenile offenders across communities, regions f. and states. Con- 
trolling for state and region, he found that ^ban -rural differences 
accounted for much of the variation in reported rates. The lowest 
percentage of*minors were arrested in rural areas. Police in both 
large cities and rural areas were more likely to take court action 
against juveniles than were'poJLiee in medium-sized ^cities , Police in 
large cities handled a proportionately higher volume of juvenile cases. 
Although a lower percentage were sent to court from large cities than 
from rural areas, a higher percentage were petitioned in larger cities! 
than in medium-sized citiea. Referral is thus more likely in medium- 
sized cities than in either large cities or rural communities -- possibly 
because of community norms or officer familiarity with existing referral 
agenoies^, , - " * 

Shannon C1963) studied patterns of police handling of juveniles ' 

• •> 

in a medium-sized city from 1.95tl-1955, ' Examining nearly 2,000 juvenile 
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offenses, he found that the idajority of offenders were released y 
or referred to community agencies. The number of delinquent acts 
resulting in pplice contact and referral varied significantly by 

city zone; when ^ype of offejise was controlled, the relationship 

» ■ 

between city' zone and likelihood of referral disappeared. 

Goldman (1969), in a study of juvenile offenders selected/for 
court appearance in four Pittsburgh-area communities, found that [annual 
arrest rates rajiged from 12.4 to 49.7 per 1,000 children. Arrest! rates 
were highest in the community with the highest socioeconomic rati/ig, 
lowest in the community with the lowest socioeconomic rating and a 



highly traiisient population. There was also wide variation among 
communities in the proportion of serious offenses for which arrgsfi 
were made. Percentages of arrests for serious offenses in the t^p 
larger communities were four or five times greater than percerrl^s 
in the two smaller cities. Differences "might bQ accounted for by 
reference to some aspects of the community such as size and socioeconomic 
status and the nature of the relation between the police^ancl the public" 
(Goldman, 1969: 282). While not focusing directly upon either service 
conditions or referral, Goldman's study suggests the^possibility that 
larger communities treat referral differently than smaller ones. 
Since the two small^r cities arrest lower percentages of offenders 
and conceivably refer more juveniles who have committed minor offenses 

the hypothesis that likelihood of referral is less in larger com- 
munities may be correct^, Even though a large city may support a greater 
number of referral ^agencies, there is no guarantee theit police' will 
refer individuals tcT those agencies.; . ''^^ v*' 
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Other studies have mentioned the role of city size in police 
case disposition, Ellingston (1948) hypothesized that in ru25al>|^reas 
the percentage of minor offenses in which police are. called is lower 
^han in' urban areas, LaFave (1962) indicated that the likelihood of 
juveniles being warned and released by police is Ai^gatively related to ^ 
city size, Exce^ for minor offenses, where no relationship is dis-. 
cemible/ likelihood of a warning after arrest is positively, related 
to city size. 

Other publp-Catioi^s exam^lne additional service condition variables*/ 
Klein (1973)^ suggested that, frequency of police referral varied with 
amount of. pressure applied to police agencies by special interest groups; 
the more groups org'aflized to monitor juveniles' rights, the greatier the ' ^ 
pressure to keep offenders put of court. Wilson (1968a) suggested/ that 

unofficial action by police orTicers in the field is more likely. if 

. •' ' / ' ( > ' 

community wealth anJ socioeconomic status are high. 0 'Connor ;jand Watson 

■•7 , ' - 

. (1964) noted that existence of specialized juvenile units appeared to be 
a regional phenomenon; more than 89 percent of police agencies in Pacific 
states had established such units by 1964, compared to only 58 percent 
in N^'^England states. Other factors being equal, we would expect more 
internal , referral in Pacific states than in New England, states. 

In a discussion of domestic crisis intervention. Chapman and Sonen- 
blum (i972§^ii^^ axe an important influence 

on police behavior; kdwalelj^lcit^^^^ that recently there has 

been a sharp rise in citizen expectations of efficiency of local police 
service including an increase in th^ types of social services expected 

■ .:■ . ■ " • . /■ 
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: Miritz and Sandler (1973) propose that levels of community respect and 
cooperation directly influence overall officer morale , and job satis- 
faction. Bard ^1975) feels that referral is appropriate only when 
the offic0r'"has a goo2( knowledge of ^e cultural characteristics of 
the population and of community resources. 

Coffey (1974b) speculates that the public is concerned with the 
existence of criminal behavior rather than with enlightened discussions 
of the reasons for that behavior. This concern focuses attention 
directly on police." Community tolerance and police effectiveness are 
cited as conflicting influences on the eimount and type of community 
resources supported. Community norms may dictate existence of social 
service agencies and specialized police units; referral systems are 
often at the mercy of these norms and the manner in which they allow 
police to allocate resources. 

Treger is among the few authors considering effects^o^ community 
service conditions on development of police referral programs. Af1;.er 
e'stablishing his police social work team model in Wheaton and Niles 
(IL) , he tested its adaptability to different communities by expanding 
it to Maywood (IL),.an integrated community with a large minority 
population and a small tax base. Treger observed that minorities often 
distrust new, government -sponsored programs established within tradi- 
tional settings, such as a police department. Communities with low 
tax bases often cannot establish referral programs because they lack 
matching funds required by federal regulations. Treger concluded that 
regardless of tax base, with extra effort by social workers his model 
could be equally successful in all communities (Treger, 1976b). 
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Hypothesis 7; Legal Context Governing Policing ' 

The decision to refer is often ^ased on the l^^al context of -a 
case. The introduction to this chapter discussed the major contri- ^ 
bution to that, context: statutory and case law. Partly because of 
the creation of the, juvenile court and, its effects on Offenders and 
consequent court decisions, referral is becoming an acceptedmneans of 
juvenile case disposition, A series of court cases supporting decri- 
minalization of public intoxication helped establish detoxification 

- 

centers and mechanisms for police referral , The legal context is 
not onl/ a product of existing l,aws and court precedent, but of such 
factors as seriousness and type of offense, number of previous police- 
- offender xrontacts, presence; an^i attitude of witnesses and complainants, 
and court policies. 

Of these four variables,, seriousness of offense has received 
the most attention in the literature. Numerous studies of police- 
juveiiile relations consider it crucial to the referral process (McEachem 
and Bau?er, 1967; Terry, 1967; Adams, 1968; GcJldmari, 1969; Black and 
Reiss, 1970; Gold, 1970; Kobetz, 1971; Sullivan and Siegel, 1972; 



Cressey and McDermott, 1973; Tho!Ti|erry, 1973; ChameUn, 1975; Thomas 
and Sieverdes, 1975). Several have suggested that the more serious 
the offense, the less likely police will be to refer offenders?, (See . 
discussion of Hypothesis 5.) 

Type and seriousness of offense frequently appear a^ controls 
for offender characteristics such as sex, race, age, and socioeconomic 
status, Alt^iough these characteristics are often positively associated 
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with likelihood of referral, the styfength of association usually 
diminishes when serioustipss of offense is control 1^. (For a good 
example of studies t>f this type, spe Terry, 1967; bu^, for a study 
controlling offendjer characteristics and examining th\^ variance in 
seriousness of offense, see Thomas and Sieverdes, 1975\)^ • 

The greater the number of previous offen$es or contacts with, 
the police, the less likely a juvjnile's chiances of referral. Most 
studies examining this Variable have shown that referral is mdre 
likely for first offenders than for recidivi^s (Gross, 1967; JfcEachem 
and Bauzer, 1967; Terry, 1967; Gold, 1970; Kobetz, 1971 ; .Thornbetry, 



1973; and Thomas and Sieverdes, i 975) . 

The third offense-related variable, which has received much less 

examination, is the attitude or presence of victims or complainants. 

Hohenstein's (1969) study of a 10 percent sample of all reported de- 

^ ■ . ■ ' ' ' * 

linquency offenses in Philadelphia in 1960 showed that victims* 

attitudes, measured by whether they indicated a preference for pro- 
secution, was the best predictor of police disposition even better 
than prior record or, seriousness of offense. In cases where victims 
or witnesses are identified by police, prosecution is more likely than 
referral . 

A fourth factor in the legal context is the existence of court 
|K)licies governing specific juvenile offenses. In some jurisdictions 
courts may re^se to hear certain cases; in others judges may establish 

• ■ ^ * - ' 

records of consistently -issuing particular decisions based on tech- 
nicalities of.the arrest (Binder i Green, and Newkirk 1973). 



Court decisions have affected r'ef ^rriSfclV^^^ inejbriates 

more than referral of either juveniles or persons involved ia domestic 

crises. Unlike the case of juveniles almost no polic^ referral of 

drunks occurred before oourts decriminalized public drunkenness. The 

- - — ■ •ft ' - 

^Uniform Alcoholism and Intoxication Treatment Act of 1971 originally 

a Washington state law, but since enacted in part or in full by a 

majority of states has legitimized re£e3P3?al . The Act makes mos^ 

detoxification programs voluntary (with the exception of emergency 

situations) and authorizes police to tra^nsport public drunks to treatment 

centers or to ^eir homes "(Correctional Association of New York^ 1975; 

Truax, 1972). , - 

Selective application of criminal sanctions was largely ignored 

until^he court decisions of the 1960s. These decisions marked judicial 

expansion in the scope of inebriates ' rights secured by. the Eighth 

Amendment and the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment; the 

courts made it more difficult for selective law enforcement, which had 

'resulted in the incarceration of only indigent inebriates. 

Goodman (1975), Nimmer (1971), and others are still concerned that 

an inebiriate's prior record or socioeconomic status will be major factors 

in granting or denying his or her release by police. Although in Califom 

and other states, selective referral is unconstitutional because it 

discriminates against repeat offenders, officer discretion is often 

unchecked and referral is implemented on a case-by-case basis.' 

, Variation in state staltutes also allows comparative study of police 

practices (Grad, Goldberg, and Shapiro, 1971; Nimmer, 1971) . Most 
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literature favors fleer imi^aS^zat ion of public intoxificatiin, but] does 
noli svgge»t solve all social and. behavioral prob- 

J^iilS.\assocfaf^ Many states with decriminali- 

■ s , . ■ ^ - ■ ^ ^ . r V 

.latioh ^W^.^have found that they must- al^o devise sta1S|rt:es autHbrizing^ 

V ■ • 1 , ; " ' 

police to transport and commil^drunks^to emergency treatment^^entet^s* 
..(Goldstein, 1977). ifad, Goldfee^g, and Shapiro's (l97lf G^mprehen- 
^ sive work describes various, s'tate alcoh&i^p laws and lists recom- 
•endations^for statutes providing patrol%ff icers with legal* safe- 
guards necessary for*^ handling public drunks. ' Ninuner (1971) also de^v 
scribes various methods of dealing witK public 'inebriates in effect 
in Chicago; St. Louis; Washington, D.C.; and New Yorl^ City." 

Unlike police handling of public drunks, where statutes dictate 
the direction and exte.nt of officer involVeraen)^, there is often little 
police can legally do when intervening in domestic crises. They may 
be called before any law violation has occurred; Unless they can locate 
a complainant willing to press clyirges, officers must attempt to rec- 
tify situations as best they can. It is impossible to make referral 
decisions based on seriousness of. off ense when no offense has been 
cbnmitted or when no complainants come forward. Individual judgment 
rather than statutory law determines police behavior in crisis situations 

Officers do not, however, operate in a legal vacuum in responding 
to family crises. Depending on the situation,^ officers may decide a 
violation has occurred and make appropriate arrests. Parnas (1971) 
notes that officers are more tlikely to arrest in situations, of violence 
between strangers than in ca^es of family violence; ,in the latter, 



police will often seek temporary, on-the-scene adjustment, or make 
^referrals to community agencies » • ^ . * 

Occasionally laws obstruct effective referral procedures-. Many 
juvenile probation units cannot provide direct servi^Ces after police 
int^ervention because f^ey are restricted by law to cas«s involving- ' 
delinquency. Clients served by these units must be declarjed delin- 
quent prior to referral. Officers may .not be able to'^diVert delinquent ^ 
or potentially delinquent youth without labelling them ^- a process that 
referral tries to prevent (Coffey, 1974b). 

Hypothesis 8: Police Agency- Resources 

Discussion of the influence 9£ police agency resources, either 

fiscal or pei^sonnel, :establishing internal ' referral programs is 

infrequent, there is even less examination' of their effect on ext;ernal 

referral agencies. Yet it seems likely that, among other factors, *non- 

judicial handling of offenders 3-s partly a result of ihe size of a police 

agency ' s budget : • 

As in any other" aspect of administration the allocation 
of scHarce resources requires a policy decision concerning 
which laws shall be enforced vigorously and which in less 
•intense fashion. This is tantamount to s^iying that although ' 
the policy-ma^er knows in advance that a number of violators 
^ will go unpunished, he nevertheless consciously sets up his 
0 resources to permit such non-enforcement in order tolerate * 
more effectively in coping with other crimes CAbemathy, 1962: 
475). 

f. 

Departmental priority assigi^ed to social service cases determines I 
the amount of resources expanded on enforcing laws pertaining to ju- 
veniles and public inebriates and therefore may affect likelihood of 

J' 
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referral. Departments assigning low priority to social* servi(Je 
ca^as may refer more b^ten than others, ceteris paribus /^Jto avoid 
•draining scarce resources. 

^ LaFave (1962) agrees that departmental, budgets influence police : 
priorities.. Lack of jnoney and manpower prevent police from arrestii^ 
all offenders and encourage officer discretion.' Departmental budgets 
also affect internal referral . In ^s study of the Nisw York City Police 
Department's Juvenile Aid Bureau, ^Kahn (1951c3 pointed to a lack of agenCy 
resources' as a primary cause of what he considered the failure of the 
JAB; lack^of facilities and trained personnel, both attributable to 
' insufficient funding, addeci to-the unit/s ineffectiveness.. 

Coffey cites budget restrictions as influencing a community's * 
decision to institute referral programs. Because their resources are 
limited he argues that. when possible, police administratrators Should 
channel resources ;into law enforcement functions; domestic crisis cases, 
among others, ^hould^fi| directed to outside agencies (Coffey, 1974b). 



th^ allc ' • 



Pamfas (1967) notes that allocating personnel to social service tasks may 
adversely affect police ability to fulfill law enforcement functions. 
In part because of this concern about limited resources, state 

A 

and federal grants have funded most internal "police referral programs. 
Their intent is to offer initial support for experimental programs; if 



Qtrer initial supporl 
Lng to specifiedi critc 



successful (according to specif ied\ criteria) , the department or local 

( ■ \ 

community must' eventually ass'ume responsibility for continuation 
of the program(s). 
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' Kleiii (1976a) and Sand l<er and di G|jazia^(1976) argue that pro- 
grams funded by outside sources rarely last beyond the lifetime of 



^he grant, that police agencies abandon most referral programs once 
state or federal support is removed, and that successful projects , 
must rely on municipal funding alon6. There are documented cases 
f6f internal programs that have received local support. The Greece (NY) 
Police Department's Youth Division civilian in-house counseling project 
is one example. Treger (197^.b) reported that his pro^ram^ in 
Wheaton aifd Niles^ (IL) wei'e continued with local funding after they 
' h^d exhausted money from outside sources. What percentage of referral 

pri^jpicts can survive oh local funds, and at what extent of their original 

^ S ' ^. ^ ' , . , ' ^ - , 

funding -level, is a question for future research.^ ^ 

• ^ ■ .* ■ • * 

Klein ahd Teilmann (1976) point out that in-house diversion 

•prpjj^ects initiated by local police officers are mord likely to survive 

,tharf thos"^ suppitrted by outside funds. While oi^tside funding msfy "buy" 

a higher referral*. rare, it does not buy a higher level of officer ' 

cchranitment df enthusiasm: ^ 

• » \ ^ 

. ' Futther," since such funds are often used to purchase services 
from outside agencies, there is little material gain for the 
police in this arrangement . . . Another implication is that ^ 
' committed departments would refer more cases if they were given 

* ^ the outside funds to do so. Of course, funds usually go. to the 
% 4 ' ^^P^^'t'^^^^s which do not, ^ of their own accord, have referribL 

* progr^dns . . , . Source of funding seems to be a pivotal .variable 
[characterizing] departments as more committed or as leSs 
' commilite^ tf) referral (Klein and Teilmann, 1976: 15-16). 

The effect o^ agency resources on likelihood of police refejral 

is unclear from 'the literature. Departments with suitable funding may 



wish to" handle cases internally whi^e DOS sible, or they may increase 

a 
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the number of^ases handled, thereby increasing referrals to outside 

agencies. .What is clear is that police referral projects afe^ usually 

. ■ ■ ' t, 

initiated by outside funding, and their longevity is dependent on^. 
community support, . \ * , * - 

^ ^ r . Hypothesis 9: Police DiscrgMon 

The debase about effects of poli^ discretion has been long 

and bitter, 'Some legal experts havjfe objected to the prospect of 

increased police discretion in handlling noncriminal calls (Goldstein^ 

1960; Kadish, 1962; Davis, 1969). dthers have argued that discretion 

is proper especially in dealing with noncriminal calls. (Abefnathy, 

1962; LaFave, 1962; Pamas, 1971; ThAmas and Sieverdes, 1.975; Gc^d- 

stein^ 1977), The President's Commission recognized that: " 

The police should openly ackn<^ledge that, quite properly, 
they do not arrest all, or even most, offenders they l^ow 
of. Among the factors accounting for this exercise of 
discretion are the volume of offenses and the limited 
resources of the police, the ambiguity. of and the public 
desire for nonenforcement of many statutes and ordinances, 
the reluctance of many victims to complain, and most imppf- 
tant, an entirely proper conviction by policemen that the 
invocation of criminal sanctions is too drastic a response 
to many offenses (President's Commission, 1967a: 106) . . 

Police patrol officers exercise considerable discretion and 

often determine suitability of arrest without direction from superiors. 

Absence of enforceable departmental policies and the resulting officer 

discretion influence referral, as we noted in the discussion of 

Hypothesis 1, Discretion has at least three potential effects on 

referral: it may render some dispositions legally questionable; it 
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■ay involve coercion; and it may result in inequitable application 
of the law, 

• Sevei)4l scholars have noted, the legal ambiguities of discretion 
(Myren aiyi Swanson, X962; Davis, 1969; Goldstein, 1977). As Davis 
points opt; * 

A most astounding fact about police policy-making is that much 
of It IS unauthorized by statute or by ordinance, that, some 
of It IS directly contrary t9 statutes or ordinances, and that 
the strongest argument for legality rests upon legislative 
inaction in the face of long -continued police practices 
Nearly .all the policy-making power the police have assumed is 
beyond the reach of judicial review. Extremely incongruous 
is the juxtaposition in the same legal system of enormous ^ 
undelegated power long exercised by the police without legis- 
, lative guides of any kind arid often directly contrary to 

policies embodied in legislative enactments, and a judicially 
created doctrine that lofislative delegations are unconstitu- 
tional without meaningful standards (Davis, 1969: 84). 

Davis suggests that though laws often clearly state that certain ac- 
tions-are illegal, police officers may ignore the laws. Referral 
then depends on the discretion of individual officers, 

Piliavin and Briar argue that juVenile officers are an elite 
group within a' police department, exercising considerable discre- " 
tion in dealing with offenders. They attribute- this use of discre- 
tion to two factors: officers' reluctance to expose certain youth 
to stigmatization associated with official police action, and agency 
policies sanctioning discretion. In the de^rtment studied, adminis- 
trators stressed that j^iVenile officers should consider factors other 
than nature of the offense when' determining case disposition; the de- 
partment demanded that juvenile officers exercise discretion (Piliavin 
and Briar, 1964: 443). 
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Although opponents of widespread police discretion have noted 
its potential* for coercive control, there have been few studies at- * 
tempting to document coercion • Schregai^us (1974) has pointed out 
that participation in a program for young drug abusers wa? voluntary 
and that juveniles* families had to request admission. Juveniles 
referred by police were often given the choice of counseling or pro- 
bation. Coercion was also evidenced in that uncooperative juveniles 
could be returned to police for possible prosecution. Police dis- 
cretion certainly includes the capability for coercion, but the ex- 
tent to which coercion is invoked remains a subject for further study. 

Police discretion may result in inequitable application of the 
law. Numerous studies of juvenile diversion and referral have dis- 
cussed offender characteristics and whether or not police discriminate 
a^^st specific groups. Empirical research is inconclusive. The 
Nati,onal Institute of Mental Health (1971b) and Thomberry (1973) have 
shown that increased discretion results in inconsistent application 

of the law. .But Terry (1967) and McEachem and Bauzer (1967) , among 

" • - i." 

others, found no xacifi^l or socioeconomic bias. (See t\\fi discussion 

. . • 

of Hypothesis 5*) ' 

Discretion is a more viable option in cases of juvenile delin- 
quency and family disturbances than in cases of public intoxication. 
/Although some experts on alcoholism recognize the discriminatory treat- 
ment of skid-row drunks, they attribute thi? les? to discretion than 
to .community norms or departmental policies (Grad, Goldberg, and 
Shapiro 1971; Nimmer, 1971; Pittman, 1975) . Prior to decriminalization 
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laws. Stern a 967) argued that police treated inebriates with greater 
belligerence and prejudice 'than they treated most criminals, largely 
'because of the discretion officers were afforded. The removal of 
inpbrlates from the vagaries of discretion, forcing police agencies to 
direct them to proper facilities, was a significant argument in favor 
of^decriminalization (Pittman. 1975). Yet Goodman (1975) notes that 
the Uniform Act gave California police officers broad discretionary 
powers with no guidelines as to their proper use. As a result, 
indigents are more often arrested than referred to treatment. 

Involuntary treatment forces officers to make subjective judgments 
regarding the need for treatment (Grad. Goldberg, and Shapiro 1971). 
Voluntary detoJcifieation programs are supposed to lessen the potential 
for application of discretion and discrimination. The literature 
shows that police prefer involuntary treatment programs (Owens. 1973); 
with voluntary programs, police. cooperation is variable at best (ICMA. 
1975) .Those who favor creatlofi of voluntary detoxification programs 
do not^etend that such programs will eliminate police discrimina- 
tion against public inebriates, yet most agree that voluntary programs 
.lessen chancers for (discretionary disposition. 

; Officer discretion is also important in referring individuals 
involved in domestic crisis situations. Thefe has been considerable, 
debate about how much discretion -officers should have in domestic 
situations. Coffey (197lb) argues that officers must determine the 
need for enforcement and control of law violati;)ns soon after inter- 
vening in the crisis; referral offers an alternative to- arrest and to 
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possible aggravation of the situation. Mintz and Sandler (1973) coii- 
sider'- discretionary powers essential to their Full -Service Model 
and to the development of the professional officer. Pamas (1967) > 
agrees, suggesting that discretion is both desirable and unavoidable. 
Gumming, Gumming, and Edell (1965), however,' warn that officers' judg- 
ments often reflect only their own values and may transcend the rights 
and ndeds of^citizens. 

^Pamas (1967) maintains that discretion rests with departmental 
telephone operators or dispatchers as well as with patrol officers. 
Opesrators or dispatchers may attempt to resolve calls or redirect them 
to agencies better equipped to handle domestic disturbances. In a 
later work Parnas (1971) notes that aliffost all officers dislike inter- 
vening in family disputes, but. usually favor temporary adjustment instead 
of arrest.' they separate these incidents'* from general criminal activity 
and are more often concerned with preservation of family relationships 
than with determination of criminal blame. Treger (1972a) proposes his 
police-social work te^m as' a method for taking advantage of officers' 

experience and judgment in handling domestic disputes . Referral to the 

■ t 

. r 

social work team offers an alternative to dismissal or arrest, providing 
imrtfediate feedback to the officer. 

Hypothesis 10: Increased Efficiency of the Criminal Justice, Sj^stem 

\,lt has been suggested ^hat police referral increases overaff ef- . 
ficiency of the criminal justice system. Efficiency is usually^ thought 
of as the difference between costs and benefits, but it is rartely 



possible in the public sector to measure both costs (or inputs) 
and benefits (or outputs) in the same units. Conclusions about 
efficiency are often dependent on the value assigned by the analyst. 
Partly because there is no consistent definition of efficiency, re- 
ferral 's impact on efficiency is more often attributed than demon- 
strated empirically. Contentions about referral "s efficiency involve 
two claims: that 'it reduces court case'^ixjads and police agency 
costs, and that it reduces officers' timfe spent in "case processing. 
Literature presents both, supporting and contradictory evidence. 

.Many argue 'that referral lowers court case loads by routing " 
out. of the criminal justice system individuals who would normally 
have been processed through it. Binder, Green, and Newkirk assert 
that : 

. caseload volume alone provides ample justification for 
experiments with the pre-judicial disposition of juvenile 
offenders using practices such as police discretion, station 
adjustment, planned diversion, and informal handling by proba-' 
tion officers and court staffs (Binder, Green, arid Newkirk 
1973: 255) . , 

Cole (1976) notes that reroujing^ juyeniles could take many forms, 

including in-house police treatment or treatment by public or private 

community agencieS; any alternate method of disposition is appropriate 

given the overwhelming need to reduce court crdwding. Di Vito pleads 

for increased police disposition of juveniles: 

Visualize for a moment the added strain on -the juvenile court • 
if every juvenile who is apprehen'ded by police is routinely ^ 
sent through the courts much the same as, an adult. Visualize 
also some of the typical very minor offenses Of the young 
going into court while the more serious offenses must wait for 
the dockets to clear. With this Vision of chaos in mind, you 
will better appreciate the policy of station adjustment utilized 
by police departments with the blessing of the juvenile court 
(Di Vito , 1975: 14) . 

797 



Pamas* listed several types of calls for service that he felt 
^ ' \. ' • . ■ , . ^ 

police should refer to other, agencies, including calls about public 

drunks, traffic violations; and intrafamily assaults . He argujsd that 

police handled these calls inefficiently and that the justice system 

was overloaded. By^ef erring these calls in the beginning, court case 

loads would be reduced and officers freed to respond to more serious 

\ 

calls (Pamas, 1971). Other authors' ha^ adapted similar arguments 

\ 

(see, for example, Leraert, 1971; Flammang, i972; Yale Law Journal, 1974; 
and Rutherford and McDermott, 1976). 

In one of the few empirical studies of the relationship between 
referral and court case load, Schregardus described a federally-funded 
drug abuse counseling project in Yolo County CCA). Police referred 
young offenders to the project and although details of an individual's 
progress were not regularly reported, police were notified when the 
juvenile had completed the program. Not only were police and court 
case loads reduced over time, but the program significantly lightened 
the work load of other community agencies (Schregardus, 1974). 

Thomson and Treger noticed a reduction in the nujnber of cases 
sent to court after the introduction of the Social Service Project in 

9 

the Wheatoh (IL) Police Department. • Initiated in 1969, the Social 
Service Project offered a number of services including juvenile counsel- 
ing, crisis intervention, and referral to community agencies. StatisT 
tics showed a sharp decrease in cases sent to juvenile court in 
Wheaton, while 16 othfer communities in the same county^ not partici- 
pating in the project showed increases. Controlling for juvenile 
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population and number of police-juvenile contacts, the authors 
concluded that the Social Seiy ice Project accounted for at least. 35 
percent of the decline in Wheaton's juvenile court case load. Cases 
were either adjusted by the Project or referred to community agencies 
for handling (Thomson and Treger, 1973) . . • 

Studies of the police-social work team project have confirmed 
these findings (Treger. 1972a; Trege*, Thomson, and Jaeck. 1974). 
By providing citizens with immediate services, the Project offered 
more suitable alternatives to court petitioning. Overload decreased 
and police-community relations improved. Bard's (1970a; 1970b; 1975) 
New York City project suggested that police training and referral de- 
creased the number of arrests (and consequently the number of cases 
appearing in court) for domestic crisis situations. 

While it^may seem that, by definition, referral willreduce 
court case load, this is not necessarily the case. Some research 
indicates that because police referral programs handle some individual 
who would not otherwise come in contact with police, referral may.. . 
increase the number of cases sent to court. Klein (1976a) and Gibbons 
and Blake (1976) have suggested that ref^red youngsters are drawn 
from a subset traditionally released without further police. .^fet ion. 
That is. police referral' often has the effect of "widening the.nets." 
Officers may contact juveniles who would have been ignored if no re- ' 
ferral program existed. Some programs contain active delinquency 
prevention components whose proactive efforts increase the contact 
population (California Youth Authority. 1976) . 
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Lincoln, in a study of two nu^tched groups of juveniles, found 
that the referred group committed more repeat offenses than the non- 
refetred group. Referred youths committed offenses so minor that, 
without the project/ they would have been counseled and released:. 

One can infer that. the referred counterparts to these matched 
juveniles would have been released rather than inserted into 
the juvenile justice system if there had been no referral 
program. This is interesting in view of the fact that diversion 
has been advertised by its proponents as an alternative to 
insertion into the juvenile justice system, not as an alterna- 
tive to release (Lincoln, 1976: 327). 

Morris and Hawkins (1970) , NI^« (1971b), and Pink^ and White (1976) 
agree that the presence of referral programs may be negatively re- 
lated to jtiyenile arrest rates. They contend that such programs 
increase the number of' police- juvenile contacts and the number of 
cases handled by official police action. 

The second contention regarding referral and efficiency - that 
referral reduces the amount of time officers must spend counseling 

a 

citizens, making arrests, or appearing in court, thereby freeing 
them for other duties and ultimately reducing agency costs — is 
neither supported nor refuted by empirical data. Nejelski (1976) 
and Klein, et»al. (1976) argue that diversion decreases the costs 
of processing individuals through the criminal justice system. 
* Pitchess (1974) reports, minus supporting data, that a diversion 
program operated by the Los Angeles County Sheriff s Department, has 
reduced agency costs. 

Stratton studied a diversion program operated by the San Fernando 
(CA) -Police Department. Status offenders and first -time misdemeanor 
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offenders were randomly assigned to two groups; one diverted, the 
other inserted into the jy^tice system. Stratton fpund some evidence 
that expenditures for the processed group were higher than those for 
the diverted group, although his sample size was very small (Stxatton, 
1975). The California Youth Authority (1976) calculated a Qost-per- 
client figure for eight diversion programs and found that project 
costs were no less than estimated costs of processing through the 
-justice system. ^ - 

Time and cost reduction arguments also appear in literature 
dealing with domestic crises and public inebriates. Driscoll, Meyer, 
and Schanie (1973) reported that specially trained officers resolved 
domestic conflict situations much faster than untrained officers. 
Curtis and Lutkus (1976), however, noted that trained officers spent 
more time at the scene, even though they were more likely to success- 
fully resolve the conflict. McGee (1974^ recommended use of nonpolic^ 
crisisN intervention teams, such as those in operation in Gainesville 
and St. Petersburg (FL) , leaving police more time to spend on law 
""^ enforcement activities. 

* Coffey (1974b) considers police referral a more efficient use o*f - 
both criminal justice and mental health counseling resources than 
traditional means of case disposition. Using police as a "case finding 
system," earlier intervention into family problems is possible', re- 
quiring fewer system resources than would be needed if problems de- 
veloped to crisis proportions.' li^olice could refer families, especially 
those wha repeatedly call for assistance, tx> outside community agenbies. 
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Literature on jpolice referral of public inebriates is almost 
unaninous in arguii^g that' referral t0 detoxification centers is more 
efficient than is armrest', Kadish (191^7) criticized arrest on the 



principle that use of^aw to enforce morals was inefficient and handi- 

• \ ' "• * • ■ ' 

capped enforcement of criminal laws. Gammage and Sachs (1971) and 



^ Dayton Cl 972) indicated that detoxification centers released police 
from the burden of papert^k involved in arrest, saving time and 
money. Data from the earljXst, Louis detoxification experiment found 



that referral took only 20 tb 30 minutes, while it took an officer 
nearly 3 hours f,o process eacm arrest (Byrne, 1967) , ,A 1973 St, Louis 
Police Department report indicated that referral to detoxification 
centers cut police time spent handling drunks almost in half (Kurtz 
and Regier, 1975). \ ( 

The high total of arrests, not Vff icers * time spent on individual 
cases, is the strongest indication ofvthe inefficiency of incarcerating 
public inebriates. In the 1960s almost^ 40 percent of total nontraffic 
arrests in the United States were for public drunkenness and related 
problems (Nimmer, 1971), Nimmer argued that the costs of arrest far 
.outweighed;/t|ie benefitSk Two program descmptions (Dayton, 1972; and 
Erskine, 1972) agreed that police handling or drunks was costly; the 
latter suggested* that civilian alcoholic rescue teams would provide 
services much more efficiently than could polic^. Haggard (1976) 
pointed out that criminal disposition of public drunks not only wastes 
police resources that could be^ devoted to other alteas, but that referral 
could decrease the number of arrests and corresponadngly reduce police 
detention expenses. Referral may also decrease the number of police 
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contacts with drunks. Hewitt (1975) felt that police handling of 

> * 

public inebriates not only overloiaded law enforcement agencies, but 
clogged court dockets and jails, costing the public money that could 
begetter spent in devising teferral or detoxification programs. 

The issue of cost and resource allocation is central to 
deciding what referral policy a department should follpw. Room (1976) 
suggests that, contrary to expectation, referral is unlikely to cost 
le^s than would arrest procedures. He reports that in three of four 
California counties, total cost of handling public drunks increased 
after detoxification centers were opened. While reasons for this 
are uncertain, it may, be that more time is spent babysitting drunks 
now than under previous arrest procedures, ^ 

Hypothesis 11: Increased Effectiveness of the Criminal Justice System 

Whether police referrall^is considered effective depends upon police 
and community agency goals. Effectiveness is a measure of what an agency, 
achieves, but referral agency goals are ^a^fy defined or are so general 
that they are difficult to measure. Criminal justice experts and 
program planners usually list reduction in crime and delinquency and ' 
improved treatment for citizens as primary goals of police referral. 
While recidivism rates are one measure of the. former, t^e latter is 
det|jjjined by subjective evaluation. , 

Most literature on effectiveness of police juvenile referral 
is speculative. In his literature review describing characteristics 
of diversion, Klein C1973) argued that referra^S^ould reduce juvenile 
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delinquency, In a more recent review Cl976a) he claimed that 
referral would reduce recidivism because cqmmunitjr service agencies 
could establish better rapport with clients than could police agencies. 
Empey and Lubeck (1973) postulate that delinquency prevention and re- 
habilitation will be more attainable i£ referral is clearly understood 
as an alternative tp traditional means of case .disposition. External , 
re£erral>can be effective if. police are knowledgeable abo^ community 
agencies and can. explain to parents an^ juveniles ^he^purposes and /^f 
goals of the agency prior to referral (Kobetz and Bosarge, 1973). 
Other authors indicate that effectiveness depends almost entirely upon 
the quality of the referral agency and the extent of its interaction 
with police (Maclver, 1966; Kenney and Pursuit"^ 1975; Pink and White, 
1976) . 

Some experts believe internal referral is crucial in ensuring 
' effective reduction of juvenile delinquency. Cohen (1969) argued that 
juvenile cases should be referred to specialized units within the 
police department for handling; these linits contain more highly trained 
personnel with greater experience and bLtter sources 6f information 
than regular patrol officers or community agencies. Binder, Creen, 
and Newlcirk proposed a project that would allow officers to refer 
Juvenile cases to civilian staff within the department. Under their 
purview, a juvenile would no longer be considered in police custody. 
They argued that internal referral wojild be more effective than conven- 
tional juvenile justice processing, but offered no empirical support 
(Binder, Green, and Newkirk, 1973). 



Studies of recidiyisw rates lend some support, to the claim that 
referral is e^fe^i^. Several studies have speculated about reduced 
recidivisto r^| /^^^ Uw jou Pitchess, 1974^; others 

fcave presente«imyi»orting data. A study of a Wayne County (MI) program 
for screening' juvenile offenders examined two samples ~ one of youth 
handled through a decentralized referra.l system,, the other of youth 
handled through the central juvfenile court intake system. Findings , ' 
indicated that insertion into th^ Juvenile court system was positively 
related to recidivism; the further an individual was conventionally 
processed, the moreClkely .he or she was to breaK the law in the future. 
Also, the more often the juvenile was contacted by a justice system 
agent, the more likely he or she was to recidivate (Kelley, Schulman', 
and Lynch, 1976) . ' . 

1 Baron and Feeney (1976) Reported that the Sacramento County (CA) 
Probation Department diversion program reduced reciHivism for. both 
status and minor criininal offenders. ' Since referrals -were not made 
by. police and involved only minor offenders, it- was not clear that 
police referral would also reduce recidivism in cases involving more 
serious crimes. Duxbury (1971) notied tljat frequency of police referral 
'to YSB was negatively related tovthe probability o^ a case being sent 
to either* the probation department or to court; 2 years later ^ however, 
she Asserted thaf police were not making full use of YSBs. Recidivism 
rates were lower for juveniles referred by police than far nonrefepr^d 
■youth. While Youth Service . Bureaus had potential for reducing recidivism 
they were not used often enough by police to producte the substantial 
reduction originally expected (Duxbury, 1973). 



Klein '(1974) reported diversion rates for 13 police agencies in 

California. He f6und that departments that relied on diversion more 

' ■ . ' . • . y ^• 

• ' ' ' . 

often than traditional processing showed lower recidivism rates for 

' ' ' .. * , * • ■ ' 

first offenders. Departments with high diversion tates had 'higher 
recidivism fates for multiple offenders than did department? with 
lower diversion rates. Diversion of multiple offenders, did not reduc'e 
likelihood that juveniles Vbuld be repeat offenders. 
^ Klein's conclusions about first offenders are consistent across 
a numbjer of studies. Kobetz and Bosarge (1973), in their review of 
juvenile diversiQi^pro||fams, confclude that . diversion is effective in 
reducing recidivism tor firjst offenders, minor violators, and drug , 
abus:ers. Stratton's (1975) study of status and first 4Df fenders 
referred by the San Fernando (CA) Police Department showed that 
juveniles who ^received crisis counseling "and follow-up assistance were 
less likely to be arrested again than were youth inserted normally 
into the justice system. ■ ' - ' rw 

Empirical evidence about referral 's effect on recidivism rates is 
not unanimous. Lincoln's (1976) study of matched .g:i^ups of- jyt!ivenijes , one 
r.eferred by police and the other processed in a traditional manner, indica 
ted that the referred group committed moSe subsequent offense^ Findings 
were constant even when, groups were matched for age, sex/ and seriousness 
crime. Sorensen agreed with Lincoln; his study of referrals to a you^It^. 
services system indicated that referral stigmatized first offenders and, 
was positively related to first--of fender, itecidivism although it was 
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unrelated to repeat arrest among multiple offenders. Sorensen 
argued that informal case handling by police, not referral, reduced 
jr^eidivlsm (Sorensen, 1974). 

Wattenberg and Bufe studied the effectiveness Of individual 
officers in the Detroit. Police Department's juvenile bureau. They 
fdund that officers who made either frequent or infrequent referrals 
failed to deter recidivism as effectively as officers making a moderate 
number'of referrals C^attenburg and Bufe, 1963). ' 

Effectiveness of police referral of public inebriates has usually 
been gauged by two goals: success in keeping drunks off the streets 
for as long^as possible (eithef for health or aesthetic reasons), and 
success in helping to rehabilitate alcoholics. Currently the criminal 
justice syst«n seems to-be emphasizing the second goal; if the first 
goa^ received precedence, arrest qr involuntary commitment to treatment 
centers would be the more likely police strategy. 

Experts agree that arrest and d^^tentipn of drunks is ineffective 
in rehabilitation (Jackson, 1964;. Glaser and O'Leary, 1966; Kadish, 
1967; President's Commission, 1967e;;.Nimmer, 1971; Rubington, 1973; 
Vorenberg and Vorenberg, 1973; Ottenberg and Carpey, 1974; Goldstein, 
1977). While there is some disagreement about effectiveness of re- 
ferral to detoxification centers, there is considerable disagreement 
about what types of programs are most effective. One controversy centers 
on whether police or other public agencies 'should provi(Je transportation * 
to treatment centers; no experimental studies have determined compara- 
tive effectiveness. There is also disagreement aboutv whether voluntary 



or involuntary commitment is more effective. Again ^ no comparative, 
studies are available although the majority of the literature supports 
voluntary treatment. A third disagreement centers on whether police 
should refer public drunks to co|punity agencies if there are no 
treatment facilities available. Nimmer (1971) argues that in some 
cases the i^st effective alternative to arrest may be no treatment 
at all. The Pennsylvaniai Crime Commission (1969) disagrees, suggesting 
that rehabilitation facilities should be provided before the arrest 
alternative is rjemoved. . 

Recently, however, there has been increasing skepticism^a^ut 
the effectiveness of referral to detoxification centers. In an exchange 
in the Journal of Studies on Alcohol , Kurtz and Regier (1975), Room 
(1976), and others indicated that detoxification has not accomplished 
what its proponents thought it would. They note that some treatment 
centers fail to follow through on referrals and that patients are soon 
back on the streets. Police become more irritated iSrith referred 
recidivists than with nonref erred repeat offenders. In some cities, 
pressure; from merchants to rid their doorsteps of drunks has increased 

after. establishment of treatment centers, 

. * • " ' 

V. Kurtz and Regier (1975) , in their indictment of the effectiveness 
of the Uniform Act, note a gross lack of fit between needs^of chronic 
alcoholics and the treatment model implied by the Act. Police referral 
may be Setter suited to nonskid-row alcoholics because treatment programs 
often recruit clients who fit their models and who are more likely to 
complete the program successfully than are unresponsive skid-row ine- 
briates. Kurtz and Regier find no reason why the "revolving door" effect 
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of 'the criminal justice system will not iJold for the medical pro- 
fession as well. Dependence on the disease model ignores the reality 
of skid-row drunks and defines a patient-professional model that is 
unlikely to be realized. Referral will be ineffective since it provides 
na meaningful alternative. The result is that police must still spend 
a large ampunt of time and resources dealing with public inebriates. 

Goldstein (1977) notes that if police referral to detoxification 
centers is "oversold" and promises more than it can deliver, referral 
projects may never demonstrate their effectiveness compared to that of 
arrest. If the difference between expectation and reality for either 
police officers or inebriates is too great,,, bath groups could refuse ^ 
to 'participate, nullifying any gains in rehabilitation that might 
otherwise be made. € 

Police referral of domestic crisis situations is usually considered 
effective if the situation is adjusted without violence or injury to 
either officers or participants. Most literature discusses improyements 
in service delivery to citizens; few statistics on referral 's effects 
on injury reduction ^re 'available. Barocas (1974) argues that police 
ability to prevent crisis situations from escalating into violent confronta- 
tions is greatly enhanced by developing close working relationships with 
community agencies. Referring individuals to an appropriate agency, with 
time and expertise necessary for both immediate and long-term support 
is usually considered a more effective means of crj^sis resolution than 
that offered by the police acting alone (Parhas, 1967; Treger, 1972a; 
Driscoll, Meyer, and Schanie, 1973; McGee, 1973; .Coffey, 1974b; Treger, 
1976b). Treger, Thomson, and Jaeck (1974) also argue that the further 
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an individual proceeds through the criminal justice system, the more 
adversely he is affected. Citizens benefit if they are referred early. 

Referral of domestic crisis participants is viewed as an effective 
police technique.- It allows earlier police withdrawal from potentially 
dangerous and violent situations. It connects citizens with agencies 
that, can offer long-term assistance and possibly prevent reoccurences", 
thereby decreasing further police involvement (Panjas, 1971). Competent 
crisis intervention and refelral may prevent crime, reduce likelihood 
of future violence, and remove conditions contributing to family distur- 
bances and juvenile delinquency (Bard, 1975; Mintz.and Sandler, 1973). 
Yet none of these effects may be realized:"^ 

The pr9jects vary greatly especially in the kind of 
training provided and in the use made of social agencies 
for referral. Unfortunately, . . . many of the projects 
are primarily public-relations efforts and do not signifi- 
cantly change'^ the way police respond to domestic disturb- 
ances (Goldstein, 1977: 77; see pp. 77-79 for a brief 
summary and review of several family crisis intervention 
projects) . 



CHAPTER 4 

EVALUATION AND DIRECTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 
Police referral literature Is amorphous, diverse, and difficult 

r 

to categorize. Nhlle identifying trends and examining hypotheses. 
Chapter 3 noted weaknesses in the literature* C]^apter 4 discusses these 
shortcomlriggin^^tail and sugge^s directions for future research. It 
.evaluates police referral literature on the basis of four criteria: ^ 
clarity and consistency of definitions, utility of theoretical constructs 
in formulating hypotheses and generating research strategies, demonstrated 
en^irical support for hypotheses, and development of criteria for 



program evaluation. 




Clarity and Consistency of Definitions 

The absence pf either a precise deJlnit ion or consistent referent* 

for police referral was the single most difficult problem in formulating 

this assessment. Although some articles noted the importance of referral 

as a method of police case disposition, few attempted to define it or 

distinguish it from diversion. Definitional groundwork necessary for 

ft 

coherent analysis has lagged far behind enthusiasm for establishing and 
describing diversion programs. It is difficult to conduct comparative 
analyses of programs and their effects .when each is established under a 
different rationale using a different conception of referral. 

Our definition of police referral CChapter 1) represents an initial 
atteiqpt at resolution. We defined a specific set of police activities as 



referrals (Figure 1) ana established parameters for thSir use in 

future research. We then assessed literature that discussed these 

A. actions whether or not they were priginally identified as police 

referral activities . That is, some of vhat we term referral activities 

are discussed in the literature as diversion activities. 

Referral and diversion are rarely distinguished, Klein (1973), 

Klein, et al, (1976), Kuykendall and Unsinger (1975), and Wilbanks (U^) 

are foremost among observers differentiating the two terms, Klein et al, 

advocate definitions similar to ours. They use diversion to apply only 

to the process of turning suspects or offenders away from the formal 

system. Referral is the process by which police initiate connnection 

juveniles to a nonjustice system agency: 

Thus one can have diversion with or without referral, and one 
^ can have referral' with or without successful contact and treat- 
ment at the referral agency. The distinction between diversion 
and referral is critical , , , (Klein et'al,, 1976: 102-103) 

In our conception, diversion involves halting the normal flow from 

police contact to court adjudication. It can occur at any point in the 

flow by any system agent — police, probation, or courts, Referral can 

also be performed by any system agent, but for our purpcJ^es it includes 

only police activities and involves directing citizens to particular 

community resources capable of handling their cases. Those resources may 

or may not be located within the police department. Both diversion and 

referral are attenlpts to reduce justice system impact on the individual, 

but plolice referral connotes more positive, service-oriented activities. 
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Lack of Theoretical Constructs 



Police referral literature is plagued by the absence of rigorous, 

\ ■ . • 

underlying theory. Much of |t is programi-descriptive- Studies of 
juvenile delinquency and diversion are mainly hypothetical and impression- 
istic. Mo?t literature contains Authors* fte^ceptions of how the criminal 
justice system ought to operate ^tp-ireduce impact on juveniles. Analytical 
studies are more concerned with measuring program outputs than with 
^conceptual sophistication. Most do riot even append a theoretical frame- 
work, let alone rely on , it for guidance. 

Police referral literature faces no shortage of taptable hypotheses; 
what "it lacks is an a priori foundation linking them and identifying and 
operationalizing variables useful in empirical analysis. Program descrip- 
tions are not expected to cdllftoain theoretical justifications. It is in 
the literature providing t]hJte,iH)etus for diversion and referral programs 
where necessary theoretical' gtfi.dance is missing. Most referral studies 
do not begin with a statement||^f liypotheses; most hypotheses discusse^ in 
Chapter 3 were in5)li^d^ not cl^i^rly stated. Instead, they state a 
perceived prob|.e^^^y desir ed^^ tl > then discuss various methods of 
alleviating the^jfttobj^^^^ goal. In the absence of 

theoretical foiinaafti^ri^'fi:^ is problematic. 

While theories o¥^!^^ nonexistent, several pre- 

•• ' ''^$-'^^}^^^^^^^^ 

theoretical' typolpg%es\liaye 1^ Some include referral among 

Other methods of police casej diijoc)^ Most describe styles of police 

organization. Perhaps:^; the' mst Widel^y typology is Wilson's categori- 

zation of police depart|te^ts^ a$^^^^ and legalistic. His 

categories describe how iiHiiic0 - ff^e^ American cities view 
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their role. Police referral ii!(|pot discussed directly, but we can 
infer that referral would be a common technique in order -maintenance 
situations (situations related to disturbances or minor calls, as 
opposed to law enforcement situations that usually involve more serious^ 
police-citizen encounters). Officers in watchman-style departments 
would ie more likely to refer citizens externally than would officers 
in other departments; they "expect" juveniles to misbehave, and in- 
fractions are best ignored or treated informally. Officers in these 
departments consider order maintenance their primary function. Officers 
in legalistic-style departments are more likely to arrest than to refer 
since they, prefer to strictly enforce the law in most situations. Officers 
in service-style agencies are more apt to provide internal referral Cin- 
house counseling) to maintain their public image of courtesy and 
interest in individuals (Wilson, 1968b). 

Kuykendall and Unsinger also adopt a policing-style model in 
conceptualizing departmental operations, and consider referral and 
diversion separately. Police methods afe classified as either positive 
, or negative to the community. Referral, or "turning over individual 
B;Sl|Pj??^lems to community agencies outside the criminal justice system " is 
^ftl^^^sitive police method. It is a method of "social policing" in which 

role is emphasized at the expense of the enforcer role 
^^Puykendall and Unsinger, 1975: 26-29). Kuykendall and Unsinger's discus- " 
sion is among the few overtly considering referral as relevant to policing 
style. Yet their definition includes only external referral and ignores 
available internal options. 

We reviewed two other pretheoretical typologies applicable to police 
referral. Brown's evaluation of police community relations programs for 
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juveniles proposes a typology basedoon the extent of citizen involve- 
ment in police policy making. High involvement and well-established^ 
. commmity relations programs imply that police policies and operations 
are subject to citizen review (Broum, 1973). We can infer that where 
citizens are helping develop police juvenile policies, referral is 
likely. When there are no formal cotnraunity relations programs, referral 
is less likely. 

Sundeen's typology of police juvenile bureaus is more relevant to 
referral. He factor analyzed 10 variables originally assumed to be 
conceptually bipolar and arranged them into four dimensions of juvenile 
officer orientation. The juvenile specialist has more training in 
juvenile matters, but is not particularly attached to his community. The 
community service officer is knowledgeable about community resotirces and 
uses this knowledge in his work. The locally-oriented officer has strong 
friendship ties with individuals in the community, and the' o:^ganizat ion- 
oriented officer has strong departmental ties^ but little training in 
juvenile matters CSundeen, 1974a). 

Sundeen concludes that officers in organization -oriented and local- 
oriented departments ate, more likely to divert juveniles than are officers 
in specialis't and service departments. Even though juvenile officers may 
,be expert in community resources, they may not divert juveniles as often 
as officers who have received less training or are^ less "professional." 
Likelihood of referral may be a fimction of a particular kind of police 
professionalism: one characterized by an emphasis on community relations 
activities combined with a lack of formal education and strong friendships 
within the community (Sundeen, l974a). — 
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Sitndeen*s distinctions arong his foiir categories are iwten blurred 
and his conclusion about likelihood of referral is confusing. He \ 
con5)ares his categories to Wilson's ~ the juvenile specialist category \ 
is similar to Wilson's legalistic department, the community service type \ 
is similar to Wilson's service-style agency, and thp local orientation \ 
and organizat|pn-oriented agencies follow the watchman style. ^ Indeed, 
Wilson's 1968 typology remains the standard in discussions of police 
referral. Even Kuykendall and Unsinger's promising discussion borrows 
from Wilson, 

While typologies have helped fonmilate and test hypotheses about 
police referral strategies, these hypotheses are not clearly stated and 
must be extrapolated by the reader. Pretheoretical typologies havp only 
characterized certain styles of policing and have not rdealt specifically 
with polij^e referral practices. Chapter 3 examined 11 broad hypotheses 
underlying police referral studies, but it will be difficult to formulate 
referral theories if studies do not clearly state their hypotheses and 
support them empirically. » - 

Lack of Empirical Data 

Not Q?ily does most literature fail to state hypotheses clearly, but 
it does not base conclusions on empirical observation. It is not surprising, 
given the paucity of theory and the problem of definition, that little 
empirical data on police referral exist. Most data merely describe opera- 
tions of referral programs; few studies attempt sophisticated statistical 
* ■ /J » 

analysis. Most, as Tables T through 3 reflect, present no data at all, 

: / ■ 
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relying instead on descriptions^ inqpressions^ and unsubstantiated 
hypotheses. 

It is difficult to explain the lack of data unless one remembers 
that referral is often undefined. Data on case disposition may be 
available from police departments; most maintain records of citizen-, 
officer interactipns even if a formal report is not filed. As police 
referral becomes more clearly defined and widely accepted as an appropriate 
means of case handling, additional data should become available'. Until 
that time, conclusions about the efficiency or effectiveness of referral 
systems will remain largely unsubstantiated. 

Descriptive statistics, however, can be informative. In examining 
police social work programs in^Illinpi^, Curtis and Lutkus attempted to 
determine if citizens would voluntarily appear at the police station to 
receive social service assistance after being referred by an officer. 
They also exiamined citizen perceptions of coercion in the referral process. 
They surveyed a- sample of referred citizens in two Illinois communities 
whose police departments^ had trained social workers available 24 hours 
a day. Curtis and Lutkus reported that people did not feel coerced into 
accepting social services from police, and generally felt thaj providing 
social services was a proper police function (Curtis and Lutkus, 1976). 

Related research in other Illinois communities suggests that police 
referral increases officers' time on the scene — an average of 27 minutes 
for each call referred to a police social worker compared to 19 minutes 
for nonref erred calls. Social service calls included. domesjtic and civil 
. disturbances, public intoxication, suicide prevention, mentar cases, rape, 
and physical abuse. Of 301 social service calls studied, ^approximately 
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18 perfcent were referred; nearly two thirds of those were referred 
internally to a police social worker. Most police referrals were made 
by patrolmen at the scene (letter from Patrick Curtis to Eric Scott 
February 1, 1977). The police social worker programs described by 
Curtis and Lutkus were among those pioneered in Illinois by Harvey Treger. 
Treger (1976) reported that most referrals to police social workers came 
directly from patrol officers - more than three-fourths in Maywood and 
Niles and more' than one-half in Wheaton. 

Terry examined criteria used by police, juvenile courts, and 
probation departments ih disposing of juvenile offenders. He considered 
referral to social or welfare agencies \o be the least severe disposition ~ 
except for outright release. In studying more than 9,000 juvenile 
offenses committed from 1958 to 1962 in a midwestem city of about 100,000 
population he found that police referred only 2 percent a«0 cases) to 
social or welfare agencies. Correlation analysis indicated that" seriousness 
of offense, prior record, and age of offender Were primary factors determ- 
ining case disposition (Terry, 1967) . * 

Among other studies examined in Chapter 3, only Bard (1970a; Driscoll, 
Meyer,, and Schanie (1973); and .Klein and feilmann (1976) explicitly 
discussed police referral rates (althoug^i Goldman [1969] reported diver- 
sion rates - the number of cases diverted divided by the number of cases 
handled -^ranging from 28 percent to 91 percent). Tn a 21-month period 
Bard's Family Crisis Intervention Unit made 1,053 referrals for 982 
families. Nearly one-half (48.7 percent) were to Family Court, which 
maintained extensive psychiatric and counseling services. In one of 
two precincts studied. Bard collected follow-up information fr6m agencies 



ac<;epting referrals.. Only 48.1 percent of the cases were successfully 
traced; agencies did not provide information about the remainder. In 
nearly 20 percent of those cases traced people referred contacted 



the social service agency. With nontraced case^ included, oi\ty 9u6 



percent of all persons referred made contact (Bard, 1970a: 31). 



Driscoll, Meyer, and Schanie conducted telephone interviews with 




Of 421 police r^n^to domestic 'disturbances, 31 percent were made by the 
trained^cafiJsis Int^ unit. The authors interv iewe d 29 citizens 



0 had bieen served by the unit. Twenty-one were referred to an outside 



agency, but only three reported that they actually contacted the agency. 



Referral rates for untrained officers were hot obtained . 
because of the relative certainty that they are at or 
near zero,. except for referrals to family court 
(Driscoll, Meyer, and Schanie, 1973: 78). 

From these three cases the authors miscalculated a contact rate of 
7 percent. The correct figure^of 14 percent (3 of 21) must be considered 
in light of. the extremely small sample. The authors perceived-«-Crend 
when comparing their study to Bard's: of the 719 citizens referred in 
New YorJc during the study period, 9.6 percent contacted a service agency: 
"One purpose of reporting referral rates is to assess the effectiveness ^ 
of crisis intervention training methods. Yet referral rates are meaningl 
for evaluating training methods unless conqpared with rates' for iintrained 
officers. Accepting the assumption that rates for untrained officers are 
at or near, zero, except for referrals to family court, nearly hal 
Biard's referrals Xthose to falpily court) are^ eliminated.' Bard'S'uni^. 
in^tervened in 1, '388 crises iii the 30th*precinct and made. 785 referral? 
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(56. S percent). Without Family Court referrals this rate drops to 
28.3 percent. Subtracting Family Court referrals from the total number 
of referrals leading to confirmed contact with a service agency, the 
' 916 percent contact rate drops to about 6 percent 

This example not only highlights the need to develop comparative 
data on police referraT, such as percentage- 6f police cas^s referred 
and percentage of referrals receiving poij.ce follow-up, but again 'Vj! ' 
underli4^es the importance of a standard definition of police referral. 
At first i^ appeWs that Bard and Driscoll -Meyers -Schanie have reported 
siailar referral rates. Yef not only are rates miscalculated, J)ut 
definitions of referral are dissimilar.. Bard is one of many who include 
referrals to court, among police referral activities (Goldman, 1969; 
and Weiner and Willie, 1971, present extensive data on court Referrals 
from police). • ' ' 

Klein and Teilmann present data on case dispositions of 3,025 
Juveniles arrested in 33 cities during the first 3 months of 1975. 
They find a referral rate of about 8. percent, a significant increase 
since 1970: " , ' » 

Refefral, in this instance, definitely "means a referral to 
a comnunity agency, usually private, and corresponds to what 
is mistakenly called "diversion" by many of the programs 

. involved. Thus, two corollary conclusions might be drawn thus 
far: (a) oyer the past five years, referral rates' have * 
increased substantially, and (b) due to the low initial rates, 

^the current increase has not substantially affected release or 
' J ^ates over all departments (Klein and Teilmann, 1976: 

vf The authors prekent data on rates for five police^dispositions': counsel 
and release; community referral, other juvenile justice system referral, 
nondetain petiti6n,: and detain petition. Rates are presented overall and 
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for ' each departmient studied. Community referral was the least ;frequfntiy 
used disposition overall (in 8.1 percent of the*cases)V wR^ referral . 
t^o other police departments or probation or parole officers accounted ^ ;• 
for S/d" fJercent of the dispositions. Counsel and release was the most 
common Action (45.8 percent of* the cases). Across departments, ^referral 
rates rimged from zero to 26.7 percent. The atitho.rs do not attempt to 
explain these findings, citing* earlier fruitless attempts by JKlein (1^974) 
and Sundeen.^^974b) . They coijclude that referrals are coming primarily 
from the poc^l of juveniles that would otherwise? have been counseled and 
released, and that "true" diversion turning offenders away from 'the* 

criminal, justice system has been replaced by provision of referral ^ 

" . " ■ ' • ft- . • 

and treatment. .y- 

Even increased Sporting of descriptive statistics wMl not solve * ' 
data pxtdbl^ms in referral literature. Rew studies have reported measures 
of association or tests for significance.; Nonft- of those reviewed 
analyzed referral data- with even elementary correlational techniques. 
Among studies presenting more sophisticated empirical analysis were 
.USuiideen (1974a3 , Yactor analysis and simple correlation;' Weine:^-^and 
Willie (1971), analysis of variance; ^undeen (1974b) and Terry (1967), 
simple correlatibAi and Wilbanks (1975), multiple regression. ^'None, 

however, used these techniques in analyzing refprral d^ta. 

' ■ ' vv ■■ \ ' \ 

' Data, on rifferral is limited primarily to number of polife contacts 

initiated, percentage of contacts referred, and time spent handling each 

call. While descriptive statistics are important in understanding the^ 

role and outcomes of police referral,' they represent only a' $ma*fl part 

of the jiotential information' available. Missiiig, ^r example, are^multipl 
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^irbgres^on analyses^ af determinants of likelihood and outcomes of 

^ ' . " • ^ . . ■ 

teferral. .^^til 4.n-depyth analysis of departmental referral practices is 

conducted aiirf conclusions are supported by spurid empirical data, referral 

will ^emairi^a^ oi^er looked and misunderstood method of on-scene police 

case^isposition,iB> As Vorenfterg and Vorenberg suggest: 

. ■ 9 . ■ ■ ■ 

Strong arguiBiftnts can«tf'e made for [referral] in terms of 
. f *^ immediate ftJst, savings for the criminal Justice system and 
H'umane treatment pf offenders. It doesn't seem irrational 
to seek ^hese benefits even at a 'time when the case that\. 
freferrai] ri^jj^ces crime can be made only in theoretical ' < 
rather than emjfirical terms. Perhaps this view is simply*: 
- . , a reflectio^p of the^ sad fact that almosr everything we do 

in the,.criminar justice field is on the basis of faith^. V 
and that thpre is generally no more empirical support for 
f continuing what is being don€? than there is for changing - > 

. ' . . It thus seeras^fair to guess that for many yeai^s the ^ 
case' for ^r. against [referral] .will continue to be .o 
.made on the basis of theory, the pressure of backlog in - 
the* system, rather superficial cost figure!^, anci views as 
to the humaneness of more or less coercive treatment^* 
^ (Vorenberg and Vorenberg, 1973: 182)^, " 



^ V Inadequacy of Criteria for Program Evaluation * 

Many .questions about referral reftain unanswered. Few agree dh who 
should be re^^red (preof fenders, first-time offenders, repeat offenders., 
victims, cij<ljjj|jfls^^^ for assistance or information) ; ta whg,t types 

of behavior referral shoulS appfy^ (delinquent tendencies., minor offenses, 
felonies, or information calls) ; an4 at what point aftej iiy^tiar police 
contact TMerral should be made (prearrest, post^rrest, prior to filing 

V 

a petition, a^er filing a petition, or 'after answering information calls) 



Refeiaral programs seem to be serving sevexal different gaal5; any* 
comprehensive evaliwation must determine whether each of these goals is 
attained. Among the ma]^y* rat ion ales underlyyig current interest In, and 
support for, diversion (and refefral) programs are six reported Ijy Klein 
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and his colleagues: . 

• Increasing diversion overrides system biases in releasing and 
detaining suspects stressing more equitable and universal 
criteria • A 

• Increased diversion will decrease the volume of cases inserted 
into the criminal justice system. \ . 

< ' • Diversion processing is less expensive than system processing. 

• Diversion^ avoids stigmatization. 

• Diversion effectively prevents youthful offenders from coming 
into contact with more hardened offenders. 

• Diversion provides better and more humane treatment (Klein, iet 
* V al., 1%76: 105-107). , 

Yet criteria that police claim to use in deciding to refer imply a . 

1 

subtle change in the intent of diversion and referral projects. The 
literature suggests that police tend to refer individuals With no prior 
records who have committed minor offenses, who are young. White, and* 
from good families individuals who are unlikely to be rearr€;;5l;ed. 
Referral then represents increased police intervention and concomitantly 
increased justice system costs from handling individuals who would normally 
have been counseled and released. The trend has been to divert and refer 
less serious cases that are more likely to yield positive results from 
treatment. ^'Rationales have yielded to practicality and administrative- 
political considerations'* (Klein, et al., 1976: 107-109). ' . 

. Even with the profusion of questions about iveferral and its rationale, 
considerable ^resources have been invested in developing referral programs. 
In 1974, the California Office of Criminal J'ustice Planning, allocated 
$5 million to more than 70 juvenile diversion projects, many of which 
included police ^ferral (California Youth Authority, 1976). Klein, et 
al.* (1976) note that the federal government spent $.17 million on diversion 
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projects in 1974. It has taken scholars, progxiam planners, and funding 
agencies an inordinately long time to. realize that answers to many of 
their questions about referral require organized evaluative research. 
There are three general problems with the curent' state of evaluative 
research: an absence of evaluation studies; methodological shortcomings 
in those that have appeared; and failure to develop adequate, measureable 
evaluative cjriteria. ' 

Vorenberg and -Vor6nberg described police referral programs in 

^ ' ' " 

Brockton (MA) , Sacramento (CA) , Boston (MA) , and New York (NY) . They 

concluded that there was no way of knowing how many departments were 

engaged in referral programs since many were unidentifiable and 

unacknowledged. These programs are central to the 'debate about the 

^police role in social service provision, which tisually involves allocation 

of police resources, propriety of quasi-judicial police decision making, 

and implied coercion. The Vorenbergs note that police referral programs 

have grown rapidly, yet have generated kittle data analyzing their effects 

on crime, justice system operations, or quality of treatment: 

What. is far more disturbing is that so little groundwork 
is being laid that wou\d permit judgments about the 
worth of variousl^^ programs three, five, and ten years from 
now. The two principle reasons^ are (1) lack of research 
funds and (2) chronic reluctance of operating agencies to 
subject themselves to intensive and possibly critical evalua- 
tion . . . [The?! primary] source of funding for research on 
diversion programs has been the evaluation ^filnds of the state 
planning agencies, which recejye and dispense^ federal funds 
under *^the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration program. 
' These agencies have been strikingly unambitious and' unsuc- 
cessful in developing in-depth research on evaluation \of 
diversion projects and the Law Enforcement Assist^ce Admini- 
stration seems 4:0 have done little to press for si^h evaluation 
(Vorenberg and Vorenberg, 1973:' 182) « j ' / 
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Klein and Teilaan (1976) note that in ■ost of the California police 

diversion programs they examined, evaluations were, minimal , poorly 

formulated, andoften self-serving for the department; they were often 

conducted by in-house evaluators and .were not designed to reveal negative 

results. Nejelslci also bemoaned the lack of evaluation by outside reviewers. 

He argued that motion should not be mistaken for progress, and that: 

We have little evidence that [a referral] project will be 
successful . . . Unless [it] is adequately tested and 
verified, it may be merely a placebo that helps the system 
struggle through another decade . • .If the project is 
coercive; it must show sutcess; if it is voluntary, it 
can justify public expenditure merely by presenting 
itself as not a failure (Nejelski, 1976: 406). 

A second weakness in the state of evaluation is the serious method- 

ological shortcomings facing would-be evaluators. The Vorenbergs noted 

the difficulty in subjecting referral projects to rigorous empirical 

study and thus in demonstrating their supcess or failuife. Another problem 

is the lack of a consistent definition of police referral. Rarely do even 

a minority of officers within a department agree. on what police referral is. 

« When the identity of %he thing being studied is so obviously 
up for grabs, the overall statistics showing how it works or 
whether or not it is a "success" aren't likely to be very 
meaningful to the scientifically-oriented researcher 
(Cressey and McDermott, 1973: 57). 

In many programs, readily available statistics on referrals apply 

only to the number of citizens processed. These may or may not be SiVided 

• » - 

by sex, a^ race, seriousness of offense, or other factors. There is 
never an i^ication of the number of referral opportunities ignored or of 
the number of informal information-exchange referrals, especially those 
occurring at the dispatch of complaint desk. Often a social history or 
"face sheet" is compiled only for cases in^which petitions are filed. 
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This means that for many referrals, information is likeiy to be non- 
existent or incomplete. Given demands on officers* time, referrals are 
often handled without any paperwork. Recidivism statistics cited in 
program evaluations are suspect. 

Referral success is sometimes, equated with petition avoidance and 
not with the extent of follow-up assistance provided citizens. Even if 
.they do conduct follow-up investigations, officers rarely monitor cases 
V for more than 6 months or a year. Social background data are generally 
: fragment ary^^hce, in the absence of firm departmental policies, officers 
diffey ii» their approach to recording data. Searching for this informa- 
tion entki4'i'i exH^^^^ examination of agency files. Evaluation of 
referral pr.ograms bas^*d on'til'eoprded information is time-consuming and 
expensive, and has not received overwhelming endorsemei\t from program 
^nanagers (Cressey and McDermott, 1973: 58-59). ^ 

The California Youth Authority (CYA) encountered several method- 
ological problems in a national study of Youth Service Bureaus : 



Based on the available data accumulated in this stud)|^ it 
is impossible to prove that any significant, number ot youth 
have been diverted from the juvenile justice system by 
Youth Service Bureauis . . . It is not that diversion is 
not a desirable goaL for^ Youth'Service Bureaus, it is just 
that it is virtually unmeasurable (cited in Nejelski, 1976: 
406) . 



The importance of specifying irfeasurable criteria for evaluating 
i ■ ' 

police referral programs is noted in Neithercutt and Moseley's recent 

review of evaluative studies: 

These were subject to severe limitations in the internal 
validity area that they tended not to formulate problems 
clearly or to frame and test hypotheses carefully. Often 
the target population of the study was not exactly described 
^ and there was little hope of determining whether or not the 
programs ''worked** because objective tests of this question 
we^ absent. Far too often study populations were inadequate. 
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analytic methods were ij^ekj^Uciii^^^^ utility,, 

appropriate data were Ifttjtifi^^,^ utilized 
were limited • . . suppbrtiVe 

sources was non-existent»; an^ were involved in 

moving from data analysis ^^^^^^^^ . . . 

The studies inclined tdWgiir^'^^a^^ Changes in . 

analytic approaches repeatp^y mid-stream. 

Worse, often one could ris^t^^^ was any internal 

consistency or not V^W^fet^fe^^^^ leads to 

less penetration of the x:timi^^ and less 

recidivism remains unki>ow(i;v,^;:^ no structural 

component that can gu^Llranteii (Neithercutt ' 

and Moseley, 1974: IQi) iJ'^iMC^'^y-: . 



The CYA also noted an :;i/i^ several projects . 

simultaneously: ..^^ vv^^^/ • ''^ / ' 

^ven though a nm\y^x have involved the same 

» \ ^yp®s of clients, "hMA^^^^ and used' approx- 
imately t;^e same ipji^ogT^^^ 

have evaluated, the p^^ criterion measjiitesV 

There have- l?een few ai^^ conduqt siraultanepus rf 

evaluations across: Viffila^^ enabling their duties, r/' . 

\ . to be compared yCi^a^ % \- 



that: 



^Another methodoip'giq^^^ evaluatin|^' p6^^ ii^\ . 



\ The faddist riatMre;^ has produced a ppc^li^e?^ 

of division uftits >ahjd ptSogranis without generatiiiig a|^ld >^ 
^ iook at ii^elA^r^ the^ to all this ktteiitloit^ 

. Jare receiving ;a:^^^1^ and McDei^noi^^ 

^ 'C^es^seoi^^mi McDermcitt longitudinal sfii^ilbs^vd^^^ 

referred individuals?., jfpcu^^ each indivii^aXVs t^^ 

• - " --^ \' '■'■:■^^^•^:-'^\,^''K-.:'■ ^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

to ^referral. , There ate; yer^^^ evaluations of the cpnsfe^^ 

of police re|prr^ for iu^^ inebriates, families iK cxis^ 

or others affectc^d hy- i^^ Most evaluative research has compared^^ v 

recidivism fate's and ^has j^^^ scant attention to other potentiiai progfak' 
effects. In fact,, the ultimate objective of referral prograife ---^ V-^^^^^^^^^^ 
increasitig police ef^ in dealing with citizens' probleri^— 



is almost a nonexistent topic in the literature. ^ '^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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?n Lincoln's study of a large west coast police Separtment, she 

ccMnpared a group of 30 youths referred by police to community agencies 

with a control group of 250 youths apprehended, but not referred, during 

the same period. She found that the diverted group committed more repeat 

offenses that the nonref erred* group. Referral widened the nets. Apparently, 

referred youths committed offenses so minor that without •:5pfefral projects 

they WQuld have been counseled and released (Lincoln, 19760 l^*'Gibbons 

and Blake Reviewed nine ^aluative studies of juvenile diver^on programs 

and concluded that^tbey; p^id little attention to effects of referral on 

the populations for which they were intended:^ - . 

The nine projects are quite diverse and may be Viewed as 

a sampling of diversion endeavors around the country. 

Although the number of programs examined is small, these 

are among the more adequately evaluated endeavors. We 

have seen th^t these evaluation studies. were plagued 

with 5Wall s«unple. numbers, ambiguity abotit process, 

elements,- and.'; other short On balance, these 

evaluation' steadies. i^tSind as testimony to the need for 

large-scale, sophisticate^^ *6valuation of new programs. 

Clearly, there is insufficient evidence in the nine 

studies examined here for one to have much; cpnfidence * ' , 

in diversion arguments and contentions (Gibbons and Blake, 

1976: 420). 

A third prpblem with evaluation studies is their failure to develop 
testable evaluative criteria. The first step in program ^evaluation is 
to define the problem. Program administrators are often confused about 
exactly what their programs were designed to accomplish. The definitional 
problems involve discerning the image of the offender, referral tactics 
employed, and expected program outcomes; these problems correspond to 
e^^ctiveness, efficiency, and impact, respectively. Effectiveness 

d 

evaluation is concerned with whether the. program was in fact directed at 

the target population for which it was intended. Efficiency, evaluation ^ 

examines the frequency and quality of service delivery and the extent to 



which referral strategies were actually implement.ed. Impact, or outcome, 

evaluation concentrates on the intended consequences of referral. Most 

referral program evaluations have not considered all of these evaluative 

criteria. Effectiveness, geiietally measured by. recidivism rates j receive* 
, ■ *• , ■v.'v ■ ■ . ■ 

the most attention; efficiency, usually measiiited by estimate's o'f cost • 

* savings, is also discussed but not measured. " 

For exajfiple, in her evaluation of the California Youth, Services 

Bureaus, Duxbury first outlined the programs' objectives to determine if: 

(1) YSBs could divert youth from the' juvenile justice system, (2) the 

Bureaus would use existing community resources in a pbotdinated mannerr> 

and (3) if d"^elinquency Was reduced in selected prpj'epj areas. Instead of 

establishing firm evalqative criteria, Duxbury* listed as her criteria 23 

questions dealing with the general categories of delinquency redaction, 

diversion, and coordination with social services (Duxbury, 1973: ^Ir^SO) . 

Mowen and Ramsay evaluated the administration o|| th€^;.^lb^^ (AR) 

Citiien Participation and Support Project tCPSP) , ^ This program combines 

elements of an in-house police project with tKose of :a community social 

service project. It is designed to increase citizen participation in 

the criminal justice system and to assist crime victims and witnesses. 

The authors sought to deteinnine whether program activities conformed to 

those described in the original grant application and how well the 

program had performed. They did not assess outcomes .since insufficient 

time had elapsed since program inception. Their evaluation recommended 

that a questionnaire be administered -to victims assisted by CPSP to ' 

determine program effectiveness (Mowen and Ramsay, 1976) . 

Cressey and McD^rmott fear that we may never know the value of 

diversion because evaluative criteria have not been refined. It is 



almost impossible to determine 'criteria upon which informal police 

« ■ ■ 

referrals in the fieldfare based; the greater the officer's discretion, 
the fewer the formal, policies and rules governing behavior. This muddling 
of criteijl^^ makes accurate i:ecord keeping almost impossible and^ severely 
hinders researchers seeking statistical ^and survey data genera lizable 
across police agencies (Cressey and McDerraott, 1973: 56). 

The California Youth Authority (CYA) tried a simultaneous evaLluatiori 
of eight diversion projects. CYA reviewed program objectives and developed 
nine evaluative ^cat^gories, three of which were i$;electied; ,the extend ^ \ 
that clients were diverged, program costs/; ami the^^ that client - 

delinquency was reduced. CYA looked at efficiency; effectiveness,^ and 
-^program outcomes, MoYe than one half (55 pisrcent) of all referrals made 
by the projects came from police agencies. People referred by police or 
by probation departments* were termed "diversion clients" and were person^; 
who would otherwise have been placed on probation- after initial police 
screening- Other clients were considered "prevention clients," persons 
who were provided project services only to prevent possible future delin- 
quency. CYA then examined\comparison cases --persons who had been handled 
by both police and prbbation without being referred by YSB to elimitiate 
the number of police and probation referrals that would not have been 
processed, further if no program had been available. About 30 percent 
would have been counseled and released by police of referred to dytside 

t ! 

agencies; these people were then counted as prevention clients, the 
remaining 70 percent would have been sent to probation' if a referral 
program had not been available. The percentage of all* clients referred 
ijjho were actually kept from probation ranged from 11 percent to 55 percent 
across thfe eight projects. ' . 
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CYA calculated a cQst-per -client figure by dividing total pr^^ 
^xpendittnres by number of clients served; average^jt wa? $195, per client 
Project costs were no Ifl^s than estimated costs c«p^tjpssing through tHe . 
justi^^ystem. Projects could Ijave been more cpst-eSfective had they 
handled a greater proportion of diversidri clients aSd smaller Ifcjportion 
of prevention clients* ' Jf . 

The third question the CYA evaluation answered was' the extent to 
^ which projects reduced, subsequent client delinquency. CYA cora^^ed sub- 
sequent- justice system contadts of clients-stwdied with those (of matched 
•■ cases not referred. In six projects ^oth clients and comparison cases 
had„ap;proximately the same rearrest rates; in the other two^ clients had 
fewer subsequent arrests.^ Tfius diversion clients did no wdrse and^ some- 
times fared better than individuals processed in the traditional manner 
? (Cali'forriia Youth Authority, 1976)*. ^ - ' 

The CYA evaluation is an admirable attempt ^t setting evaluative 
<^riteria, then measuring pifogram success . As with other evaluations . 
it suffers from methodological problems. It could not conduct a true 
comparison of the eight projects since eacfi was structured differently. 
Some were^run by police departments, others were not. It occasionally 
-reported summary measures whose intelT)retation is suspect -because of 
variations in program operation, structures, and objectives? Second, 
the evaluation was conducted,- as the authors note, before true effects of 
the project could be determined. Third,; the evaluation did not attempt 
to ascertain which characteristics of each project were efficient or 
effective. Fourth, CYA had problems collecting necessary data; some 
projects refused to cooperate while others did not keep track of 
particular statistics. Problems of datatcomparability remain. Fifth, 
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calculation of project costs was tenuous. H^d each project budget been 
itemized by function, then divided by number of clients of particular 
types, more accurate cone lusidhs miglit have been, drawn.' Sixth, the 
evaluation tlaimed that two' projects significantly reduced delinquency, 
but, failed to explain why, of why the othisr six did not. • These criticisms 
notwithstanding, the CY A ^evaluation is a promising mqdel for future 
evaluations of police ref/erral programs. " 

Implications for Future Research 

^. The cfall for "additional research" is a familiar one in the social 

sciences, and it is not surprising that many observers of policie referral 
practices have suggested further study before drawing any firm conclusions 
about operating patterns or impact on clients. This imperative, however, 
is more easily justified for police referral than for m^y other research 
areas. Based on our assessment, we propose that future research encompass 
the following change artd improvements: \ " 

Police referral should ^be clearly defined to subsume" a specific 

set of activities, and distinction should be made between police 

> 

referral and po-lice diversion . Ideally, observers could reach a 
consensus^n a single definition of referral. The terms referral 
' and diversion are .often used. interchangeably because they have 
not been coherently defined. * . ' . 

Analysts should clearly state their hypotheses prior to reporting 
their research findings . Hypotheses could then be grouped to 
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serve as the basis for possijl)le the,oretical development. 
Whether it. is possible to formulate^ theorijp's of*p6lice referra^l 
from theories of juvenile delinquency and conflict management 
remains to be seen. - 

Hypothes es should be generalizable across referral programs . 
This would increase comparability and ease analysis of program 
results. Yet hypotheses must also be specific enough to guide, 
individual research strategies. This assessment has identified 
11 broad hypotheses. In future reports we shall develop more 
specific, research-oriented hypotheses. 

Information on police referral should come primarily from ' 
individua l police departments, although community agencies 
can also provide valuable information . Because' of the con- 
fusion over the meaning of referral and the lack of theoretical 
piidanc^, little einpirical data about pplice referral exists. 
This can be remedied, but only through exhaustive, expensive 
datia polleGtion :methods.,^,Mp$to referral i*rtff-ii^e cotoe from 
courts and community so^il sery;Jce agencies r|ther than frq^l 
police 'departments . Yet most depf^tments^kefep records of 
formal referral activities on officers' daily log sheets, 
incident cards, communications records or tapes, and general 
reports. Obtaining this information requires cgoperation.andf : 
persistence, but^^is well worth the effort. Information about 
informal referrals can be best obtained from interviews with f ': 
police officers and citizens; rates are derivable from direct ^ . 
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on^^^cene observation policfe offiQer activities. This , : 
usually means riding. in patrol cars and observing a sample 
of officer^*bitizen encounters. It^also means' observing 
activities of the departmental telephbnje operators tp learn 

Stbout information e^^changes and referrils. In some agencies 

* ■ V ■ \ ■ , 

this. infoTTDation is available on tape; in oth^jw^, a set of 



trained observers^listening to^'crtizen cafls may be required.. ' 



Studies of police referral must presentj.not^ only .relevant 



descriptive statistics on rates of referral, types of citi- 
zens referred, background charact^eristicjs of clients; and 
types of age ncies to which referrals ^re- directed, but * 
should apply more analytical methodV , Use of police agenqy 

statistics, rather than just rciferrai agency data, allows 

■ ^^''« . ■ * . , , . 

computation of* more sophisticated statistfcsV Police depart- 

. ' ■ \^ ■ , '* - ■ " ' . 

ments usually maintain background information on individuals ' 
they refer. ^ 



Studies purporting to.evaluate><Bffects of police^ referral • 

stfbuld clearly state the criteria they are using in trieir. 

■ • ■" " ■ ' ■ . . ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ • ■ 

evaluation . Effectiveness and efficiency are difficult to/ 

operatianaliz.e' although they^^maip standard evaluative 

criteria.' Most costs are^^t quantifiable 6r measurable. 

Evaluation should rocus not only on specific referral projects, 
but on the concept of police referral . What difference does it 

make for police and citizens if the referrals are voluntary oH 

■ — .... \ \' , 
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coerciitfe; how can coercion be measured? What differences are - 
there if ifrferrals^are made to internal police vnitsor to 
community social service agencies?" * , 



More attention should /paid> to the effects ^f police agency/ ' 



structure and organi:^ation 6n referral* procedures . Internal"^' 

referral is largely ignored in the literature, yet is^ecoming 

increasingly important in light of the debate over the policd 

role in" providing social services. Juvenile counseling cenj;ers 

police social-^ork t^ams, and \family crisis ^tervention units 

are some of the many internal referral units. M-e departments 

with specialized service units more likely to refer calll^ 

* . • 

internally? Do departments with tpp-heavy *thains of ccfhrniand 
refer more than departments %ith few command-rank officers? 



Just as more examination is needed of effects of departmental 
structure on referral, resea^rch shou ld also be conducted on-. 

r ' . ' r-. : 

other hypotheses presented in Chapter 5. Foremost, is the 

effect of departmental policy . How does departmental policy, 

OT lack of it, affect officers' referral: aq^ivities? Can 

police- discretion in referral be pbserved and^'measured, and is 

it controllable through departmental gJj^id^ine^?^ Do officers 

attempt to circumvent authori^ty^hen declining to refer? • 

Wilbanks notes that: Ci^ ^ ' 

A research concentration on the^erception of 
officers as to what departmental policy is and 
as to the availability and. effectiveness of 
alternative dispositions in the community should 
have important implications in terms of future 



research . . . If departmental policy jus found 
to%e tfeftbest predictor of insertion rates 
^across Ipkies, researchers may show grea^^r • 
interest in jexamining the development of . . . 
departmoAtal^policy ^(Wilbanks, 1975: -33-34) . 



Future rUtearch into the correlation of referral rates 



with pj^gence and availability of referrg^l resources v 
itf the 4Community should be emphasized . Theresas l!)een 
ilttle research into the degree. to which police officers 

• perceive the ^existence and effectiveness of community ^ 

* ^ <.• - 

'^agencies. ,^It might *be that funding agencies would improve 
thu|ir- investments by p^cirig referral coordinators within^ 
*police^partments than by .funding new community referral 
, resources r^^at* might be ignored by police. * 

IP- poj^ibtlfe, research on police referral should be 
c^paratiVe adfoss cities prograins, and issues . 

^ . . ... ^ ■ 

More%eseaTBgh is needed o^the ultiiyte objective of referral 
progrOTis: increajjsjng poj^ice effectiveness in dealing with 



citizens?;, problems .^^ This requires Iwg-teiTn evaluatioi>, and 
carefully deigned y^aluativie^riteria, pilis good cooperation 



frorfrcitizens, police depar^ents * and reFertal agipnpies 
Researchers must keep in itiind the type of citizens being 



referred. Poliqe departrnf^tits may refer several difforent 
group§ citizens: offenders, victims, complainants, ojc 
persons wanting information. The kinds of »^fer(^l programs 



established to handle each group will vary; this point is 
frequently ignored in the literature. 



' No single study can^vencbmpass a thorough, empirical evaluation of 

the full range of consequen^cpS of organizing social services in different 

viays and of diverse agency poli-cies for social service delivery. The 

variety of organisational arrangements is so large, and the potential 

sets of effects so vast and diffuserr, that a study attempting to examine 

impacts cff all. combinations would be qnrealistic. But large and diffuse 

problems can be tack]ed effectively if relevant subparts of the problems 

are identified and Series of Separate studies undertaken to examine them.. 

All questions and suggestions raised above afe of immediate policy 

relevance to police administrators; community agency representatives, 

elected officials, and the (general public. Police referral requires more 

- ■ m 

careful attention than it has received. The potential effects'^Sf referral 
on citizens' lives are immense, as are their impact on police agency 
structure ^nd ^^opteation. This assessment has arriHlyzed and evaluated 
^itefatuS'e to try to more 'cl-early defirfe referral and to propose methods 

t . I, N ... . 

for. planning more soi)histicated research. 



APPENDIX: ABSTRACTS OF 

POLICE REFERRAL 
• LITERATURE 



Introduction J) 

In preparing this report we abstracted much of the police referral 
literature. These abstracts were originally intended for internal use, 
but may prove helpful to others interested^ in referral, this Appendix 
contains the majority of the^e abstracts, listed alphabetically -by 
author's last name. 

Our abstract form includes six categories. Issue Area lists the 
specific issue to which the publication was devoted.' Four issues — 
General Diversion, Juvenile^, Domestic Crises, and Pfiblic Drunkenness — 
are discussed ^at length in Chapter 3. The other two Police Social 
Service Provision and Calls for Police Service are discussed in 
Chapters 1 and 2. v i 

Citation Type refers to the general approach of each article. 
Four .categories Policy Statement, Directory, Program Description, 
and Training Manual are self-descriptive. There are five other 



approaches: Descriptive, Theoretical, ^Hypothetical, Analytical, and 
Evaluative, Descriptive axSti^cles detail actual or ideal operations of ' 
specific diversion or referral programs. Theoretical articles deal with 
the underlying theory behind referral- and r^Hted^ subjects. Hypothetical 
articles, in addition to formulating hypotheses, contain authors* preferences 
for program design and their opinions of referral or police social service 
provision. An'alyti'cal^rtifiles discuss empirical results. Evaliiiative 
ptiblications assess operations of particular referral programs,*' comparing 
performance with stated goals. 

The feeferrai Characteristics category summarizes police referral 
according to criteria disclosed in Chapter 1 . Referrals may be voluntary 
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br i^luntary; they may be directed iivternally to specialized police 



units, or externally to coimnunity. social 5iervice agencies. Thjsy may - 

be formal, involving written requirements fbr entrance otU costs to . ' 

clients, or infoiroi^, where police prdvid^^ riamps of agenoies ,to cpnt^t 

and individuals mu3t initiate contact with agencies., Referrall i| n^j > ^ # 

limited to offenders, although the majority o^f aVstriacljfd Articles eithdl;- 

did not mention a specific clientele or concerned off en4ers only f ' 

. / - ■ '. '■ ' ■ . " ■ ■ ^ ^» ■ . ■• V 

Victims of crime and ^itizeiis calling police for assis^tance may -^1 so be 

referred, ^ ^ / . a >- / ' „ , 

The Abstract category ebhtains a shart sumfeary' of the^.p^ of^ 
the article. The Hypotheses gection list^ major referral Kj^thesVs 
t^iat are either stated explicitly or extracted from rie^ort^ findings (^or % 
authors* opinions. The numbersvpin parenthesefs coTre^ppnli 
of the 11 hypotheses listed in thfe introduction to%biapte 



Tables 1 through 3. Not every; hypo tiles is is listed i 
to space limitations." . ' 



The final category. Original Stfitfstical Data, in 
\ ' , ' / . ■ . ' ^ . 

pi^blication includes any emt)i|rical da^k riil/su^ort of i 



describes the type of dat^ and the fbrm ii^ whjurh it is 

PS 




must be origifial ^for listing^ ^re^ of ol^rs' findings woUld^i? - ^-v 

listed exc^t uhci^lt^ ^ ^ ' '^^^^-'^^^^^ 

rhope^that readers x:an use these abstral^ts to fdfcus theijjilkaiiiry 
* ^^^^1- ex^no^.n^^^pub'JIjpa^^ to their > interests , THe^'^^' * 

tcj^ ai^e^igcessi 




f and,\wHile oriented to. our dtefinitffbn and 



cp^cej^^ of >e^^ infotmatidn to indica teethe content 



o£^ the 1lrticie;5 
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American Bar (Association (197^) Directory of Criminal Jusy^l^Piyetrsio n 
• Programs .1976 / iWfashihgtoh, D.C. : American Bar Assoc^^p>n' Pre- 
trial Intdrverttioh SeWice benter. National 0ffendei^.^^^C€>3 Coor- 




dination Program. 



■Issue Area ; General Diversion 
iPitation Type : Directory 

Is' ; ' , ■ ■ 

Refefrai Characteristics : None 



Abstract :' A listing, in directory format,, of criminaxp^sl 
■ ,\'^ programs either operational or under; devfeldj: 

\/\/xs Organized by state, addr^l^. 4irector, y 
i > ^ status, participant fo^^^ 

: programs adm|?iistered by jjblice, pi:dsecutors, ^ybiM 

■ ''cpurts, pr^b^l^on, and pommunity-baspd public i^ei^^pmrga 
^ r ^ \ nizations.^ Lf stings have increased from S^j)TO^CT^n 1974 t-6 

^ ^ ^0 i^^*' .Many programs ^ have ^xpahded 
^ • ^j\Jrifsiictlor^^. .. ^ " T. ^ \ / ■^■M^i 



il vStatistical Ditii: 



■ .... 




/ ... 
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Bard, Morton (1970a) "Alternatives to. Traditional Law Enforcement J 
Police (November/December), 20-23 • 



Issue Area: Domestic Crisis 



Citation Type : Program Description 

tteferral Characteristics : Involuntary, internal, formal 



Abstract 



Describes a program operated by the City College of fJew York 
in cooperation with the New York City Police Department to 
handle domestic disturbances, A group of 18 patrol officers 
were trained to deal with family crisis situations. They a 
were counseled in intervention skills often used by psycholo- 
"-^st^^; After trai?ning, they w^re placed on 24-hour duty and 
spatched to all family crisis calls within a single precinct, 
officers served as generalists/specialists , performing 
lal patrol duties when not responding to crisis calls., 
Efforts were made to avoid creating social workers from 
police officers. ' ^ * . 



<ho 



Hypothes 



es. : 



"6- . 



Courts are inadequate to handle family disturbances; 

skillful intervention arid police use of mediation and 
referral have positive effects. (10^ 11) 
Police departments can be structured as highly flexible 

service organizations without compromising their basic 
law enforcement mission. (2) 
Service calls are regarded by most policemen as unwelcome 

nuisances. (4) 
Police family crisis intervention techniques ^ can ^create 

better police-community relations than can special - 
community relati^^ programs. (11) ' 
The general ist/speci^list model can be extended to other^ 
police functions, such as handling juveniles. (2) " 
Police departments organized along^ilitary lines are less 
likply to be pro f^es>ional departments than -those with 



flexible organization. (2) 



Original Statistical Data: Nohe 



r 
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Bard, Morton (1975) The Function of the Police in Cris.is Intervention and 
Conflict Management ; A Training Guide . Washington, D.C. :. U.S. 
Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
National Institute of Law Enforcement a^d Criminal Justice. 



Issue Area ; Domestic Crisis ^ 
Citation Type : Training Manual > 
Referral Characteristics ; Involuntary, internal, informal 



Abstract 



A training manual fpr acquainting police with techniques of 
crisis intervention and conflict roanagem^t, this volume 
includes several of Bard's articles and presents a chapter 
Qn the referral network. There is an established network 
of helping agencies in every community, and a primary police 
goal should 'be to' maintain a functional relationship with 
those agencies. Referral is a process that prepares people 
-^to obtain assistance once they .have recognized what their 
problems are and what sorts of help they need. 



Hypotheses : 



X 



Police crisis intervention reduces crime rates. (11) 
Feedback from community agencies to police is necessary 

fp^ referral to be successful. (3) 
Citizens are more likely to report crimes and assist 

police in other Ways if they perceive the police as 

competent helpers. (11) 
Referral is appropriate when the police officer has a 

good knowledge of available community resources and 

cultural characteristics of the population. (4, 6) 
Referral is appropriate if police officers are adequately 

trained. (I, 4) 
Training police officers in family crisis intervention 

techniques decreases the number of arrests in family 

disturbance calls. (2, 10) 



Original Statistical Data; 



From his pilot project in the New York City Police Department- 
Bard presents data on the number of referrals made by special 
units ahd by regular police patrol$; as well as the agencies 
to which referrals were made. Data on number oft follow-up 
investigations are also noted. 
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Baron» Rogier and Floyd Feeney (1976) Juvenil-e Diversion Through 

FaaUy Counseling . Washington, D.C. : U.S. Government Printing 
Office. 



Issue Area: Juveniles 



Citation Type : . Program Description - ^ 

Referral Characteristics : Involuntary, internal, formal, offender referral . 



Abstract : .The airticle describes a Sacramento (CA) County program for 

diverting juveniles referred to the probation department for 
status and minor criminal offenses. The 1962 LEAA- funded- 
project concerned diversion by the probation department ohly. 
A reduction, in recidivism rates was reported, but no supporting 
data; was presented. ^ ^ 



otheses : ' / 



• Diversion' of status offenders from the juvenile justice 
system results in lower recidivism rates. (11) 



Original Statistical Data: None 




Bercal» Thomas E. (197Q) •'Calls for iPolice Assistance: Consumer Demands 
for Governmental Service." American Behavioral Scientist , Vol.* 13, 
No. 5/6 (May/ August) , 681-691. 



Issue Area ; C^lls for, PoliQie Servicfe 

Citation Type^ t Analytical * * 

Referral Characteristics ; Voluntary, internal and external 

Abstract ; An analysis of calls to the emergency police number, in Detroit, 
* St. Louis, and New York in 1968, this article presents consider 

able data on types of calls received and how they were hguidled. 
t}^ It notes the number of calls handled over the phone without 

. the dispatqh of a patrol car (18 percent^ in Detroit, 15.5 per- 
cent in St. Louis) and the number of calls referred to outside 
agencies. It summarizes data showing relative numbers of^ 
service and criminal calls. ^ * 



Hypotheses : 



Only a minority of calls to the police emergency number 

are ^rim e related. (6) ^ ■ 

Most eme^jnKy calls are handled by the dispatch of a 

patrof^ar . (1) ' - 

Most calls resolved wii^hout dispatching a patrol car do not 
^ involve referral. (1) ^ 
Police departments are much more likely to have written 
policies, for handling criminal cajl's than for non- 
criminal calls.'.- (1) ^ 




Originar^tatistic^l Data : 



Presents data on percentage of calls that are cr^me related, 
per^ntag^e of cal'Ls handled without dispatch, and percentage 
of rails handled by various methods^ of disposition. 
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Black, Donald J. and Albert J. Reiss, Jr. (1970^ !!Pd1 ice Control of ' 

Juveniles." American Sociological Review. 4/[6l. 35, No. 1 f February). 
63-77. '■ ' <f • ' 

\ ' ■ , ■ Mr; ■ 



Issue Area; Juven^ 1 e s 



Citation Type : Analytical 



Referral Characteristics ; Involuntary, internal, formal, offender 

referral ' * 



Abstract 



"Any individual or group behavior is deviant if it falls within 
a class of behavior for which there is a probability of negative 
sanctions subsequent to its detection.*' Reports observations 
of police- juvenile contacts in a study conducted in Washington, 
Boston, and Chicago in 1966. Indicates police have two basic 
options :^ handle the c^se in the field or refer it to a. 
juvenile 'officer. The authors found most juvenile officers 
received their, referrals from patrolnieh. The authors ^Iso 
found most police encounters with juveniles were Initiated 
by other citizens. The bulk of police-juveijile encounters 
involve minor legal matters in which the probabilitV of .arrest - 
is low. The J)robability pf arrest intreases^ w4.th the serious- 
ness of the offense. They found jio evidence that police 
discriminate by"r^c6 in makiiig arrests . . ' . . 



t^othesas ; 



■ • "f . . 

Juyenilj^^aid officers receive most of their cases. on. referral 
frMf patrolmen. (2). < 

Most police-juvenile, coritactsV are settled in the^fi^ld^^ (1) 

The preference of the: complainant is negatively related to' 
the likelihood of police referral. (S) 

The probability of juveniles being arrested is low. (1) 



. .Original Statistical Data : 



m 



Presents data on percent pf police ei^counters with juveniles 
according to: t^e, of mobilization and rac'e of suspect by 
type 'of incident; type of incident and race of'suspect by ' 
field disposition; situational Organization and^ race. of suspect 
by field disposition; involving a citizen complainant according 
to race 9f suspect and complainant's preference .by field'' dispo- 
sition; major situational evidence and race of suspfect by field 
disposition^; and the suspect's race -and degree of deference^ 
toward the police by field disposition. 
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Bym0» Robert J. (X967) "Detoxification . An Emerging A|)astolate." 
Hospital Progress , Vol. 30. (August), 86t89. 



Issue Area; Public Drunkenness 



Citation type ; Program Description 



Referral Characteristics : Involimtary, external, informal 

Abstract : Article describes operations of St. F^t^y's Detoxification 

Center in S,t. Louis, one of the first such centers in the ■ 
United States. Drunks are booked at the Center, and the of fen- 
^, der (patient) is examined for mjedical probl^^s. Patients 
are then sedated and* given blood tests. After sobetring up, 
patients are transferred to a self-care uriit,r giVen a high- . 
protein diet, and referred to a social worker'^f needed, r 



Hypotheses : 



V 



• Police referral decreases time spent handling public drunks .^,^^10) 



Original Statistiqjal Data ; 



In 1965, one third of itti^ Bol ice' Department arrests 

were fot public dnmkcsbii^^t^^^ average age of the Center 
patients was 50. Onl)|^0^^&pi^^ police officer time is 

required to process a driartl:^ thro the Center, compared to 
about 3 hours for arrested drunks. - ^ 
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aiaiilelin,,Meil.C. ;fl975) '••Police and Juvenlie;Cdurt Relations/^ ^ - ^ 
Juvenile Justice. Vol . 26 , (February)^ 16-20.: 1 . 



Issue Area ; " Juveniles 

• • ^' •• .A . ' . ■ . 

• I. ..J. ■ ■. . • M- 

Citation Type r Hypothetical 



Rgffeyral Characteristics; External, formal and infoniar, offender^'i 



Abstract ; 



referral 



There is a gteat ii^al ;<i^;#lice-juvenile court interaction • 
• each IS dependent ^fefl^tVe other! ^In a majority case's . 

article Ust^Jir'^^'lT"'.^" maae by patrol officers: The ' 
t! ^^""^u-" open to patrolmen contacting juven- 

that- statutory and case law. and court and • 
police j)olicies have an impact on disposition \fy a patrol- ' 
man -as do the nature and seriousness of the offense, avail-. - 
;_ability of -alternative resources, and attitude of 'iuvenifes 
parents. .Police discretion has the potential for abuse, 
mdepartments should set policies to guide the patrolnkft in 
his. dispositional decision... These sho^ld be developed in 
cooperation with tbe juvenile court, The article provides 
lists of policies rteeded as guidelines. ' * 



Hypotheses : 



Likelihood of pqMce referral varies with f, statutory and 

C*se law, xpurt .and police policies, nature and ^trious- 
. ' .^ness of. offense, availability of referral agencies. • 
, and attitudes of involved persons.' (1 35 h 
Police descretion is moi«e effective and less .dangerous if ' 
' guided- by speci^c departmental policies. (1,9) 



Original Stii^tistical dkta : None . 



Clark, Ronald H. (1976) "King County Pros^dutor '5^ Policy Statement 
Regarding the Disposition CSentencin"|0 of Juyenile^f fenders..". 
Sjpp,ttle, Washington: King dbunty Prosecutor's DifiSce. Mimpo. 



Issue Kte^i ^Juveniles * 



Citation Type ; Policy Statement - ' % ' 

Referral Characteristics ; involuntary, formal, offender referral 

* " • ' . ' . ' • ' 

Abstract : • Takes antireferral , pro-prosecution ajpproach. Moves away from' 
^ the treatment-rehabilitation model, which it jglaims has proven 
inadequate' and incomplete, and toward an accountability model 
in which juveniles are h^ld accountable for their crimes. 
Referral onl^ applies to those^^^Juveniles whose conduct does^ 
not peseta sefious threat, and who are in need of social 
services. Referral is determined by age of offender, serious-' 
ness of offensfe, and prior criminal record. 



Hypotheses ; --.-^^ 

• Discretion is a necessary element of justice, but is 

VTicontrolled under the treatment -rehabilitation model 
• oftireferral,^ (9) 

• The 'likelihood of police referral is determined by age of 
. ■■ ' offender, seriousness of offense, and prio^i^riminal 

* . record. t5) . ^* 



Original Statistical Data: None 
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Coffe/, Alan R. (1974a) Juvenile Justice as a System: Law Enforcement 

to Rehabilitation . Englewood Cliffs, N6w Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc . 

Issue Area ; Juveniles * ' V 

> Citation Type : Descriptive, hypothetical ' . 

Referral Characteristics : None " 

Abstract: Chapter 5 describes 'juvenile ^diversion; the remainder describes 
other facets of the juvenile justice system. Juveniles most 
likely to be diverted are those predelinquents who, in the V 
. judgment of the police, will benefit th* most from being spared^ 
contact with the justice system. %ost diversion programs 
" ' are informal and not mandated by statute. Police:?must rely 

heavily on discretion in their decision to divert or process 
a juvenile. 

' If ' 

Hypotheses ; ^ - 

• Pojice diversion programs for juveniles are likely to be 

informal and not, mandated or governed by either statute 
or agency policy > (1, 2, 7) 

• r 

Original yStatistical Data : «None^ r , / 
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Coffey, Alan R. (1974b)/ Police Intervention Into Family Crisis . 
^ Santa Cruz, California: Davis Publish^g Co, 



Issue Xrea: Domestic Crisis 



Citation Type :; Hypothetical , theoretical^ 



: Referral Chgtfacteristics : Voluntary, external and internal , formal 



Abstra^J^;.^ e^^austive ^tudy of the police role in domestic crisis inter- 
- ^ .^^^yention. The article takeSsa psychological approach to police- 
tij'-'v^^^^^®" encounters. Police nave a limited role in dealing, with 
^Jersonal and family crises; it should involve only respoTlding to 
./ calls for, or preventing, crime. Police officers^ should not be 
counsellors, but should be aware of community resources and iqake 
use of fhem^^ through referral tefchniques. The pblice officer faces 
a reaction decision in every domestic crisis case, a point at 
jwhich he must decide to. arrest or intervene in another manner. 
If he chooses the latter he can refer the case elsewhere or 
conduct a "diagnostic int^r^fiew" that will determine his plan of 
action and method of inj^-veiition , F^mijy crisis is defined as ^ 
the point at which a Mmily rapmher cannot cope with stress. 



' Hypotheses : 



To adequately deal with domestic crisis situations, , officers 

inust be adequately trained. (IJ 
•The earlier, the pblice can. intervene in a crisis, the fewer 

. resources they will expend in disposing of tj>e case. (10) ' 
Police referral of domestic crisis cafees decreases police 

resources necessary tio dispose, of these cases.. (10) 
Police intervention into family disputes must' involve counseling 

„ ^eirvices rather than law enforcement techniques., (1) 
Police referral to. publife--agencies is more practical than referral 

to private agencies because public funding is more suitable 

to the client's needs than i$ private funding • (3) 
Police referral is more effective if it is formalized through 

^ bid procedure with interested agencies, (3, 11) ,^ 
The general public is more coricemed -with criminal than With 

„ noncriminal behavior, (5) » ^ 
The police law enforcement role can be^ suspended only in the ^ - 

face of evidence indicating that counseling wil'l not 

jeopardize tl^ law enforcement mission; (1) 
Although police 'should no^ engage in counseling themselves, jf 

training in counseling methods will enable them to make 

more appropriate referrals. (1,4) ^ •« 

Counselors, therapists , and psychiatrists are often biased toward ^ 

the police, cau^jig them to, refuse to handle police referrals, 

C3) f} 



Statistical Data : None J ' 
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Correctional Association of New York an(d International Association of 
Chiefs of Police (1975) Alcohol and Altoholism; A Police Hand- 
booK. Gaithersburg, Maryland: Interngjional Association of Chiefs, 
of Police. • 



Issue Area: Public Drunkenness 



lat; 



Citation Type : Des criptiVe 
Referral Characteristics: None 



^^^stract : Describes Uniform Alcoholism and IntoxicatjLon TVeatmmt Act > 
~ of 1971. Describes. stat;e-by-ptate variation in Jjandling 
public drunks. This haircjbook iifcludes a delcr^ption of med- 
^ical and side p^fects of alcoholism as ^rejEarence 'guide for 



I)olice officers. 



Hypotheses : 



e 



How police ha)f\^le ptblic trunks depends on state statutes 
^ anci; on community facilities available ?6r handling 
drunks. (3, 7)* 
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Cressoy, Donald R. and Robert A. McD^jnnott (1975) Diversion from the Juven- 

il»^ Justice System , Anji Arbor, Michigan^ University of Michigan, ^ 
National Assessment of Juvenile Corrections. 



Issue Areai Juveniles 



Citation Type : Descriptive 



, ^)|eferral Characteristics : Voluntary and iriKihgttary, internal/and 



nal, fojnnal ^andrV;i 



Abstract: 




il\ of fendef/retfe 




' -Consfiders juvenile diversion in deti 
after poldce have i^outed the juvenile, 
intake officer. The probation office' 
the j^iveijile aftet the police have ei 
to' a .detention center or cited him an^ 

ents. l^feferral to an outside agency t^_^_. ^. ^ 

bi lity crj^.the probation of f icei;.'^:^i4p5bt|B;^^ I ^W^'r!:';' 

grams in three urban communities.^ . **r6y^l5^ ^- ^'^'^^^'^ijr^^ 

^ tions ot key positions in thci^. juvenile qAiS^ 
the probation intake office^f / Discusses egecial^ 



diversion o' 
u the pr^a 
l^^contacted^i^y 
it |;he:*of fencer Jf 
;ed him 
[idjDes the 



■to hiA par-. MfeSV^lt •■ 
he re^pns^^^'^^ 



units. 



■ Hypotheses : 



■'V. f ^ 



Most diversion progifMijiliai^^ pttedelin^ 
quent arid delinqiH^^^pi^^ , \ 

The juvenile md his/liwe^ family%o^ ^oti;;pe'^ceive tl^eir V ^ ^ ^ 
handlira^l^ a sgt^^ 4ix*6rlio&."p^ 
^iffer^SlPrthan th^t 'prGvicJed^^^^^ the .normal iiffibJtiiie ' 



justi 
Where appr 



1) 



extei^l diversion unita^dp not exist, ^'^'^ ; ' 
the juvjS^le justice system develops internal urtits. (3)':; 



Original Statistical Data : None 
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CijpBming, Elainer^ IB^^^^ and Laura fidell (i9i^) :ni^ Phild-: 

sopher,- 6uidcf, and Friend." Social Problems. , Vol. 12'/276pB6. 



is sMe Ar ea: Police Social Service Provision- / > 



Citatipn Type : Analytical 



7^ . 



Re'fprral Characteristics : None / ^- ^ . . \ 



officers are seen as painty of an iritfegrat^y^ system ofV^v 
Lty 5iippdrt and control, focus|nfco4- police in^Ke role^|^^ 
ttoi igimts. Data collected in 1961 Indicatfe ^ that t)al ice?: ' 



Abstract :\, Police officers are 
cOmmiihi 

of Qontrpl igeixts. Data collected in 1^61 lndicat|^ ^that |)al 
^pend apprp^'mately half their time pej'formiflgv 5eprice-related<;^ ^ 
dutieif Tathcft^t law enforcement dutii&s? .^Pqlice perforili^more ' 
t90i1?iw f on evenings and week/^fids" thanjthey 'do^urin^; 

. tji(9: diyv ;rThis ma^ be a function of the unavailability ^ §ocial '■^f'' 
$0ryic* ;ageivc^^^^ during the'se times;. The lack ■ . 

the kJl^w properly use 'community *sp4ia]fl^erW^ ^' 

jpspecially tfiose estab with'" medical j^obrSms, ,;, i 

tetb^eir ;tha^ training pol'^ice as specialists,' in J?0t;^ cqntrolling " 
ihd s citizens / policy referral mbth^s ^shd^Jd b^ 



. iDqjrbved ) .\-''v.v-, ; • ' ' ■ ^'^ ■ ^ «■ ■/ *^ m 



. .. . . ^ ^ 



Jiypotheses : ; : i ' • -J^ 



PolieV handl^e rodte social service callsAi^|||^ing t^^ e:|^ing.s 



jand'^ pn weelc^ds became of the imavarL|bili:|fy of ^^commun- 
^ \ ity social ^service agencies., (flr / ^ ■ ' ^ 

Poor, uneducated citiiens»/are more^ H^ely to"^ call the police 
when confronted with a social service 4)rSyWm thjm kr^ 
more well-off, better educated rcitiiena;*" i ^> 

Police have little knov^ledge of, of liai5on'5|^^|i,^n^ 
social service agencies. *(3) " >«^j^ 



* • Police professional! zation, instead of improving police re*:^rral 
' "i. techniques, wijji increase police training tgi iilSp^ludfe < 

/ . . methods of dealing with. social service prbvisidn (to 

equip the office^r with professional skills').* 2(1:^) 



O^a^gilial Statistical Data : * .. . 

..." ■■ 7 ~ ' ' ' . ^» ' 

Presents four tables ^d one chart discussing sample of 652 c^l 
. to police. The chart diagrams the average. rate of t:alls pe^ 
• hour over the time, of day and day of week. The tables classiJ^ 
type^ of calls received, compare types across day and hour of 
call, note which x:alls are likely to be followed by dispatch of^ 
a patrol car, and disposition of calls by classification. 
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I^S^^^til^ i^^J ^'^^f Service Work, ■' /^rican Behavioral 



"■■•■■■■l •• f ^M#:-'Area,; ■ . Police Social Service Provision 

\ fcitAort T>^jfe ; . Descriptive 
. % ■ ;.- ^ffertaF Characteri: 



ristics: None 



tVf</-^^W^y' ^^^^ °" observation of oyer 100 8-hour shifts spent riding " / 

i BV in police patrol cars in a' Wdium-sized suburb, this article / 

' I • concludes that p61ice spend much of their time in service 
- v* * j^ <^a^o8orizes police roles as "instrumental negotiator" 

' "emotional reassurer." Police service work has two major 

r i- functions: to learn the social environment of the community, 

; ^ J : and to develop citizen cooperatibn and compliance with police 

iij 1^.4 activities. 

^ I iHypotheses : . . 

ii^' . . . 

^ • "^^^^ b®at patrolman is phe*of mediator and negotiator 

personal and community problems, rather than one 
.y^i, \ of law enforcer. (1) . . 

: // • Sei^vice work tasks provided by police are often available 

. from other agencies in the community. (3) . 

"S- • Police service work fulfill? d conmiunity relation^ 'function. ' (11) 

/ : • Service work has lower status among police officers than 

does law enforcement work. (4) 

Original Statistical Data ; ^ n ^ 

' ^ " ' . ■ ■ ■ * . . . . 

None reported, although conclusions drawn from direct obser- 
. vation of police. activity, . , 



V 



'i . 
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Curtis, Patrick and Anita M. Lutkus (1976) :'Attitude#TowaJ><r Pal ice 

Social Work." A paper presented at the 1V«hty-Eighth/ Annual M^- 

. ' ing of the Aaerican Association of Psychi^t^^ic Services for Children, 
held in San Francisco, California*; November 10-14, 1976. '% 

' ■# . : ' . ' 

Issue Area ; Police Social Service Provision * * v ^ 

Citation Type : ' Analytical < 

Referral Characteristics : Voluntary, intertial, formal^ 

Abstract : Discusses police-social worker team model designed by Harvey 
Treger and implemented in Wilmette and Park Ridge, Illinois-. 
Reports results of follow-up study of families who had had ' 
contact with a police social worker, Follow\jip was conducted 
by mail. All families studied had been referred, to a social 
worker because of a behavior problem of a child under the age 
of 18, In each city both a contacted group and a noncontacted 
control group received questionnaires, "The researchers conclude 
that most families have a positive attitude toward receiving 
social work services in a police departmertt, that coercion " 
in the referral process is not perceived by parfents whose 
children become involved with the police, and that the environ- 
ment of a police department does nofe impede parents • willing- 
ness to- accept social work services, but may actually enhance 
the social workers* acceptability as a helping agent." r: 

^ ■■ ^ ' '. : ■ ■• 4 ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

t^otheses : " . ^« ^ ' , ' • 

• Performing, social work task^ will sd^en the im^ of 
^ police^ held by citizens, ;(11) * ' A ^ ' 

I »^olice performing social j^ork tasks ifift result citi- 

^ ^ zens feeling coerced, into receiSfp^^ s^rvites, , (2) 

• Given the djloice of arrest "or refertSf by police, most 

• offenders prefer referral, (f)^ ( 4 

• Citizens geiierally feel their polTce^reNdloing a good job. 
. • Police social vwork allows immediate service delivery to 

needy citizens, (lO) . - . 

• Police referral increases the amount of police time spent 

on a case. (10) . 

• the existence of ajjSOffial work team within the police 

departmjent increases* the number'^ of police referrals 
made. (2) / 



il 



Original Statistical Data : ~— — ~ ^ * 

' , ■ ^ . • 5 . ■ * ■■• ' . 

Provides SES data on respondents and tables showing: 
• percentage of positive responses towjj^rd local-police, counsel- 
ing services in general,^ social workers in general , ^ police 
. ^ social workers; percentage of positive,v:j;esponses towft*^^>v V 
local police by four sample groups; coraparison of poVitiVo . 
attitudes of noncpntact groups toward pp^ce social wppk; . 
and comparison of^positive attitudes V>'ward police soi^^ 
by arrested and nonarresteld population. Also, 41 percent of ' 
respondents reported positive attitude^ toward police due 
no past experience With pdiipe in which they de^ribed 
policed as honest, courteous, and efficient. 
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Dash, S. (1974) "Means and Methods Employed in Penal Law." Criminal 
Law Bulletin , Vol. 10, 'No.^? (July/ August) , 571-583. ^ 



Issue Area : General Diversion 
Citation Type : Hypothetical 
Referral Characteristics : Involuntary, external, Sformal, 'offender referral 




Abstract : Qqnsiders diversion to be directing, a case away from the criminal 
justice system and includes undf^r diversion such things as 
pretrial pfea bargaining by prosecutors. Indicates diversion 
Sisclriminates against the poor. Many cases are diverted from 
the criminal justice system without referral to any irehabilita- 
< tion or treatment program. , '^^ 



Hypotheses' : 



• Socioeconomic status of of fenders has a strong impact on 

likelihood of police referral, with^ ppor offenders 
less likely than richer ones, to be refe^rred. (5) 

• Frequency of police referral ife unrelated to the avail- 

ability of 'community agencies or rehabilitation or 
treatment ^cilities. (3) 



Original Statistical Data : None 
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Dayton (pH) Bureau df AlcbJ^plisiji and Drug Abuse. (1972) Dayton A lcohoL 
and Drug R ehabiljtai^n Program; Final Report ;. Dayton; Ohio- — ' 
DaytonBureavToT^ 



Issue Area ; Public Drunkennes? 



Citation Type : Program Description 



Referral Characteristics ; Voluntary, external 

A bst^actV Describe? the operations and acQomplisl 
A Inc. (drugs) of the Human Jlehabilitati( 



Ishments of Project Cure 

tion Center (drunks and 

alcoholics) . Phase I of the alcohol program involved tre^itmeht, 
primarily medical, for 3 to 5 days at a detoxification center. 
About one third of those treated in Phase I were encouraged to 
enter Phase II, a long-range treatment program designed to 
cure alcoholic^; people ii^ this phase generally participkted 
fpr about 5 weeks. 



Hypotheses : 



• ■ * . • 

• Police rjeferral of pqblic drunks and drug abusers will 
. relieve the police of costly and time-consuming work: ^10) 



Original Statistical Data : 



Cites, only length of staf of patients and percentage 6f 

Phase I participants encouraged to undergo treatment 4n Phase II, 
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Di Vito, Ettore R, C1975) "Station House Ad justincnt;s in Juvenile Cases.*' 
. Police Law Quarterly ^^ol.. 4, No. ? (April), 13-20. 



Issue Ared: Juveniles 



Citation Type : 



Descriptive 



Referral Characteristicsi^ : ' Invbluntary, internal, formal, qffeijder referral 



Abstract : 



Juvenile officer^ in pplice departments are. thought to have 
superior knowledge and to conduct follow-up investigations more 
effici^ptly and effectively than patrolmen who handle' juvenile 
cases. Specialization can, however, create morale problems 
within departments. Initial contact with juveniles and initial 
case investigation can be aLppropfiately nandled by patrol offi- 
cers; they can issue a citation, or warn and release. If 
further inquiry is required the jcase should be referred to a 
juvenile officer. If the juvenile officer decides to release the 
child he, should mdke an information rejJort; a more det2tile4 
report as filed when children are taken intb custody. Juveniles 
may also be* counseled and released to their jparents; ,,this dis-** 
position max be accompanied by "referral to ^ ^community agency. 



Hypothe^e^ : 



e 
e 




of' the 



Stati on* house adiustnf^nt promotes rehabil 

juvenile. CHOf * * » , 

police refe^iJal reduces court case load. (}'0) 
^atrol^ep who handle juveniles' tend to ignore tfteir pro- 
' blems more scrfthan would trained juvenile officers. 
Juvenile jDfficers^ol low .up cases lipre efficiency than do 
( ^ notj^ecialized officers. (2, 40) 
the typ^?'l3f station hoii^e adjustment/is influenced by the 
^ seriousness of the incipient and the pexbeived causes 
-^the^ juvenile behavior.- C5) 



C2) 
of 

0 



Original Stajti^tidal *Data r 



Driscoll, James M. . Robert G. Meyer, and Charles F. Schanie (1973) 

: '••mining Pojice in Family Crisis Intervention." Journal of- Applied 
Behavioral Scienfee . Vol. 9, No.'l, 62-82. ' ■ 



Issiijie Area : Domestic Crisis 



Citat^n Type : Analytical 



Referral qiaracteristics : Voluntary, external, formal 



Abstract; Authors' abs^act: "A, program of faraiiy" crisis intervention 
, . training for police, adapted from that inip^lemented in New, York 

Ci^ty by Bard (1970), was conducted and evaiuated. Twelve 
officers were «iven 5 to 6 hours of training, 5 days a week 
for 5 we<»ks. OfFicers were then assigned %o regular duties. 
Questionnaire responses from officers 4'mohths into the proj^ect 
indicated^ increased understanding of family problems, greater 
acceptance of them, by citizenf, heightened receptivity to their 
suggestions, a decrease in the; usje of force, and an increase 
lir overall effectiveness.. i TejepHohe interviews showed that 
•citizens dealt with by trained officers, as compared to those 
deajt with by untrained officers,. rep6rted greater rapport be- 
tween themselves and officers, greater involvement of officers, 
K>re satisfaction with the.j^tervention, and an increased regard 
J for the police." ' ' 



Hypotheses : 



Most palioe agencies reject, family lyouble as a legiti- ' ' 
mate aaj)ect of policing and^giVe itjilow priority. (4) 

Most police \agencies do'not emphasiiz'e seVvice functions. ^(V) 

gaining police officers in family C^lrisis intervention tech- 
niques wi 1.1: decrease the number of family disturbance ' 
^ complaints, decrease recidivisjn, decrease the numbers * 
of injuries to police officers, increase citizeil 
satisfaction, with pplicte^, increase police effective- 

^- ness iij handling family .trises, amSl increase officer/ 
. rapport. . (1^ 1^) ^ ' . ^ 

If officers have ready access^to directories of community 
resipurce agencies, it will 'increase the likelihood 
of police referral./ (1) ^ ' 

Family crisis intervention 'training is not aimed at police 
specialists, butjwill-^incre'ase the patrolman's; 
/ effectiveness in Hvidirng ^family crisis cases. (11) 
Trained officers resolve Gdnflict much faster than untrained 
^officers. (10) <^ • ^ ^. . 

Crisi^ intervention training increases citizen satisfac- / 

tion with police performance. ' ^(11^. > 
^Trained police offiqers are ffl6re likely to make referrals- '''V 
> than untrained officers are: (4)t 



ERIC 



\ # Community', social service agencie^j^^ofteiu indifferent 
to police referrals/ -,(3) *^ - 



\ : 



Original Statistical Pata : , // 

•■• ' ■ ■•■ '.•»•• ' . ■ , • ^ ^ ■ 

' ^ Includes 4ata from telephone questionnaire^ axlip ? 

to clients after police contact an4 data from questionnaire 

administered to off icer« evaluating ^e training project-'. 

^ ; . Referral rates (number of citizens contacted T)y police who 
> eventually contacted' a social service agency after being 

S deferred) are about 10-14 perjtent. 



4 
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Duxbury, Blaine (1973) j^valuation of Youth Service Bureaus . Sacramento, 
y California: Health and Welfare Agency, Department of the Youth 
•^Authority. ^ 



Issue Area ; Juveniles 
Citation Type : Analytical 

Referral Characteristics : VolOntary, external, formal and informal, 

offender emd citizen referral. 

Abstract ; Diversion: is defined as the process whereby problems othejVise 
dealt with in a context of delinquency and official action will 
be defined and handled by other justice system means. The 
article presents considerable data on clients handled by 
Youth Service Bt^eaus. the data show that police did not make 
full use ^ of YSB; the majority of the referrals to YSB. came 
from individuals, not from police probation. Clients were 
most often referred because of some pi*bblem, such as health or 
unemployment, not usually associated with the juvenile sys- 
tem. . . 



Hypotheses : 



Frequency of referral is negatively related to age of client/ 
Females and Whites are more likely to be referred than males,< 

and members of minority groups, respectively. (5) 
Frequency of referral to YSB varies with police departmental 

organization and characteristics. (2) 
Police refer juveniles to. YSB about; equally often for delinr 

quent tendencies as for specific offenses. (5) 
Most police departments do not have specific criteria. for 

determining when referral is a proper disposition. (1) 
'Frequency of police referral is dependent upon attitude's 

of police officers and administrators. (4)^ 
Police referral to YSB teduces th^ recidivism rate. (11) 



Original Statistical Data : 



Presents data describing the characteristics of YSB clients, 
types of services provided by YSB, YSB's relationships with* law 
enforcement agencies (number of referrals' from police departments), 
and reduction in arrests for juvenile delinquency. ^ * ^ 
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Ellingstori, John R- (1M8) Protecting our Children f;^om Criminal Careers , 
' New York, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. / 



Issue Areai Juveniles . 

— r • i y . ' . 

' . • » /, 

Citation Type : Hypothetical ... 

'•p .f.rral Characteristics : Voluntary, external, formal, offender referral 

— ' T ~~ \ : • ■ / 

1 ■ the conununity. Juvenile bureau's first recourse is Release to 
parents; it can also direct juveniles to the courts or proba- 
tion denartment or refer them to community agencies. Pre- 
' 'ferred orSer of case disposition wouid be release to parents. . 
referral to community agency, direction to probation- depart- 
ment, then petition to court. ^ 

ii> . • ■ , ' ■ 

H ypotheses : ^ . ' ' ' 

. Most police cases involving juveniles are disposed of through 

release to parents. (3) ^ , 

• Police referral is less likely in areas of low population 

concentration than in areas of high population concentra-^ 

tion. (6) 

, Orit>inal Statistical Data : None 
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Exskine, Helen (1972) Alcohol and/the . Criminal Justice System: Challenge 
and Response / Washington, /D.C, : U.S. Government Printing Office. 



Issue Area : Public Drunk/^hess 



Citation Type : Progrmn Description 



Referral- Characti^istics : Voluntary, external, formal 



Abstract 




Describes several alcoholism detoxif icatffbh programs, includi/ig 

e Vera Institute of Justice' Bowery Project, Washington (DC^ 
'Detoxification Program, and St. Mary's Detoxification Centei 
in St. Louis. Makes several recommendations for police hana- 
l^g of public drunks; they parallel those of the President's 
Commission and include decriminalization of public intoxifica- 
tion, establishment of detoxification and treatment centos, 
and police referral to those centers. Recommends civili/an- 
Tescue teams, rather" than patrolmen, be sent to pick upland 
transport public drunks. If police take drunks to detoxifica- 
tion centers officers must be carefully trained to re^gnize 
alcoholismas an illness. 



Hypotheges : . 



• Civilian alcoholism rescue teams will decrease/police time 

'and resources spent in handling public dtunks. (10) 

• Police effectiveness in handling public drunl^^ will be' 

increased if police are properly trained, in recog- 
nizing symptoms of alcoholism. (1, Jll)f 



Original Statistital Data: None 



^9:3 
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Farmer, liichard E. and- Victor A# Kb 
Community Relations . Reston,'V 



Issue Area: Police Social Service Provis 



Citation Tyye : Descriptive^ 




76) Law Enforcement and 
efijton Publishing Co. , Inc . 



Referral, Characteristics InvoluntaryV^xt§frn'al, informal 



Abstract: The authors advocate the "full service- model" for police * 
j ' agencie^; they rely on previously reported; djata to refute 
arguments that poilce should provide "enforcement only" / 
|; services (Cummitig, Gumming^ and Ederjll^ 1965; Wilson, 1968). 
ji Role conflict 'develops when .pojicq^ trSaiiiing concentrates on 
law enforcement whi],e actual •tiuti.es involve service work. 
They support* the idea of pol Lee departments providing social 
services arid propose that the extent of services provided 
• be determined through planning wit ]f ^'cial agencies. 

Planning increases cooper^atiori^betweeh^-pig^lce and community ^ 
agencies, and results in better service to xitiJjens. Crisis 
intervention training is viewed a's a Valuable tool for officers. 
The key to successful conflict management,. iS' l^w enforcement . 
that keeps community peAce* while rolnimizing\^tVe use of force. 



Hypotheses ; 



-■/a 



Police training should streiss tjie importance, of social ser- 
vice delivery^ (l) =^ ^ . » . / \. 

The 24-hour availiability of the police ^and th6ir deployment 
throughout the community irfakes thero^ie§pecially suit- 
able for responding to"* emergency citl Is. • (3)'^' , ^ ' S 

Police referral to community .agenciles results iri.fbetter." • i 
service provided towpitizens.^ (11) ^ ' '^i)* 



Original Statistical Data : . \ . . • ^ " J 

None. All data cited comes from previously pulJU^hfed fkyticles.^ 



Flammang, C. J. ^972) Police' Juvenile Enforcement , SpringfiQld, Illinois 
Charles C. Thomas. . ' 



Issue Area: Juveniles 

. 1 

Citation Type : .Hypothetical 



Referral Characteristics: 



Voluntary and involuntary, internal and^external , 
formal, offender referral. 



Abstract : 



Cites two areas of police concern with disposition of juvenile 
cases: preliminary and final disposition. Lists criteria for 
detaining juveniles. Recommends development of a system in 
which a juvenile is given a citation to appear at police sta- 
tion with his parents at a later date. Pages 12S-165 are par- 
ticularly germane to police referral and disposition of 
juveniles. 



Ijypotheses : 



Police referral reduces the juvenile court case load. (10) 
Police referr^ often improves effectiveness of service ' 

delivery to juveniles. (11) 
Juveniles detained for minor offenses should either be ' 

released to parents or. referred to community agencies! (1 
Police should not become involved in handling juveniles 

in aftercare situations. (1) 



Original Statistical Data: None 
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Gibbons, Don^t^ and Gerald F.. Blake (1976) "Evaluating the linpact of 
Juvenile Diversion Programs." Crime and .Delinquency , Vol. 2^ 
(October),, 411-420. • . _ 



Issue Area: J.uveniles ' 



Citation Type : Evaluative 



Referral Char.acteristics : Voluntary, external, informal, offender 
- ^ referral 



j\bstraet: A review of nine stu^a^es that evaluate ^e outcomes of speci- 
V. ' fic juvenile diversion programs. Most evaluations are flawed 

by small sampJ.*^ sizes,, lack of proper control goups, and other 
methodological^efects. As a result, most diversion propdsals 
and programs a«^ot able to substantiate their claims of/ / 
effectiveness o^[^S^^"^y« Effectiveness is measured by 
the I III I lit jU^lBTTflw is directed at the target 

population H^wnich it was intended — were clients able to 
obtain eas,^MCx and were obstacles to initiation of 
program^^ajMi appropriate clients avoided? Efficiency is 
measuredSy the frequency and quality of service delivery. 
Included in the review are studies by Klein (1975) and Ruther-? 
ford and McDermott (1975). 



Hypotheses : 



Creation of diversion programs results in alterations in, 

traditional police referral practices and in pplioe' 

officer attitudes. (4) 
Police referrals to community agencies have 'incYease4 

significantly since 1970, but remain relatively 

low. (3) / 
Police referral is largely determined by the client' s, age, 

^ sex, prior record, and seriousness of offense.^ (5.) 
Police referral rates are' positively related to <^the alWbunt 

of outside funds received by departments. (8] % / 
Police referral is positively related to a decrease'in 

recidivism. (11) ^ " ' 

Police refei'ral is negatively related to a decrease in \ 

recidivism (the- target population obtains a higher 
^ visibility). (11) 



i 



Original Statistical Data : None 
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Glaser, Daniel and Vincent O'Leary (1966) Parole Decision-Making: Thq * 
Alcoholic Offender. - Washington. D,C,: U,S, Government Printing 
Office. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 

/ Juvenile Delinquency aYid Youth Development.^ 



Issue Area: Public Drunkenness 



Citation Type ; Descriptive 



Referral Ch aracteristics': None - . " . 

" ' \ . 

Abstract : Contains data on drunkenness arrests. In 1962 the median age 
.of. arrested inebriates was 42. A Rochester (NY) 5tudy con- 
. , ducted in 1953-54 found that the average arrestee had 16.5 prior 
arrests, 12.8 of which were for public intoxif icatidn; the 
most common other crime commii:ted by drunks was larceny. 
Other studies are cited showing that between* 15 percent and 
29 percent of criminals were intoxicated when arrested. Approx- 
imately one third of police arrests^in 19l62 were for public 
intoxication. ' ^ ^ ' 

Hypotheses : 

• Public drunks should be treated in some manner ^other than 
arrest by police* (11) ^ 

• Original Statistical Data : 

J ' ^ ■ ' - ' . 

Data cited- in abstract was from a 1962 study CQnducted-by the 
authors. 




*■ • ■ ' 
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Goldman, Nathan (1969) "The Differential Selection of Juvenile Offehders 
for Court Apgearance," In William Chambliss, ed. Crime and the 
Tegal Process , New York, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. , 264-290. 

V 

Issue Area: Juveniles ^. 



Citation Type: Analytical 



Referral Characteristics : Involuntary, external^, formal, offender referral 

Abstract : A study of the differences between juveniles known to both- 
police and courts (through police direction or information 
provision) and those known only to police. It found that differ- 
ential selection of juvenile offenders for court appearance 
did exist, and that arrest and court referral rates varied 
among communities. ^ , 

^ 

Hypotheses : 

• Seriousness of offense is negatively related to/the likeli- 

hood of police referral to community agencies, but 
positive^ly related to number of court petitions. . (7) 

• Race is strongly related to the likelihood of police*^ referral 

of juveniles to community agencies. ' :(Minori^y group 
members are less likely to be referred.) (5) 

• Likelihood of police referral of juveniles is positively 

related to the closeness of relations between the (police 
and community agencies. (3) 

Qyiginal Statistical Data : . ^ ' " . j 

The stjudy contains data on the differential handling of juvenile 
offenders, but contains no data directly related to police 
referral of jiiveniles to community agengies., . 
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Goldstein, Arnold P., Philip- J. Monti, Thomas J. Sardino, and Donald J. 
Green (1977) Police Crisis Intervention , Kalamazoo", Michigan: 
Behaviordeliii. 



Issue Area : Domestic Crisis, Public Drunfcennesg, 

V . . . • ... . ■ • , 

Citation Type : Analytical, Training Manual ^ * 

Referral Characteristics : Voluntary and^ involuntary, , external, .informal, 

^ offender and victim referx^l ^ 

• '■ - " • 

Abstract : An explanation of how police off icers • should respond to calls 
from people in crisis, thrs article examines various styles 
of crisis intervention and discusses in detail five types of 
crises: family disputes, mental disturbances, drug and alcohol" 
intoxication, rape, and'^ suicide. Referral • is discussed under / 
each topic, but receives particular mention in the chapter 
on family disputes,* The majority of family disturbances are. 
noncriminal in nature; therefore, police referral is fre- 
quently appropriate once the ^disputants have been calmed. 

Hypotheses : * • ' , . 

• Proper" police training in handling crisis intervention calls . 

^will reduce the number of police injuries/ (10) 
#. Police referral is the most, effective way of delivering 
• • services to persons .involved in^ family disturbances. (11) 
Departmental requirements, such as patrol officer mainten- . 
ance of a social service agency directory, increase 
i * ' botft the number aridi ef f,ectiveness of police referrals, 

il, 11) 

» ■• 

Original Statistical Data : * ' 

^ • 

No original data appears; all* reported data are from other 
.sources. - ■ v ' ' . • 



\ 
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HaggaW, Lenore (1976) "Effect of the Mye^ :Act on the Criminal Justice 
System in Alachua County." Tahl$ha>se^^, Flprida: University of 
Florida:, Department of Pol iticalf Science. Mimeo. 



Issue Area : Public Druhkennpss 



r 



Citatio 



Abstract: 




: Descriptive, Analytical 

i> ■ 



Referral CWbacteristics : Voluntary and involuntary, external', formal 



5' 



r 



s article discusses the legal history behind the decriminal- 
ization of public drunkefnness in Florida and the United States. 
It outlines the hypotheseis underlying the move toward decrim- 
inalization and explains why public intoxication is widely 
• accepted today-as a p.ublic health problem rather than a crim- 
inal problem. The Myers Act was specifically designed .to 
rel'ieve a burden^ on courts, police, corrections, and other law 
enf or c emen t 

agencies.- Treatment -is largely voluntary; invol- 
untary treatment is restricted to those in danger of serious 
harm or who represent a-danger to others. The article describes 
options -open to police officers under Florida law. They can 
take drunks 'hoine (handle informally) or send them to appropri-ate 
treatment facilities; they caij also detain drunks in protective 
custody for 12 hours, arrest .for disorderly conduct and take 
to jail, or ignore the situation. ' 



Hyp^tH ese 



s: 



Criminal disposition of public drunks by police wa'stes 

police resources that could be devoted to fighting ♦ 
crime. (10) 

The shift from criminal to medical procedures for handling 

drunks will increase effectiveness. of treatment. (11) 
When a law conflicts with established Ihethods for handling 

a particular probleu, police are less likely to refer. (7) 
Lack of police training in handling public drunks will lead 

to fQwer, police referrals. (1) 
Police referral decreases the number of arrests and decreases 

police expenses for detention. (10) 
P(^ice referral of public drunks does not reduce police 

handling time. (11) ^ " 

Police referral of public drunks, rather th^ arrest, decreases ' 

the lAnnber of police contajcts with drunks. (10) 
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^ Original Statistical . Data ; ' . \ 

Data is presented from figures provided by the Gainesville 
(FL) Police Department showing that alcohol-related arrests 
, have decreased since the passage of the Myers Act* Ft)rty-four 
^ percent of public inebriates are Tiandled by police informally, 

3^ percent are arrested, and 24 percwt artf taken to detoxifi- 
cation centers. The Myer| Act has increased police referral 
7 ; ty 50 percent. Data is ^so presented showing the reduct,ion 

in number of alcohol-related cases handled by police officers. 
Data is also estimated on the amount of time spent by^ 
officers in making referrals. The author presents no data on 
monetary savings to police departments. 



r 
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Harlowii Eleanor, J. Robert Weber, and Fred Cohen (1971) Diversion from' 
the Criminal Justice System . Washington, D.C. : U.S. Government 
Printing Office. National Institute of Mental Health monograph 
series. 



Issue Area: ^ Police Social Service Provision — ■ . 

Citation Type : Descriptive 

Referral Characteristics : Involuntary, external, formal of fend^ referral 

' ' • ■ r 

Abstract : Informal case disposition occurs in both the juvenile and 
adult court systems. The decision to divert is influenced 
by a number of factors, including specificity of laws, nature 
^ the- offense, circumstances of the offense, victim's 
attitude, character of the accused, likelihood of stigmatiza- 
tion, and volume of cases. Arrest data indicate most ceurt 
cases involve violations of "moral norms" rather than serious 
criminal behavior. Also listed are arguments against informal 
prejudicial processirtg and trends in diversion. 



Hypotheses ; 



The establishment of diversion programsTias brought a* 

larger number of individuals under state control. (1 7) 

Diversion programs seldom provide treatment for "indivi- 
duals. (2) 

, Diversion programs often do not operate in accordance 
with due process of law. (7)^ ' 

Persons sent to treatment centers involuntarily usually, 
remain there longer than individuals sent to prison 
for similar offenses. (3) ^ - 

Diversion is applied inconsistently. (9) . 



Original >^St at istical Data: None 



Hewitt, William H. . (1975) '/Non-Victim Crime: Some Police Perspettives 
In Jack Klnton, ed. Police Roles in the Seventies; Professional- 
Tzat ion in Amer,ic^ . Aurora, Illinois : Social Science and^ Socio- 
logical Resoqrces, 147-166. 

. ■ • 

N . 
Issue Ai-ea ; Public Drunkenness 

Citatiott Type : Descriptive 

Referral Characteristics : Voluntary and involuntary, internal and 

external , informal 

Abstract : This article lists five police options for handling public 

drunks: jailing drunks overnight, charging them with public 
intoxication, charging them with vagrancy, ignoring them, or 
I'feferring them to a social agency. Hewitt argues that the 
common drunk is not a criminal. Most progressive police 
departments do not charge drunks with criminal offenses. 
After two police pick-ups, though, the drunk should be 
requir^ to participate in a counseling or treatment program. 

Hypotheses : 

• Police handling of public drunks overloads the police, 

clogs courts, crowds jails, and costs the^public 
considerable money. (IG) 

• Police lack the expertise and training ^ become involved 

in administering detoxification programs. (1, 4) 

• Police should refer alcoholics to the proper social service 

agency. (1, 3) 

Original Statistical Data : None 
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Hohenstein, Williajn F. (1969) "Factors Influencing the Police Dispo^tion 
of Juvenile Offenders." In Thorsten Sellin and Marvin E. Wolfgang, 
eds. Delinquency, Selected Studies. N|w York, New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 138^149, 



Issue Area ; Juveniles 

Citation Type: Analytical . 

•» ^ • 

Referral Characteristics : InvcAuntary, internal and external, formal ,r 

offender referral 

Abstract: This study is based upon 501 ^events of juvenile delinquency 
in Philadelphia in 1960, It ^yses the predictive attribute 
> ^ analysis technique in whicK^-a^ample is sequentially split ^ 
into subgroups to yield a series of. subgroups that will re- 
ducfe the most err6r in predicting the dependent variable — 
case disposition.^ The results indicate that 'the' primary 
factor in predicting disposition is the attitude of the vic- 
tim. Other important faotor^ are, the offender's previous 
repord and seriousness of ^tKe offense. The age and Sex of 
the offender were not useful in predicting, disposition. 



Hypotheses ; 



The ^ffender is less likely^to be arretted if the victim 
expresses a preferen^je against prosecution. (5) 

When the victim expresses no preference for or against 
prosecution, the offender is more likely to be 
arrested if he has re than one prior arrest.. (5, 7) 

When the victim expresses no preference with regard to 
prosecution; and jthe offender has more than one 
previous arrest, the more seriou^ the offense, the more 
likely the offender to 1be arrested.' (5, 7) 



Original Statistical Data: 



Data is presented showing percentages of juveniles arrested; 
predictive attribute analysis coefficients are al^o computed. 
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International City Management Association (1975) "Boston 'Detox' Model for 
Sale." Target/ Vol. 4 (September) , 4-5. 



Issue Area: Public Drunkenness 



Citation Type : Program Description 



Rei^erral Characteristics: Involuntary, external, informal 



Abstract: Discusses the Boston Detoxification Center, established after 
Massachusetts decriminalized public drunkenness in 1973. One 
' - of the major problems of the Center is the variation in coop- 
. eration of neighboring police de^partments in' referring drunks. 



Hypotheses,: 



% Despite passage of laws decriminalizing piublic drunkenness, 
different police departments will handle drunks in- 
different ways. (1) 



Orj:^ginal Statistical Data : None 
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Kahn, Alfred, J^ " (1951c) Police ancf Children; 



Ai d Biirfeau of the New York City Police Department . New York, New 

rk: Citizen *s Committee on Children in New Yori 
(June) . 



A Study of the Juvenile 
3artment . New York, 
New Yoilc City, Inc. 



Is5ue Area: Juveniles 



Citation Type ; Program Description 



Referral Characteristics : Internal, formal, offender referral ' r 



Abstract : The' Juvenile Aid Bureau of the New York City Police DepartJent 
was established to prevent delinquency and to reduce justixe^ 
system impact on juveniles* One of dts mandates was. Where 
appropr'iate, to refer cases to community agencies. Children ' 
charged with violations other than felonies or a very few 
other specified offenses are not to be a!rrested except on the 
, recommendation of a Juvenile Aid Bureau officer. Distur;bed 
children or those With family-problems are usually released 
to parents with an accompanyiffg re/erral to schools or other 
social agencies. Case disposition is often determined by 
the seriousness of the offense. The Juvenile Aid Bureau 
maintains a service unit that investigates Juveniles' family 
situations; it may drop a case, petition it to court, or con- 
tinue supervisory visits to the child' at home. 



Hypotheses : • « 

* 

• Given the choice between referring cases to an internal 

police unit or a community soci'^il service agwcy, 
, most officers will refer to the internal unit. (4) . 

• The likelihood of referral to community agencies is posi- 

tively related to the' perceived adequacy of the referral 
agency. (3) 

• Many persons referred to community agencies are unable or 

unwilling to initiate contact with, the agency. (5) 

• Police referral to community social service agencies is 

more likely to be followed by a time lag in citizen 
contact than is police referral to internal specialized 
, units. (2) , . 

• Pbiice referra'l to community social service agencies is more 

likely than referral to internal units if officers 
staffing those units are poorly trained' (3., 4J * 

Original Statistical Data : ^\ ^ 

The book contains some description of prcrgram effoi^s, but 
no analysis is reported. 
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Kenney, John P* and. Dan G. Pursuit (1970) Police Work with Juveniles and 

the Administration of Juvenile Jugtice ^ Fourth Edition. Sj^pingf ield, 
, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas. . ^ * ^ ^^*^!!| 



Issy Area f Juveniles 

. ■ ■ , •■• ■■ , • -"^ 

Citation Type: Descriptive 

Referral Characteristics : V(5luntary ^nd involuntary, internal fand 

^ ' external, tormal and informal, off endear referral 

Abstract: The book des9r<ibes the entire range of police-juvenile in- 
teractions, discusses police agency structure, and equates 
referral with the disposition of the juvenile case. It 
^describes prejudicial disposition out of court (release by ^ 
^police, referral to community agencies) and prejudicial 
disposition in court (consent decree, preliminary consent 
conference)* 'Police have three major alternatives for case 
disposition: release to parents, referral to social agencies, 
' and petition to juvenile court. The book also recommends 
various criteria for determining proper case disposition, 
including number of Previous offenses, type of offense, 
needs of the juvenile, desire of th^ minor. and the. parents to 
receiye help, and the presence of family problems. ' 



hypotheses : 



^ Only "serious" cases will not be released or referred. ,(7) 
• Social agencies can handle minor juvenrile cases effectively, 
^ (3, 11) ' 



Original Statistical Data : None 
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Krein, Halcplm W; (1973) "Issues in Police- Diversion of Juvenile . 

-Offenders: A Guide for Discussion." Iri Gary B. Adains, et al., eds. 
Juvenile Justice Management ., Jspringf ield, Illinois: Charles C, 
Thomas', -375-422. ' . 

•■ . . . # - • 

Issue Area: Juveniles- . 



Citation Type"^ : Literature Review 

Referral Characteristics: InvVluntary, external, formal 



Abstract : This literature review ^defines diversion, insertion, referral, 
absorption, and normalization. It diagrams the referral 
process and lists variables influencing diversion 'rates and 
absorption of juveniles into the community. It describes * 
the goals of Youth Service Bureaus as set by the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and the Admiijistration of 
Justice (1967). 



Hypotheses : 



• Police officer a4:titudes are related to the likelihood 

of referral. (4) 

• Practical problems of policing are related to the likeli- 

hood of referral. (2) 

• Attitude and personality of alleged offender is related 

to the likelihood of referral. (5) 

• Race of alleged offender is related to the likelihood of 

' referral.' (5) 

• Degree of criminal sophistication of offejise is negatively 

related to the likelihood 'bf referral. (7) 



Original Statistical Data : None 
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• Klein, Malcolm W, (1974) ^'Labelinj, Deterrerice; -and Recidivism wJ A 
Study of Police Dispositions of Juvenile Offenders/' Social^ 
. ' PTOblems , Vol. 22, No. 2 (December) , 2S2 -303,;. 



I^sue Area: " Juveniles 



Citation Type : Analytical ' / ' ' . 

-Referral Characteristics ;^ External, offender referral 

■ ' ' - ■ . . ■ • > ' : 

. Abstract: Eight Califprnia police departments* with high diversi6n rates » 
and five wi^h l©w rates were studied to determine the effects 
on siibsequ'&nt behavior of labeling juveniles as delinquents, 
^ Several possible police case dispositions were noted^ including 
handling within the agency, referral to community or welfare 
^ agencies, referral to other criminal justice agencies without 
^ coutt petition, ' and petitioning to juvenile court, Th^ study 

found* that departments with high diversion rates did not 
^ produce recidivism 1!;atesa3ay lower than departments with ^ 
lower diversion rates, [e^ept for recidivism rates aml^g 
multiple offenders. Hi^h diversion departments showed lower 
recidivism rates for fiirst offenders than for repeat offenders;* 
^. > departments with Ipwet diversion, rates, did not exhibit this 

• « • difference, ^ 



Hypotheses : 



Diversion of first offenders reduces likelihood of recidivism 
(11) 

Diversion of multiple offenders does not change likeli- 
hood that juveniles will be involved in repeat offenses. 
(11) 

Departments with high diversion rates will have lower 

recidivism rates for first offenders than will depart- 
ments with low diversion rates,' (11) 
Departments with high diversion rates will have higher 
recidivism rates for multiple offenders than will 
departments with low diversion rates, . (ll) 



Original Statistical Data : 



Klein reported diversion rates for eight high-diversion ) 
departments and five low-diversion departments; he also 
reported recidivism rates by department and rate of diversion 



Klein^ Malcalm W. fl976a) "Issues and ^Realities in Police Aversion 
Programs." Crime and Delinquency , Vol. 22, No. 4 (October), 
'421-427, ' ■ ^ 



Issue Area: Juveniles 



, Citation Type ; Hypo^iet-ical 

1 



Referral Characteristics ; Voluntary ^nd involuntary, internal and 

external, formal and informal, offender 
referral - 

Abstract ; This article updates a Series of issues coijcernixig police^* * 
diversion originally published in 1971, and adds several 
new ideas. Among the. diversion topics covered are; 
appropriateness. Separatism, court decisions, nonnalization, '} • 
diversion criteria, community tolerance, absorption mechan- 
isms, impact bf *stigmatization, replacing old stigma with 
new ones, resource location, locus of control, and operational 
meanings of diversion. Klein concludes that police involve- 
ment in divei^sion, while increasing at a rapid rate, has been 
so tentative ^and expl-oratory that a withdrawal could not be 
^- difficult. Diversion ha$ been appended to most police depart- 
ments, rather than incorporated into their structure!. He 
^ predicts that diversion programs will not ,last since municipal- 

/ities are not ;iikely to fund them at the local level; in the 
absence of 'federal ^d s1;ate funding, diversion programs ^ ' 
cannot last. - ^ 

Vv 



Hypotheses : 



0 By establishing referral agencies outside the police 

department, the levels of follow-through and accounta- 
bility ate increased. (2, 3) 

• Police generally will not attempt to divert repeat offenders. 
. * ^ (4, 5) 

• Referral is effective in reducing recidivism. (11) 

• Police establish more internal referral agents than extra- 
departmental agents because they prefer to retain as 
much control over the referral process as possible. -^Q, 2) 

• Community reftrraf. agencies are more effective .than police^' 
, agencies' becausB they can establish better rapport.-^ (3, 11) 

• Police will not continue to. participate in diversion/referral 
programs, once they must depend on municipal funding 
ilone. {8) 

Original Statistical ^ata : None \ • 

o 
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Klein, Malcolm W,, Kathie S. Teilmann,; •lo^^iH^^ ^^les, Suzanne Bergas 
Lincoln, and Susan Labin-RosensweVg (1976) 'The^Explosion in Police 
Diversion Programs: Evaluating the Structural Dib^nsions* of a ^oc^al 
' Fad." In Malcolm W. Klein, ed; The Juvenile. Just i'j^ System , Beverly 
Hills, California: Sage Publications, Inc . , JOl-119.* ^ 



Issi>e Area: Juveniles 



Citation Type : Hypothetical, Literature Review 



f erral "Characteristics ; 



Abstract 



^ Voluntary and involuntary, internal and external, 

formal and informal, offender referral 

Juvenile diversion is viewed as a fad serving multiple and^ 
conflicting goals. The article evaluates the rationale ^ 
behind diversion, listing six primary reasons for its popularity 
and demonstrating how they have ^been operationally subverted. ^ 
Many diversion programs have had the effect of "widening the 
net," of handling ipore juy^niles than would have been handled 
had* not .diversion taken plice'; most of the diverted population 
commit only minor acts and would normally be released. The 
article discusses six structural ways of creating diver'sion 
programs that the police use to ensure their controT over the 
programs. The article distinguished between diversion and 
referral^ repeating the definitions first used iii 1973; diversion 
means turning an individual away from. the criminal justice system 
while referral means directing h^^m toward a public or private, 
non just ice system agenqy. 



Hypotheses : \ 

• Diversion j^ecreases the number of cases handled by the 
jT/ justice system. (10) 

• ^/iversion decreases the cost of processing individuals 
A/ ^ through the criminal justice system. (10) 

•/I Diver^sion decreases the stig?nitization attached tp offenders 

• Juveniles charged with less serious crimes, who come from 

better homes, who are very young, and who are White are 
more likely to be referred; while juveniles who are 
charged with major grimes, come from less stable homes, 
> who are older, and Who are Black, are less likely to 

be referred. (5) 

Original Statistical Data ; 

^ None. Authors report data from several previous studies 

conducted by Klein and others. 
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Kowalewskl, Victor A. C1975) "Police an'd Social Service Ag«icies; 
Brealcitii^;.i^e Biwriefs.'' Police Chief. Vol. 42 CSeptpmber), 

■ ^ ... 

Issue i^^a: "police Social Service Provision 



Citation Type : Descriptive 

- : • -« 

Referral , Characteristics : Internal 



4' 



Abstract : Historically, polices have provided social services, thus 

• contradicting the current view^ that the traditional polic^v 
role involves only law enforcement j There has been a sharp 
. increase in citizen expectations concerning local police 

services; up to 70 percent of the* calls of many large police 
agencies are noncriminal, Kowklewski describes a New Britain 
(CT) program in which police joined with s6cial service * 
agencies to plan and coordinate a system of, social service 
delivery. It involved a reevaluation of both police and 
service agency roles. 



Hypotheses : 



• Mutual trust between poli'ce and social service agencies. 

can improve th^ quality of community social service 
delivery. (3, 11) ^ 

• Police agencies available 24 hours a day are more amehable 

to providing some social services than are cbiranunity 
ag^pcies. (3, 40,. 11) 



Original Statistical Data ; 



Social service requests increased in New Britain from 5,602 , 
in 1962 to 28,491 in 1972, while population remained relatively 
stable. Police estimated that approximately 70 percent of all 
calls wei'e requests ^for nonenforcem^nt services. 
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Fave, Wayner R. (1962) "The Police and Nonenforcement' of .the Law -r Parts 
I and li." Wisconsin Law Review . Vol. » 1962 (January), 104-137: (March). 
177-239,'. ~ ^ ' . y K f. i» 



Issuer Area : Juveniles " ' . 

\ ^ ' - 

Citatidp Type ; Hypothetical 

Referral Characteristics : External, informal, offender, referral 



Abstract ; 



Po.;iice discretion is a necessary part of the criminal justice 
system and should be so grecognizfed. Limitations upon .police 
manpower and budgets 'force police officers to use discretion. 
Discretion is ^Iso exercised- when Uhe officer feels an arrest 
would cause excessive harm. However, the decision to insert 
an individual into the criminal justice system may be better 
made by some agencies other than the police department. One 
solution would be to hav^olice officers rpfer individuals 
to those agencies for a decision on Whether to prosecute. 



Hypotheses : 



• Limitations on police manpower and expenditures prevent 

officers from arresting all offenders, (8) 

• Police do not always make arrests because they feel 

insertion of the offender ^into the crimin^il justice 
system would cause excessive harm. (4,7) 



Original Statistical Data : None 



J 



ERIC 
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Lenett, E. M. (1971) Instead of Court; Diylrsion in Juvenile Justices 
>Chevy Chase, Maryland: National Institute of Mental Health, Center 
for Studies of Crime and Delinquency. 



Issue Area : Juvenil es 



Citation TypeT Hypothetical 



Referral Characteristics : External, formal, offender referral 

Abstract ; Lemert argues that juvenile cSts^s should be diverted from 

the courts because of the high case load; courts are handling 
pases that should be handled elsewhere/ He discusses the 
i>ossibility oF handling juvenile offenses in the schools, - 
through welfare programs, community agencies, and the police. 
Police diversion is among the most extensive; types of diversion 
currently in practice. Police encounter youth problems more, " 
frequently than other agencies, arid often must deal With these 
problems at tjie point of occurrence. Police have both doeraive 
and symbolic authority, something community agencies often lack. 



t^otheses ; 



• Police diversion will reduce zomxX case load. (If) 

• Police djpersion may be coercive. (9) 



Original Statistical Data; None 



2 is 



ERIC 
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fcincoln, Susan Boggs C1976) "Juvenile Referral and Recidivism " In 
Robert M. Carter and Malcolm W. Kleifl^, eds . Back on th e Str^t : 
.The Diversion of Juvenil e Offenders . Englewood Clli'fs, New Jersey; 
. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 321-328; ^ 



Issue Area ; Juveniles '. 
Citation TVpe : ^Analytical - ^ 

i 

Referral Characteristics; Involuntary, extem&l,' formal, offender referral 

Abstract; Tl>is study of juvenile offenders under the jurisdiction of 
a large, metropolitan police department compared matched 
. ^ groups* of referred and nonreferred juveniles. , Little 

■• difference was found between the groups as "to the age pr 

proportion pf juveniles who cobmitted at least one offense ' 
^ -> ' subsequent to^ referral; groups differed on the average 
number of subsequent offenses, with the referred group 
.haying the higher number. ' 7 

Hypothes-fts ; 

. ^, <'V ,. ' ■ 

. 7 Referral is positively related to recidivism. (11) 

Original': Statistical Data ; " . 

• . ; Percentages are presented describing the characteristics of 
' " ) , both tfie referred and nonreferred groups; race, disposition 
- ■ 01 case. >number of 6ffenH«»TQ (-r.Wlnl'i'^'^'i.,» . * ^cc 



o± case,>number of offenders cotamitting subsequent offenses 
seriousness of offense, age, residency, and ethnicity, among 
other^ factors. * 
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Mctachem; A. W. and •Riva Bauzer (1967) "Factprs Related to Disposition ' 
in Juvenile Police Contact^." In Malcolm W. Kl-ein, ed. Juvenile 
Gangs in Context; ICheory-, Research and Actiop , Englewood Cliffs, y 
New Jersey^: Prentice-Hall, Inc. / 148-160. ^ 



Issue Area; Juveniles 



Citation Type : Ana^ioal 



Referral Characteristics : Involuntary, ^temal,- formal, offender referra;i 
Abstract : Samples of* juvenile cases handled by the Los Angeles County 



Sheriff's Department and th^ 
were used in this study. Ct 
according to whether or not 
court. The article also lis) 
related to disposition. 



Santa Monica Police Department 
e dispositions were dichotomized i 

case was petitioned to juvenile 
s factors found to be significantly 



Hypotheses ; 



• Offenders' sex, family baakgrourid, previous offenses, 

nature of the offeit/fe, and age are significantly 
related to case disposition. (5) 

• Dispositions of similar cases will vary ac:^oss police 

i departments". (6). ^ 

I* Disposition of a case is significantly related to the 
attitudes of the individual officer who handled 
it, (4) 

Race of the alleged offender is not significantly 
related to case disposition, (5) ^ 



Original Statistical Data : 



tables display data classifying offenses, the numbfer of each 
occurring, and the m-oportion of petitions requested; relations 
between individual a?^d incident characteristics and requests 
for petition; proportions of petitions requested by several 
Characteristics of offender; and- proportion of petitions 
requested for different offenses and referring agency. 
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McGee, Richard K, (1974) Crisis Intervention in the Community, 
Maryland: University Park Press. . 



Baltimore J 



Issue Area : Domestic Crisis Intervention 
Citation Type ; Descriptive, Hypdthetical 

Referral Characteristics : Voluntary, internal and external, informal 



Abstract ; 



This article is a collection of observations about tKQ delivery 
of emergency mental health services and domestic crisis inter- 
vention in Knoxville (TE) , Gainesville (FL) , St. Petersburg (FL) , 
and other cities. Ten crisis centers were studied through 
questionnaires administered from 1967 to 19.^0. McGee notes 
the necessity of these centers to cooperate Vith the police. ' 
Sometimes the center personnel assist police in formulating 
•psychological autopsies" when a death involves the possibility 
of suicide. 



Hypotheses : 



The greater tilT'cooperatipn between police and community 

agencies, the better the services provided to citizens C3 11) 
If police perceive crisis centers as staffed by competent 

professionals, they will make more referrals than if . 

the police have negative perceptions of the centers. (3, 4) 
Police should refer as many crisis cases to agencies as 

possible since they are not adequately trained to ' 

handle crises. (3; 4) 

Police crisis intervention can exacerbate the problem. (11) 
Police departments could establish internal crisis inter- \' 
ve^tion units, since th^ basic structure of the service • 
unit is compatible with police organization. (2) 
Police are not able to provide proper follow-up case inves- 
tigation; this should be left to crisis care centers. (3, 11) • 



Original Statistical Data; 



Data relates to the number and types of 'calls to various crisis 
hotlines, ajong with other data relevant to each crisis inter- 
vention program. 
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Meyer, John C. (1974) "Patterns of Reporting Noncriminal Incidents to the 
Police." Criminology , Vol. 12, No. 1 (May), 70-83. 



Issue Area: Calls for Police Service 



Citation Type : Analytical 
Referral Characteristics : None 

Abstract : This article reports the results of a study of patterns of 
reporting noncriminal incidents to police. It discusses 
traditional theories of crime reporting by citizens. Citizen 
reporting ^arises from a desire to avoid certain outcomes if 
situations are allowed to run their course without police 
intervention. Meyer studied patrol operations in a city of ^ 
25,000 for 14 months, and observed 500 citizen-police trans- 
actions, Probability of police action was defined as the 
^feequency of calls resulting in police action divided by 
^^e total number of cavils received (organized by type of 
call). For all noncilminal calls the probability of police 
action was .65. Citizens caM on police in noncriminal 
matters for four reasons: to maintain a threatened social 
boundary; to relieveXan unpleasant situation; tp remove the 
blame from themselves!; and to help in situations where there 
is a real, need for emergency assistance. 



Hypotheses : • None ^ • 

Original Statistical Data : 

' The article )presents probability of police action scores 
for each of several noncriminal types, of calls. 
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Mlns, 6regg^ (1973) .'The Development of the Full-Service Model, New York 
Issue Area; Police Social Service Provision 

Citation Type; Analytical, Descriptive ' 

Referral Characteristics; Voluntary, internal, informal 

•Abstract; The author presents a description' of how the Sandler-Mintz 
full-service model was developed and implemented in the 
^ew York City Police Department. He describes the general 
background of the project, the political decisions involved, 
and the personal background of the key actors. He discusses 
the need for police to reorient their goals, citing data on 
percentage of calls for. service and amount of time^pent on 
service calls. He discusses Bard's New York Cit/proiecl 
which was the forerunner pf the full -service model! Th/ 
aim of the full-service model is to Reorient policemavior 



with respect to both service and law 



focus on service instead of law enfokwrrent . 



enforcement, not to 



Hypotheses ; None 
Original Statistical Data: 



The article includes data on the number of injuries to 
police offipers, the percentage of departmental calls 
that are service-related, the percentage of total runs 
that are dispute runs, and the length of time spent on 
crisis intervention calls. 
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Mintz, Ellen and Georgette Bennett Sandler (1973) "A Full Service Model 

for the New York City Police Department," Unpublished report, Mimeo 



Issue Area: Police Social Service Provision 



Citation Type ; Descriptive 

Referral Characteristics : Voluntary, external 



Abs tract : This article cpntains a grid with definitions and examples 
■ ^-z, :/ of the main components- of the full-service model. This model 

requires four interdependent orientations for the officer: 
professional, human relations, community relations, and law 
enforcement. Each is defined in the grid and aspects of 
each ori^entation are explained along with examples of what 
is involved in preparing for each orientation. The conclusion 
lists the 'primary goals of the model. Community orientation 
isjlncluded under the community relations orientation. One 
eOThple is the family crisis squad; other examples include 
' various method's of treating juveniles. The full -service 
model' concept is'supposed to improve police effectiveness 
and morale while achieving professionalism. It is designed 
to reduce role conflict by making each interdependent orien- ' 
tat ion, a part of the officer's job. 



Hypotheses ; 



) 



• Police officers should be trained in crisis intervention 

skills ta improve their effectiveness in handling 
thes^ types of calls, (1, 11) 

• Police diversion of juveniles should be encouraged. (1) 

• Police referral Can reduce juvenile delinquency and help 

prevent crime, (11) _ / ; 



Original Statistical Data ; 



Data focuses^ primarily on amount of time police officers ; 
spend on social service calls . »5 
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Monahan, Thomas P., (1969) "National Data on Police Disposition of 
Juvenile Offenders . " Police (September/October) , 36-45 . 



Issue Area ; Juveniles 
Citation Type ; Analytical 
Referral Characteristics: None 



statistics were used .to r^qport • on juvenile arrest rates 
by city size and region of the country. Using data from 
1965-1966, the author found .significant Variation in the 
number of offenders and in .cas&^.dispositions by state and . 
region. 



hypotheses ; 



Court action against juveniles occurs more often in large 

cities and rural areas than in middle-sized cities. 
In proportion to the population, rural areas have the 

fewest number of juvenile cases and juvenile court ' 

referrals, (6) 
Number of juvenile offenders varies significantly from ' 

community to community". (6) 
The percentage of juveniles released by police without 

court referral varies with community size and by 

region. (6) , 



Original Statistical Data : 



(■-.,.• 



The author presents data on number of juvenile offenders by 
state and region, and by juvenile. case disposition by state 
and region. Data on juvenile -dispositions are also compared 
..between cities and rural areas. 
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Myren, Richard A. «nd Lynn.D, Swanson (1962) Police Work with Children ; 
Perspectives- and Principles ♦ Washington, D.C.: Department of 
Hes^lth^ Education,, and Welfare^ Children's Bureau, Pub. No. 399. 



Issue Area: Juveniles 



Citation Type : Hypothetical ^ 

Rctferral Characteristics ; Voluntary and involuntary, external, formal 

and informal 



Abstract : Police referral partially involves providing patrol officers 

with information on community agencies that can then be passed 
on to individuals. The author suggests that police should not 
become heavily involved with providing social services; the 
rule ^should be, when in doubt, refer the case to court. There 
are dangers in referral; most referral programs imply at the 
very Ijeast elements of coercion. # Additionally, police' follow 
through on few referrals. 



Hypoth 



eses : 



• High levels of police discretion are positively related f 

to likelihood of police referral. (9) 

• Police dp, not function effectively in a counseling role. (11) 

• Police referrals to community agencies are usually coercive, (3) 

• Police make, only perfunctoi^y efforts to follow through on 

most referrals and community agencies often' fail to 
contact juveniles that are referred. (3, 11) 



Original Statistical Data; None 
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Nejelski, Paul (1976) "Diversion: The Promise and the Danger." Crime 
and. Delinquency , Vol. 22, No. 4 (October), 393-410. 



Issue Area: Juveniles 



Citation T>rpe : Hypothetical * 

Referral C haracteristics ; Voluntary and involuntary, external, offender 

referral i I . 

■ ' ^- • 

Abstract : This article defines diversion,^ then describes >four diversion 
projects, analyzes their common characteristics^ and assesses 
their value. Diversion projects ake dangerous to the extent ' ' 
that they may destroy the necessar* balance between social 
welfare and due process. In many ckses, administrative 
agencies have taken over work that is properly that of 
^juvenile courts. Diversion may create a coercive social 
control system with less visibility and account.abillty than 
the courts. Diversion is defined as channeling cases to 
noncourt institutions in instances where these cases wouid 
ordinarily have received an adjudicatory or fact-finding 
hearing by a court. Diversion is not synonomous with prevention 



Hypotheses : 



Existence of social service agencies, which accept police 
referrals, provides an immediacy of service that save 
police considerable time. (3, 10) 

Referral by police agencies provides flexibility in a 

system overburdened with requests for service. (10)' 

Police referral may lead to pathologies, for juveniles 
• because of the absence of judicial consent. (11) 

Police referral may be coercive. (1). * ^ 



Original Statistical Data; None 
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Nimner, Raymond T. C1971) Two Million Unnecessary Arrests Removing 

Social Service from tFe Criminal Justice^ System / Chicago, Illinois : 
American Bar Association, ^: ' 



Issue Area ; Public Drunkenness 

Citatloh Type ; Hypothetical, Descriptive ^ 

i " , t ' . • " 

Referral Characteristics : Voluntary and involuntary, external, formal 

and informal , 

• ■ ^ ' 

This article argues that public intoxication should be 
decriminalized and that police arresj^s are a waste of time 
and resources. Skid -row drunks coula be offered better 
services if. the police simply referred them to treatment 
centers^- ^Detoxificajtion programs in St. Louis (MO), 
Washington, D,C,, and New York City are described. New 
systems for dealing with drunks should be developed. These 
would involve not labeling drunks as offenders; rather, they 
would; involve providing medical and rehabilitation centers, 
establishing special- units to handle drunks in the field and 
providing transportation to detoxification centers. The current 
procedures for dealing with drunks are failures; no system for 
handling drunks would be better than the one currently in use. 

Hypotheses : 

^' 

• For police referral of public drunks to be successful, 
^ . officers must be convinced that any new system is 

better, than the old one, (4) 

• Police require proper training in handling drunks without 

arrest, (1,4) 
t Police referral of public drunks will be unsuccessful 
unless there are proper facilities established to 
handle them, (3, 10, 11) 

Original Statistical Data : ^ ^ 

^ No tabular displays, but text interspersed with data on 

number of arrests of drunks, case dispositions, percentage 
treated, etc . 



Abstract : 



• / 
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Ottenberg, D. J, and E. L, Cerpey, eds. (1974) "Proceedings o£ the Sixth 
Annual Eagleville Conference 6-8 June 1973 Rockville; Maryland: 
U.S, Alcohol, Drug ^se, and Mental Health Administration. U.S. 
.Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Publication No. ADM-74-96. 

f - ' \ 

Issue Area ; Public Drunkenness 

Citation Type ; Conference Prox:eedings, Program Description 

Referral Characteristics : Voluntary, external ^ ^ 

Abstract : ' This article describes the operations of -the Eagleville 

Hospital and Rehabilitation Center, a chemical dependency 
treatment .facility. The'Mzheme of the 1973 conference was 
alcoholism. One panel dealt with the relationship of the 
alcoholic to' the criminal jus?tice system. Alcoholics are 
generally ignored as far as treatment referrals are concerned; 
police have considerable discretionary power to arrest. * 
The participants agreed that building a screening and 
referral unit staffed by an. alcohol and drug evaluator 
into precinct operation, or instructing officers to divert 
alcoholics to treatment facilities, was necessary ^d overdue. 



Hypotheses : ^ . 

• Police administrators should incorporate alcoholic referral 
• imits into their operations to insure that pujblic « 
, drunks receive better treatment. (2, 10, 11)' 
* . r Police referral of public drunks will increase the quality 

of/ treatment received by clients. (11) ' v 

. ^ . ' . ' ' * 

Original Statistical Data : None 
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Owens, Robert P. (1973) "Police Officer Attitude Change Toward Detox- 
' ification." P61 ice Chief (July). 38-39. 



Issue Area ; Public Drunkenness 

Citation Type ; Program Description 

Referral Charact^istlts ; Voluntary, externa 

Abstract ; This article discusses a program that resulted in police 
undergoing a significant attitude change toward placing 
inebriates in detoxification centers. Prior to its 
inception, officers were in favor of arresting drunks; 
as shown by questionnaire data from surveys administered 
to officers, they softened their attitudes on arrest and 
toward detoxification jcenters. 

Hypotheses : * ' ^ 

• Acceptance of detoxification by police officers depends 
on program management; police favor longer term 
retention of the inebriate. (3, 4) 

Original Statistical Data:. 

* — \ — — * ■* . 

The article includes daia on the number of arrests for 
. public intoxication, which declined 50 percent over a 

two-year period; and data on total arrests which increased 
i/*/P®^cent during the same period. 
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Pamasi Raymond (1967) »The Police Responsie to the Domestic Disturbance. 
Wisconsin Law Review (Fall) , 914-960'. 



Issue ^rea ; Domestic Crisis, Pblice Social Service Provision 



Citation Type : Hypothetical, Program Description. 

) • 

Referral Characteristics ; Voluntary, internal and external, informal 



Abstract ; This article describes in detail several domestic crisis 
intervention programs that use the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment ai^ the primary example. It offers significant detail 
on referral at, the dispatch desk. It describes police^ 
behavior in handling social problems, notably the domestic 
crisis. Programs were selected for study for three reasons: 
the volume of calls, the use of discretionary methods of 
adjustment by the patrolman, and the officer's role in 
giving assistance to alleged offenders as well as to 
complainants . ^ 



. Hypotheses : 



Since initial reijJ)onsibiiity for handling disturbance 

calls lies with the police^ they must make internal 
changes to deal more effectively with these types 
of calls. (2) 

Police cannot effectively renaer/social services.. (11) 
Police usually refer poor and uneducated people as a 

result of domestic^ldisturbances. (5) 
Police require more training to adequately 4iandle domei5tic 

disturbances. (1, 4) 
Officer discretion in handling disturbance calls is not 

only unavoidable, but desirable. (9) 
Dispatcher referral is a perfectly acceptable means of 

resolving a. problem. (2) 
Referral of domestic disturbance cases to community 

agencies is a more permanent means of resolving 

disputes than is either arrest or counseling at 

the scene. (11) 



Original Statistical Data: None 
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Parnas^ Rayncmd (1971) "Police Discretion and Diversion of Incidents 

of Jntra-Fapily Violence. fc&w and Contemporary Problems ^ Vol, 36, 
539-565, \ ' 



Issue Area: Domestic Crisis 



Citation Type : Hypothetical, Analytical 



Referral Characteristics : Voluntary, internal and extern^, -informal j 

offender referral 



Abstract : ParnafS^' argues that there are some calls for police service 
that should be diverted from the criminal justice system. 
These calls include public dmnkenness, Traffic violations/ 
and domestic assault. One reason for hi! 
these types of cases are often ineffecti') 
police and overload the court system. He 
study of family crises in New York City, 
focus is on domestic disputes that. 

Violence in family criseg^^d j r fftfT gtrdm ^ther violence in 
that it fits' less clearly with accepted notions of criminal 
behavior. Family crisis intervention programs operating 
in several cities are described. 



argument is that 
(Ly handled by 
Jiefers to Bard^s* 
cnce his primary 
violence. 



' Hypotheses : 



Most officers feel that handling domestic disputes is 

not real police work. (4)*^ ' ^ 
Police tend to' favor temporary adjustment of disputes, 

ratber than arrest;. (4) • 
Police "diversion often occur^ at the dispatch desk. (1, 2) 
Police referral will be effective if it reduces 

recidivism. (11) 
Lengthy training sessions are not required to teach 

police how to better handler domestic disturbances. (1, 4) 



Original Statisti<:al Data : None 



Piliayin, Irving and Scoft Briar (1964) "Police Encounters with Juveniles:" 
AmeriCM Journ ^^ . fa^ Sociolo g y . Vol. 70(, Nou 2 (September); 206-214. 




Issue Area: JuVfifc&es^^ * 



s^e Area : Juve^pi 
Citation Type ; ^alytical 

- . ' V • * 

Referral Characteristics;. Voluntary and involuntar^, external, formal 



r 



and informal, offender referral 



Abstract; Juvenile officers were found to be an elite group within the 

police depamient, exercising, considerate discretion in dealing 
with juveni^. Discretion is encouraged by the departmental 
manual and by expectations that juvenile officers try to prevent 
delinquency and are interested in reducing the nOmber of juveniles 
t ^° The study concluded that the seriousness of the 

offense and the demeanor of the yoiith invglved influenced case 
• .disposition. . ' 

Hypotheses ; 

• Juvenile officers are reluctant to expose 'certain, categories 

of youth to the juvenile court systen. (4, 5) 
•' High case^loads and a lack of training of correctional and 
social service, workers leads to low police confidence 
in their effect ivenes^s in aiding^ delinquents . (3, 4) 

• Exercise- of discretion by police officers is more common 

, ■ when It is sanctioned by official departmental policy 
' than when it is not .(1,9) . 

• Persons committing serious offenses are more likely to be 

to court than are persons committing minor 
offenses. (5, 7) 

• Police officers' assessment of juvenile character p'lays a 

major role in disposition of the case. (4, 5) 

• Demeanor of the juvenile plays aWjor role in disposition 
1i of the case. (5) 

Original Statistical Data ; * ^ 

•A table is displayed showing the severity of police disposition 
by youth's demeanor. - 



Pitchess, Peter J. (1974) "Law Enforcement Screening for Diversion." 

California- Youth Authority QOarterly^ , Vol. 27, No. 1 (Spring), 49-64, 



Issue Area : Juveniles 

%■ 

Citation Type : Program Description . 

• ■ , * ^ 

Referral Characteristics : ^Iftyoluntary, external, formal, offender referral 

^M)stract ; The police are viewed as working within a ;web of interlocking 
: interdependent units .to bring about social inqprovement. 

• ' Diversion may be either preventive or corrective^ the former 

occurs in th^ predelinquent sta^e, the latter applies to the 
more recalciWant offender. Juveniles contacted by- the Los , 
Angeles County Sheriff's Department are routed through an 
- internal juvenile bureau to an external organizatix)n. The 
bureau pursues an aggressive outreach and folj^ow-up policy. 

♦ Diversions is necessary because it lowers cbst!^, increases 
community safety, and reduces the juvenile's '^chances of 
subsequQnt' arrest. 



Hypotheses ; 



• Co^ts of police referral are less than those o^ court 

processing. (10) 

• Police referral improves community relations. 

• Police ^referral decreases the juvenile's chanc^ of 
. / future ar^estJ (11) 



Original Statistical Diata : None 
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Pittman, David J. (1975) "Interaction Between Skid Row People and Law 
Enforcement and Health Officials." In Jack Kinton, ed. Police 
j Rql^s in the Seventies; Professional ization in America . Aurora , 
^ Illinoi s: Social^ Science and Sociological Resources, 174-195. 



Issue Area: Public Drunkenness 



Citation Type ; Analytical, Program Description 
Referral Characteristics: Voltinjtq^, external, formal 



Abstract : 



4 



7 ' 



A major problem in ameliorating the situation of skid-row 
drunks is the deviant or low status assigned to them by 
agencies, such as p0i4.ce, that are supposed to treat them. 
Most police departments operate under the "revolving door" 
routine of repeated token criminal prosecution and short- 
term .jailing. The police function should' be defineH and 
limj^ted to channeling the public inebriate to the proper 
therapeutic facility for medical attention and social 
rehabilitation. The first detoxification center was 
opened in St* Louis in 1966. Sponsored by the St. Louis 
Police Department , it receives referrals from police. 
A study of the center concluded that past stereotyping 
of inebriates was not worth the resouite expenditure. 



Hypotheses ; 



Laws against public drtcnkehness primarily affect lower 

class persons. (5) - ' . 

Police conception of skid-row leads them to make un- 
necessary arrests. (4) 

Police use the arrest a$ a means^of resolving problems 
rather than solving crimes. (11) 

The police function should be to refer drunks to treatment 
centers. (1) 



Original Statistical Data ; 



A 3-month study of 187vpatients at the St. Louis center 
showed that drinking patterns were improved in' 51 percent 
of the cases; an improved employment situation was* found - 
in 25 percent; ^and 56 percent reported that their health., 
had improved. Y *■ ■ - 
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Pizzuto, Carmen Santa 0967) ^"the Police Juvenile Unit> A Study in 
Role Consensus." Ph.D. Dissertation. Waltham, Massachusetts: 
Brpndeis University. / 



Issue Area; Juveniles 



Citation Type : Analytical 



Referral ^Characteristics : None 



Abstract I 




In case studies of Massachusetts police departments serving 
populations between 50,000 and 100,000 the authors found 
considerable agreement among police officers and chiefs as 
to the proper role expectations of the juvenile unit. But 
officer performance of agreed-upon duties did not always 
coiiJorm to the proper role model as defined by departmental 
administrators. 



Hypotheses : 



Informal probation for juvenileyiTs approved by both 

police juvenile officers and administrators. (1) 
Police juvenile officers and administrators agree that 

juvenile officers should assist in developing 

policy for dealing with juveniles. (1) 
Both police juvenile officers and administrators agree 

that police should provide delinquency prevention 

programs. D)' 
Both police juvenile officers and administrators agree 

that police should provide counseling to juvenile 

offenders and their families. (1) 
Police policies and operations often are dissimilar. (1, 2) 



Original Statistical Data: 



There 'was agreement between 80 percent of juvenile .officers 
and administrators about 14 questionnaire items dealing with 
proper officer role behavior. 
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President's Commission on Law Enforcement Administration of Justice 
(1967) Chfillenge of Crime in a Free Society , Washington, D,C,: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 



Issue Area: Police Social Service Provision 
^^^^^^^^ii^^^^-^^— . # 

Citation Type ; Descriptive 
Referral Characteristics: None 



Abstract : (This abstract discusses only" those pages of the Commission 
Repc^rt relevant to police social service provision,) The 
Report . lists several^ arguments against the police service 
function: service duties waste time of people trained to 
fight crime; officers on service calls are not available 
for emergency duty; routine performance* of trivial duties " 
discourages able police' candidates; and performing service 
tasks dulls crime-fighting skills,- Arguments in favor of 
the police service function include deterrence' of crime 
while answering service calls; stimulating publtp esteem 
for police; and the psychological benefits accruing to 
officers placed in helping roles, ^ . ' 



Hypotheses : 



• Full-time social service duties for police officers are 

a waste of the time and "skills of trained officers. 

• Service duties actually deter crime, (2, 6, 11) 

• Service duties take police officers away from crime 

deterrence activities. (2, 11) 

• Service duties put police out of reach during 

emergencies, (2) 

• Service work discourages some police officers and 

drives others to leave the department, (4) 

• Service tasks stimulate public esteem of the police, (6) 

• Service work familiarizes policy officers with the 

communities they serve and provides the police with 
leads, (2, 4, 6,. 11) ' 
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Rubington, Earl (1975) "Top and Bottom: How Police Administrators and 
Public Inebriates View Decriminalization," Journal of Drue Issues. 
Vol, 3, 412-425. ^— 



Issue Area : j Public Drunlceness 

Citation Type : Despriptive 

Referral Characterist|^ ; Voluntatv, external 

Abstract : This article compares the reactions 8f police administrators 
and public inebriates to the decriminalization of public 
intoxicatiop. Of the nine administrators interviewed, four 
felt that decriminalization was not working. All felt that 
there were not enough detoxification facilities, but that 
inebriates preferred the new system of treatment. Of 21 
referred inebriates interviewed, 15 favored decriminalization 
while 2 opposed it. Nine felt that the new laws were working, 
while 10 felt they were not working, or made no difference. 
Sixteen felt that police had changed their methods of handling 
public iiifebriates and that most police and treatment personnel 
favored the new system. 



Hypotheses : 



# Decriminalization of alcoholism will not be successful 

unless there are sufficient treatment centers to 
^ handle inebriates. C3) 

• Police officers will oppose laws that make them feel 

. more like social workers and «less like crime 
fighters „v (4) 



Original Statistical Data: 



Results of the questionnaire administered to police officials, 
and public inebridtes are reported and summarized . in the above 
abstract. 



/ 
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Rutherford, Andrew and Robert McDermott (1976) National Evaluation Program; 
Phase I Summary Report: Juvenile Diversion. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Justice, li,aw Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
National. Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice. 



Issue Area: Juveniles 



Citation Type: Analyti'cal, evaluative 



Referral Characteristics : Voluntary, external, offender, referral 

— ^ ^ ^ *^ 

Abstract : TJuTs article summarizes and evaluates, national efforts to 
~ " " divert juveniles from the criminal justice system. Diversion 
is defined as the termination of official processing or 
7 referral to a program outside the juvenile justice, system. 

It occurs after the juvenile's initial contact with an agent, 
of the system and prior to formal adjudication. The goals 
of diversion are to reduce the stigma associated with the 
criminal justice system, a reduction in court case load, 
the provision of faster service, reduction in crime rates, 
and the need to help juvenfeles in need. Diversion programs 
are characterized as legal^)aralegal , and nonlegal. 



Hypotheses : 



• Juvenile diversion will re^we court case load. (10) 

• Juvenile diverHpn will reduce stigmatization. (11) \ 

• Juvenile diversion will result in better and faster 

service provision. (11) 

• Juvenile diversion will increase administrative efficiency 

of police departments and other justice ^system 
agents. (10) 



Original Statistical Data : None 
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Sandler, Georgette Bennett (1975) '^Structuring Police Organizations to 
Promote Crisis Management Programs,'* A paper presented at the 
Symposium on Crisis Management in Law Enforcement / National 
Conference of Christians and Jews and California Association 
of Police Trainers, held in Berkeley, California, November 6. Mimeo, 



Issue Area: Domestic Crisis 



Cit^ticm Type : Analytical, hypothetical 



Referral Characteristics : None 



Abstract : 



This paper presents a detailed description of police department 
organization. It discusses the philosophical and behavioral 
goals and implications of crisis management programs, analyzinay 
potential areas of police departmental resistance to change. 
Necessary organizational supportjL for implementing crisis 
management programs are noted, and the goals and methods of 
the full -service model are presented. 



Hypotheses ; 



Police department organization aloiig military lines is 
antithetical to provision of crisis intervention 
services. (2) 

Police training in social service provision is poor, (1, 4) 
Police crisis intervention improves service delivery. (11) 



Original Statistical Data: None 
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Sandler^ Georgette Bennett and, Robert^ J. di Grazia (1976) "From Police 
Force to Police Service: The Management of Change in Large Urban 
Police Department s.V Draft. Mimeo. 



Issue Areas : Police Social Service Provision 
« 

Citation Type : Hypothetical 
Referral Characteristics: None 



Abstract : This paper gives a detailed description of the efforts of 
the New York City Police Department and the Boston Police 
Department to ifnplement the full-service model. Of primary 
importance to its implementation is the political climate 
and the stability of political leadership. Th€i paper « 
; discusses the elements and atmosphere surrounding philo- 
sophical change in police, agencies. The transition from 
police force to police service requires a recognition of 
the total police role and a renewed push toward profession- 
alism. The full -service model incorpgjAtes four departmental 
orientations: pro^i|||f»ional, community relations, human 
relations, and law enforcement. It is intended ^o reduce 
officer role jponft^cl.tjy 'producing a consistent set of 
expectations. * i ' 



Hypotheses : 



• Peer infXvenc> I3. nioxe 'important in determining officer 
:itudc 



[esjtJiani|.s formal training. (1, 4) 



Ori;ginal StatistiddytDa^^ 
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Shannon. Lyle W. (1963) "Types an^ Patterns of Delinquency Referral in 

a Middle-sized City." British Journal of Delinquency . Vol, 24. 24-36. 



Issue Area ; Juveniles 
Citation Type : Analytical 

Referral Characteristics^ Involuntary, external, formkl, offender referral 



Abstract 



Referral of 1.818 juvenile offenders to probation departments 
was studied from 1950-1955. When the proportion of police 
contacts referred was compared by school district and city 
region the SES of juveniles appeared negatively related to 
the likelihood of referral. The number of referrals differed 
by region. But when type of offense was held constant," 
differences from region to region were not significant 
There was no evidence of an increase in the likelihood that ■ 
a juvenile committing a serious offense would be referred. 



Hypotheses ; 



• 



Referral is negatively related to SES. (5) 
The majority of police-juvenile contacts do not result 
in referral, (1) 

• The percentage of police-juvenile contacts referred 

varies significantly between areas of a city (6) 

• Holding seriousness of delinquent 'acts constant, there 
t, , - ".^11 be no significant relationships between the 
^'^ number of referrals and region of the city. (6) 

.|fi; ja^^^^l statistical Data : - , 

tiilvSf includes: type of disposition (referral release or 

^rMM contact) by year; number of delinquent acts resulting in' 

police^centact and referral by.year, city zone,, and reason 
for referral; type of delinquent act resulting in police 
contact and referral by reason for referral and year. 
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Sorensen^ James Leslie (1974) "The Effect of, a Juvenile Referral System 

on Prevention of Recidivism with Early Offenders." Ph.D. Dissertation 
Rochester, New York: University of Rochester, 



Issue Area : Juveniles ' 

-> • ... 
Citation Type : Analytical 

Referral Characteristics ; External, formal, offender referral 

Abstract ; This comparative study of referrals to the Monroe County (NY)* 
Youth Service System and the courts attempted to determine if 
YSS referral reduced recidivism. The data indicated YSS 
referral prevented some recidivism; however, differences 
between groups that were referred to the YSS indicated that 
first offenders may have been labeled as delinquents and 
that referral services may have increased their delinquent 
behavior. 



Hypotheses ; 



• Referral may stigmatize first offenders. (5) 

• Referral has no relationship to recidivism among repeat 

offenders. (11) 

• Informal police handling of cases is negatively related 

to recidivism, (11) 



Original Statistical Data^ 



Tables are presented comparing characteristics of the study 
group and the control group such as. age, sex, offense type, 
arrest status, petition status, nximber of police contacts, 
petitions adjusted at intact, and recidivism rates by race 
and number of offenses. 
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Stratton; J. G. (f975) 'Effects of Crisis Intervention Counseling on 
Predelinquent and Misdemeanor Juvenile Offenders Juvenile 
Justice, Vol. 26, No. 4 (November) , 7-18 . " 



Issue Area: Juveniles 



Citation Type |^ Analytical 

0 

Referral Characteristics : Involuntary, internal, formal, offender referral 

Abstract : Status offenders and first -offense misdemeanor offenders in 
San Fernando, California, were assigned randomly to one of 
two groups. The first received crisis intervention counseling, 
the second received normal processing. Counseling sessions 
included family counseling and follow-up. The study foimd 
that juveniles receiving traditional handling had a higher 
rate of recidivism, but there was no significant trend in 
the types of crimes committed. Analysis, also suggested* that 
traditional handling of juveniles requires more probation 
services than does the counseling process's. 



Hypotheses :^ 



• Referred individuals regard the police as the ultimate 

authority for handling their problems, (5) 

• tinunediate police crisis counseling reduced recid^ivism, (11) 

• Police crisis counseling is less expensive than traditional 

processing. (110 



Original Statistical Data : 



Tables show rearrest offense rates by seriousness of offense 
for juveniles handled by both the traditional approach and 
the police crisis intervention approach; calculated Z-scores 
assessing differences in rearrest rates among the two groups; 
chi square values for rearrest by number of offenses; Z-values 
for differences in the proportion of probation services received 
by juvenile offenders under both approaches; Z-values and chi 
square values for proportion of juvenile offenders detained 
imder each approach; and calculate^ court and probation depart- 
ment costs for juvenile offenders handled by each approach. 
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Simdeen, Richard A., Jr. (1974a) "A Four-pimensional\»erspect ive \0n 

Police Typologies/' Criminology, Vol, 12, No, 3 i (November ) , 328-337, 



Issue Area : Juveniles 
Citation ^Type : Analytical 

Referral Characteristics : Voluntary, external 

Abstract ; Using factor analysis, 10 variables previously thought to 
be bipolar were ordered into four theoretical dimesions 
concerning orientations of police juvenile bureaus : juvenile 
specialist, community service, local, and organizational 
orientations. Juvenile bureaus characterized by these 
orientations take either legalistic, personalized treatment, 
or community involvement approaches to handling juveni^les, 
Diversion refers to the return qf the offender by the police 
to community (the family br a%eferral agency) rather than 
ref|erral to an official sanctioning agency (the probation 
department or juvenile court). Specialist and service-type 
departments are less likely to divert than other types. 



Hypothesjes ; 



• Th6 greater the training and the more professional the 

juvenile bureau, the less likely they will be to 
refer juveniles, (1, 4) 

• Likelihood of juvenile referral may be a function of a 

particular kind of police professionalism, one that 
combines community relations activities with training, 
4) 

• Professional departments tend to be more legalistic than 

other types of departments and consiequently are less 
C likely to refer, (1, 4) 



Original Statistical Data: 



The article presents simple coorelations among professional izat ion 
and community attachment indicators, factor scores of profession - 
alization indicators, and correlations between types of diversion 
and four departmental orientations, >' 
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Sundeen, Richard A., Jr. C1974b) "Police Professionalism and Contihunity 
Attachments and Diversion of Juveniles Criminology , Vol . 11, 
No. 4 CFebruary), 570-580. 



Issue Area ; Juveniles 
Citation Type ; Analytical 

Referral Characteristics : Involuntary, internal, formal, offender referral 

Abstract ; In a study of the juvenile bureaus, of 43 Los Angeles 'County 
police departments, professionalism and community attachment 
of police juvenile officers was related to^the rates at which 
they counseled dnd released juveniles. The level of bureau- 
cratic control was held constant. The study found few significant 
relationships between diversion and either police professionalism 
and community attachment. Zero-order correlations werjs small and 
not all were in the hypothesized directions. 



Hypotheses : 



# Police professionalism is negatively related to the likelihood 
of referral. (4) 
The community attachment of police officers is positively 
related to the likelihood of referral. (4) 



Original Statistical Data : 



Two tables were presented showing the zero-order correlation i 
coefficients betweein five indicators of police professionalization, 
five indicators of officers' community attachment, and departmental 
counsel and release rates. 
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Terry, Robert M.* (197Q). "Discrimination in the Handling of Juvenile 
Offenders by Social Control Agencies." l£ Peter G. Garabedian 
and Don-C. Gibbons, eds. Becoming Deiinquent: Young Offenders 
and the Correctional System . Chicago, Illinois: Aldine-Atherton, 
Inc. , 78-92. ^ 

* ' • • 

Issue Area ; Juveniles * 

Citation Type ; Analytical \ . 

* ■ « 

Referral Characteristics ; Involuntary, external and ..internal , formal 

, and informal \ offender referral 

Abstract ; Terry ^tvc^ied dispositions of juvenile cases in a heavily 

industrialized midwestem city of less than 100,000 population. 
H^T concluded that the severity of case disposition by police 
is not a function offenders' socioeconomic status, sex, 
or race. Contjata^or number and seriousness of previous 
offenses were instituted, but were not applied. to the same 
analysis simultaneously. 

Hypotheses ; » ' 

' • Females are more -likely than males to be referred to 
social service agencies. (5) 

• ' The more serious the case,^ the more likely police will 

send an offender to court and the less likely they 
will be to refer him to, a social agency. (7.) 

• Cases of incorrigibility arid sex offenses are more likely 

to be referred than other typeS of cases are. \ (5, 7). 

Original Statistical Data; 

_ iZ ^ , , ^ ^ . ' $ 

Terry reports percentages to show the relationships between 
independent variables (s^x, race, and socioeconomic status) 
and the severity^ of police case disposition. Females are 
mote likely than males to be referred to social or welfare 
agencies (7.4 percent to 0.8 percent); Whites are more liTcely ' 
to be referred (2.1 percent) than either Mexican-Americans 
(1.4 percent) or BJjacks (l*? percent); and persons of ioi^r^ ' - 
* socioeconomic status' are mbre likely to be referred (2,2 percent) 

I than are persons o^ either middle- (1.9 percent) or up^er-;(0.8 

percent) classeis. .Percentages are j/e^y low, nc5 sample^^ii65 " - 
are reported, .and measures ^6f, a:S;^ocrdtiofi (tau) are insignificant * 



Thomas^ Charles W. and Christopher M. Sieverdes (1975) "Juvenile Court 

IntaJce: An Analysis of Discrietionary Decision-Making." Criminology j 
Vol. 12, No. 4, 413-432. 



Issued Area ; Juveniles * . * . 

Citation Type ; Analytical ' 

Referral Characteristics : None ^ / ^ 

•* : % ^ ' ^ ' 

Abstract : The decision to send a juvenile to family court is affected 
by\the race, .sex, and family situation of the juvenile 
involved; by the existence of codefendents; by the serious- 
. nes? of the offense; and prior record. The seriousness of 
\ , the most recent offense was found tp bie the^ best p'lredic^pr 

of case disposition. , ' 



Hypotheses ; 



• Blacks are more likely than Whites to be referred to court. (S 

• Older juveniles are more likefly' than younger onesvto be 
^ referred to court. (5) 

• Juveniles from unstable families are more likely to be 
*. r referred to court. (5) 

Juveniles who had codefendents are more likely to be ► 
referred to court. (7) 

• \Ser4.ousness of the offense is positively related to likelihoo4 

of court referral. X7^ 

• Nvunbex: of prior o^f^nses is positively related to likelihood 

' of court referral. (7) 



Original Statistical Data : 



Correlation analysis show^ the relationships between referral 
to court and characteristics of juvenile offenders. Serious- 
ness of the offense is the best predictorvof the disposition 
of. a case at the zero-order correlation level. 
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Tl»orn||irfy, Terence P. (1973) "Race, Socio-Economij? Status and Sentencing 
in the Juvenile Justice System." Journal of Criminal Law and ■ 
Criminology. Vol . 64 , No . 1 (March), 90-97. 



I;sue Area ; ' Juveniles - . * ^ , 

Citation - Analytical * 

Referral C haracteristics ; Involuntary; extd^mal, informal, offendei? referm 

r- , ■ , . • , ' ■ ' , ^ ' 

Abstract ; This'' article examines the influence of. race and SES on the, 
disposition of 9, 601 male juvenile delinquents bom in 
Philadelphija in 1945, Dispositions were classified 4nto . . 

four types: remedial arrest Xjuvenile taken to j)olice 
station, but released to parents; case not forwarded to / ^ 
another legal agency) ; adjustment (case is dismissed at y 
the juvenile court level); probation; and institutionalizat^iSn, 
The author concluded that race and SES are related to case . ' 
disposition, even when seriousness of of ferke and number 

^ ^ * . of previous offenses are controlled. 

Hypotheses : 

• Race, is related to case disposition regardless of the r 

seriousness of the case 'or the* number of previous 
contacts between the juvenile and the police, (5, 7) 
^ • SES. is related to case disposition regardles^^.of the . 
* . ^ seriousness of the case or the number of* previous 

^ contacts between the juvenile -and the police. (5,7) 

• Seriousness of a case is reflated to type of case dispo- 

S^jtion, (7) 

• Number of previous contacts between a juvenile and the 

j)olice is related to disposition of ♦the qase, (7) 

■ , ■ ' . • *■ ' ,^ * 

Original Statisticiki Data : f 

Tables are presented showing case disposition by race; *» 
-seriousness of offense, number of previous offenses, and 
number of previous offenses, by race; seriousness q€ offense, 
^nd number of previous offenses, by race; and seriousness of 
offense, and number of previous offenses, by SES, • 
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• Tfeger« Harvey (I97&) "fcreakthrough in Preventive i Correct ions: A Police- 

»*Soctal Wp|Jc Team Mo^e^." Federal Probation. Vol. 36, No 4 f December), 
.i S3-sa..- , 

^ ■ ' • * ■ ^' • . 

■ .■' ., • ^ ° ■ • •• • . 

«■ • ^ » „ *• 

» - ■* ■ ■ a ' ■ ■ ' 

Issue Area ; , Polite Social Service Provision, ^Domestic Crisis 

' 4B4tationffType : Hypotihetical .si? 

■ ■ ■ ^>^\ ■ ■ » 

•. 0': ay .. . ■ 

■ ' .« - . . . " 

4 . ' \ ' ■ 

Referral Chara<;tei^stics : Voltmtary, internal and external, infon|aa 

Abstract : Treger proposes^ a ^model placing a social service unit within 
the police department. The unit would provide four b^sic/ 
services: ^social assessments to the department and the client; 
/ 24 -hpur^ crisis intervention ^services; short- and long-term 
^ individual counseling and marital and group dounsiiling; and 

referral t^ community agencies. Th§ main objectives are to . 
, provide an immediate service to clients in need of help, 
a«service more suitable than court disposition! This, in ''t- 
turn, would help alleviate the court overload problcem and 
V improve police-community relations. , The need for improve- 
. men ts. in relations between police ia|td social agencies is 
highlighted. ^ ^ ' - , 

HjPpotheses : 

, • Police crisis intervfntion ihcreas^s the chances of * 

» providing mori ilf feet ive^j treatment to citizens. CH) 

' • So^al Agencies must reorient, their services to mak^ 

- ?teSrJfhi^ more availalUe to police and citizens who 
^ ^^ihe^ them. (3) . 



Vorenberg filizabeth and J«es Vor«iber« (1973) "Early Diversion from 

Jn noJ; S om"^"'/^^?"' ^" Search of a •meory." 

12. Lloyd E. Ohlm ed. Prisoners in Aaeric^. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Ink., lSl-183. ^ 



Issue Area; Public Drunkenness, Juveniles 



Citation Type; Hypothetical , Analytical^ 

Referral Characteristics: Voluntary, external , of fender referral 



Abstract 



• **efi"es diversion as any disposition short of 
a fum prison term. Referral means that there is a recog- 
nition that some categories of offenders are special 
candidates for removal from the criminal justice system. - 
and that new counseling and treatment (besides the police 
and courts) must be found to accommodate them. The authors 
hi^th^M^^T^i projects, includii,g those run < 

by the New York City Police Department, the Brockton (MA) 
Youth Resources Bureau, the Sacramento (CA) 601 juvenile 
diversion project, and Vera Institute's Manhattan Bowery - 
Project. The authors note that there has been a striking 
lack of evaluation of most diversion projects 



Hypotheses : 



Referral projects are more effective than- traditional 
means of case disposition. (11) 



.Original Statistical Data: None 
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Nllbanks, William Lee (1975) JTie Insert ion/Divergion Decision at the 
Juvenile Police Level . Ph.D. Dissertations Albany, New York: 
State Univei^'sity of New York.' 



Issue Area : Juveniles , ' 

o 

Citation Type : Analytical 

Ref erral Characteristics : Involuntary, external. Formal, offender rq^ferral 

Abstract : Thirteen municipal police departments participated in this 
study of the effects of juvenile off icers ' perceptions of 
. departmental policy on case dispositions. The data indicated 
« that dispositions varied markedly by department and by officers, 

within the departments; differences between departments could 
not be accounted for by officer perceptions."^ Wilbanks found 
^ that departmental policy affected case disposition to a much 
' lesser extent than he had originally' hypothesized. 



Hypotheses : 



Departments differ significantly with respect to insertion' 
and referral rates, (l) 

Departments whose officers perceive relatively few policy 
or structure guidelines will disagree more on case 
decisions than will departments whose officers perceive 
more policy gujdelines or structure. (1, 4) 

Departmental policy strdngly affects the likelihood of 
referral. (1) 

Referrals are usually made^ by officers assigned to special- 
ized units. / (2) * 1 . 



Original Statistical Data : 



Data includes percentages^ of officers responding in specified 
-^ays to questionnaire items; i:correlation analysis-of effect of 
indicators of departmental referral policy on casq^- dispositions ; 
and effect of officer attitudes on tabulated departmental referral 
scores. . « ^ 
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Wilson. James Q. (1968ar"The Police and the Delinquent in Two Cities." 
- in Stanton Wheeler, ed. Controlling Delinquents . New York, New York 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 9-30. 



Jssue Area : Juveniles . , 

Citation Type :. Analytical f . 

Referral Characteristics: Voluntary, external, formal and informal, 
, offender referral 



Police department handling of juveniles in two cities was ' 
examined in terms of case disposition and departmental 

.professionalism. Officers in more professional departments 
were more likely to officially dispose of juvenile cases; 
th^y took actions that often resulted in the juvenile's 
eventual appearance in court. Officers in the more profess- 

. lonal department are also more likely to have official 
contacts with juveniles. 



" Hypotheses : 



Unofficial action by the police officer in the field is 

more likely if the department is small. (2) 
Unofficial actiqn by the police" officer in the field is 

more likely if the cost of the officers making an 

arrest is high. (10) 
"Unofficial action by the police officeV in th* field is 

more likely if officer empathy is high. (4) 
Unofficial action by the police officer in the field is 

more likely if community SES is high. (6) 
Unofficial action by the police officer in the field is 

more likely if the department is fraternal rathery 

than professional. (1, 2) 
Unofficial action by the police officer in the field is 

more likely if the department's organization is 

decentralized. (2) 



Original Statistical Data: 



Tables are presented showing the proportion of suspected 
juvenile offenders arrested or cited, by -race; proportion 
of juveniles taken to court, by race; numbet and rate of 
juveniles processed; city and crime rates per 100,000 
population for juveniles. 
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